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ADVERTISEMENT. 


•CDWARD  PHILLIPS,  fcnofEdward 
Phillips,  who  came  from  Shrewibury, 
and  rofe  to  be  fecondary  in  the  Crown- 
ofiice,  by  Anne,  fifler  of  John  Milton,  the 
poet,  was  bcrn  in  the  Strand,  near  Charing 
Crofs,  in  Auguft  1630,  and  received  his 
earlicft  education  under  his  uncle.  Milton, 
after  his  return  from  Italy,  "  hired,"  fays 
Johnfon,  "  a  lodging  at  the  houfe  of  one 
'*  RuiTell,  a  taylor,  in  St.  Bride's  church- 
"  yard,  and  undertook  the  education  of 
*'  John  and  Edward  Philhps,  his  iifter's 
"  fons.  Finding  his  rooms  too  little,  he 
**  took  a  houfe  and  garden  in  Alderfgate- 
''  ftreet,  which  was  not  then  fomuchout 
*'  of  the  world  as  it  is  now :  and  chofehis 
**  dwelling  at  the  upper  end  of  a  paiTage, 
"  that  he  might  avoid  rhe  noife  of  the 
"  ftreet.  Here  he  received  more  boys  to 
**  be  boarded  and  inftruded.'*  After  re- 
A2  latin^ 
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iating  the  plan  of  education  purfued  here^f 
he  adds,  with  his  ufual  acrimony  :  "  From 
**  this  wonder-working  academy,  I  do  not 
"  know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any  man 
**  very  eminent  for  knowledge :  its  only 
*'  genuine  produdt,  I  beheve,  is  a  fmall 
**  Hifloryof  Poetry,  written  in  Latin,  by 
**  his  nephew  PhilHps,  of  which,  perhaps, 
**  none  of  my  readers  has  ever  heard." 

In  1648,  PhilHps  became  a  ftudent  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  in  Oxford,  where  he  con- 
tinued  till  1651 ;  and  the  title  of  the  work 
above-mentioned,  as  given  by  Anthony 
Wood,  is  in  the  foUowing  words, 

**  Tradlatulus  de  carmine  Dramatico 
Poetarum,  praefertim  in  choris  Tragicis,  et 
veteris  Comoedia^. 

Compendiofa  enumeratio  Poetarum  (fal- 
tem  quorum  fama  maxime  enituit)  qui  a 
tempore  Dantis  Ahgerii  ufque  ad  hanc 
aetatem  claruerunt :  nempe  Italorum,  Ger- 
manorum,  Anglorum,  &c." 

Thefe  two  things  were  added  to  the  fe- 
venteenth  edition  of  Joh.  Buchlerus's  book, 
entitled,  **  Sacrarum  profanarumque  phra- 
fium  Poeticarum  Thefaurus,"  &c.   Lond. 

1669,  8vo. 

Johnfon 
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Johnfon  therefore  entlrely  forgets,  or 
pafTes  by,  the  "  Theatrum  Poetarum," 
pubhflied  In  1675,  on  which  the  prefent 
compllatlon  Is  founded  :  and  of  whlch  the 
reader  Is  requefled  to  attend  to  the  opinlon 
of  a  lamented  author,  who  on  the  fubjedt 
of  poetry,  muft  be  admitted  by  all  Impartlal 
judges,  to  have  far  exceeded  that  able  blo- 
grapher,  not  only  In  tafte,  but  in  learning. 
The  following  is  the  fuU  title  of  Philllps's 
book. 

**  Theatrum  Poetarum,  or  a  compleat 
colled:Ion  of  the  Poets,  efpeciaily  the  moH: 
emlnent  of  all  ages,  the  Anclents  diftln- 
gulili^t  from  the  Moderns  in  their  feveral 
alphabets.  With  fome  obfervatlons  and  re- 
fledlions  upon  many  of  them,  particularly 
thofe  of  our  own  nation.  Together  wlth  a 
prefatory  difcourfe  of  the  Poets  and  Poetry 


in  general. 


By  Edward  Philllps. 

— "  0  0  oX.Jto?  oynvu  fjiiiacn 

(piMvvrcci  yXvy.ssYi  o*  utto  jo^^AaTo;  g£«  «udJj. 

_  Hefiod.  Theogn. 

London.  Printed  for  Charles  Smith,  at 
the  Angel,  near  the  Inner  Temple-gate  in 
Fleet-flreet.  Anno  mdclxxv." 
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The  late  poet-laureatWarton,in  hls  edi- 
tion  of  Milton's  juvenile  posms,  *  fays, 
*'  Tbere  h  good reafon  tofuppofe,  that  Mil- 
'*  TON  threw  many  addkions  and  correBions 
"  into  the  Theatrum  Poetarum,  a  book 
"  publifbed  by  his  nephew  Edward  Fhi/iipSt 
"  /«  1675.  //  contains  critici/msfar  above 
**  the  tafte  of  that  period :  among  tbefe  is  the 
"  judgment  cn  Shakefpeare-\ ,  whicb  was  nct 
"  then^  I  believet  the  general  opinion,  and 
"  which  perfeBly  coincides  botb  witb  the  fcn- 
"  timents  and  words  of  Milton  in  V Allegro  : 

"  Or  fweeteft  Shakefpcare,  fancy's  chi!d 
Warble  his  native  wocd-notes  wilc." 

Again,  in  his  Hiflory  of  Englilli  Poetry,  J 
he  fays,  *'  PhillipSi  Miltons  nephew,  in  a 
**  work  which  I  thinkdijcovers  many  tracesof 
"  Miltonsbandi  calls  MarloWy'%^c.  *'  Such 
**  criticifms,"  he  adds,  **  were  fiot  commoji 
* '  cfter  the  national  tafle  had  beenjufi  corrup- 
'*  tect  by  thefalfe  and  capricious  refnements  of 
*'  the  court  ofCharlesthe  fecond"^ 

*  P.  60.  t  See  this  volume,  p.  240.  J  III.  p.  440. 
§  See  this  volume,  p.  113,  116.  ||  After  fuch  praife,  the 
cenfure  of  ihat  taftelefs  though  ufeful,  dradge,  Anthony 
Wood,  vvho  calls  the  work  a  '•  brief,  roving,  and  curfory 
account  (without  time)   of  tUe  antient  and  modern   poets, 

need 
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From  this  book  of  Phillips,  all  that  the 
compiler  of  the  prefent  work  had  occafion 
to  feled,  vvere  the  Engiiili  poets,  which 
were  moft  awkwardly  placed  in  the  alpha- 
betical  order  of  their  chrijlian  names  :  and 
of  thefe  the  prefent  volume  comes  no  lower 
than  fach  as  flouridied  as  early  as  the  clofe 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

They  are  now  changed  into  a  chronolo- 
gical  order,  of  which  the  advantage  feems 
fufficiently  obvious. 

To  thefe,  which  are  printed  at  the  com- 
niencement  of  every  article  between  in- 
verted  commas,  the  Compiler  has  added 
fuch  particulars  as  amount  to  a  brief  life 
of  each  poet,  with  fuch  lifts  and  dates  of 
their  writings,  and  eftimates  of  their  cha- 
radlers  and  genius,  as  fubfequent  biogra- 
phers  and  critics,  and  his  own  reading  and 
obfervationhave  furniiliedhim  with.  His 
great  authority  and  luminary  has  been  that 
admirable  critic  and  hiftorian,    Mr.  Tho- 


need  be  little  regarded  :  efpecially  as  the  fame  page  which 
contains  it,  calls  his  uncle,  our  immortal  and  divine  epic 
poet,  "  that  villainoas  leading  incendiary  John  Miltcn." 
Ath.  II.  p.  II 17. 

A  4  mas 
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mas  Warton,  in  his  three  quarto  volumes 
on  Englifh  Poetry :  and  of  this  elegant 
writer,  he  has,  as  far  as  poflihle,  ufed  the 
very  w^ords,  becaufe  he  knew  every  alte- 
ration  would  mar  their  beauty  or  their  pro- 
priety. 

Thc  indefatigable,  though  taftelefs  An- 
thony  Wood,  has  principally  fuppHed  him 
with  fa(5ts  and  dates,  but  the  modern  books 
of  biography  and  criticifm  have  not  been 
negledled;  and  every  writer  of  poetry, 
omitted  by  Phillips,  with  whofe  name  the 
compiler*s  refearches  could  furnifh  him, 
has  been  introduced  in  his  proper  place, 
though  not  under  a  feparate  title;  fuch 
diftindlion  having  been  fhewn  to  thofe  only, 
whom  Phillips  thought  worthy  to  be  in-* 
ferted  in  a  lift  of  Engliih  poets, 

6th  May,  1799. 
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P  R  E  F  A  C  E 

B  Y  E  DW A  R  D  PK  I L  L  !  P  S, 


TO       HIS 


THEATRUM     POETARUxM. 


To  the  mofl  learned,  vertuous,  and  by 
me  vnoOi  honGur'd  Pair  of  Friends  Thomas 
Stanly,*  of  Cumberlo  Green  in  Hertford- 
fliire,  and  Edvvard  Sherburn*,  Clerk  of  his 
Majefties  Ordnance  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don,  Efq5. 


A  S  oft  as  I  ferioufly  confider  with  myfelf 

moft  worthy  afTociates  in  learning  and 

vertue,    and    my  mofl  honoured   friends, 

what  a  vafl  difference  there  is,  or  at  leafl 

*  Of  thefe  tvvo  poets  the  account  will  belong  to  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  which  with  ihofe  of  James  I.  and  Chailes  I. 
js  intended  to  form  another  volume.     Editor, 

feems 
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feems  to  be,  betvveen  one  part  of  mankind 
and  the  other ;  how  near  ihe  fntelligence 
of  angels  thc  one ;  hovv  beneath  the  inge- 
nuity  and  indu/lry  of  many  brute  animals 
the  other ;  how  afpiring  to  the  perfedliou 
of  knovvledge  the  one  ;  how  immerfed  in 
fwinifli  lloth  and  ignorance  the  other ;  I 
am  apt  to  wonder  how  it  could  poffibly  be 
imagined  that  the  fame  rationality  of  foul 
fhould  inform  ahke,  as  we  are  obhgcd  to 
believe  by  the  authority  of  facred  fcrip- 
tures,  and  the  dodrine  of  the  fours  im- 
mortahty,  the  whole  mafs  and  frame  of  hu- 
man  nature ;  and  not  rather  that  there 
ihould  be  a  gradation  of  notion  from  the 
lovveil:  brute  up  to  theangehc  region  !  But 
that  calling  to  mind  the  common  maxim 
of  philofophy,  that  the  perfed:ion  of  foul 
is  the  fime  in  the  infant  as  in  the  ripe  of 
age,  only  adling  miore  or  lefs  vigoroufly  ac- 
ccrding  to  the  capacity  of  the  organs,  I 
thence  coUed:  that  there  is  alfo  a  different 
capacity  of  the  organs,  whence  arifeth  a 
difterent  fpirit  and  conftitution,  or  fome  in- 
tervening  cz^^fc,  by  which  it  either  ads  or 
lies  dormant  even  in  perfons  of  the  fame 
a2:e.     The  firfl  is  that  **  Melior  Natura" 

which 
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which  the  poet  fpeaks  of,  with  vvhich  who- 
ever  is  amply  endued,  take  that  man  from 
his  inflmcy,  throw  him  into  the  dcferts  of 
Arabia,  there  let  him  converfe  fome  years 
with  tygers  and  lecpards,  and  at  lafl:  bring 
him  vvherc  civil  focicty  and  converfaticn 
abides,  and  ye  ihall  fee  hov/  on  a  fudden 
the  fcales  and  drofs  of  his  barbarity  purg- 
ing  off  by  degrecs,  he  will  fiart  up  a 
Princc  or  Legiflator,  or  fome  fuch  iiluf- 
trious  perfon  !  The  other  is  that  noble  thing 
called  Educatlon  ;  this  is  that  harp  of  Or- 
pheus,  that  lute  of  Amphion,  fo  elegantly 
fisured  bv  the  poets  to  have  Vvrous;ht  fuch 
miracles    amoncr  irrational   and   infenfible 

o 

creatures ;  which  raifeth  beauty  even  out 
of  deformity  j  order  and  regularity  out  of 
chaos  and  confuuon  ;  and  which  if  tho- 
roughly  and  rightly  profecuted,  would  be 
able  to  civihze  the  moft  favage  natures, 
and  root  out  barbarifm  and  ignorance  from 
ofF  the  face  of  the  earth  !  Thofe  who  have 
either  of  thefe  qualifications  fmgly,  may 
juftly  be  termed  Man  ;  thofe  who  have 
both  united  in  a  happy  conjundion  more 
than  men.  Thofe  who  have  neither  of 
them  in  any  competcnt  meafure,  certainly, 

iii 
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in  the  condud  of  thelr  lives  lefs  than  men, 
And  of  this  lad:  fort  is  compofed  that 
greateft  part  by  far  of  our  habitable  world 
(for  what  the*nature  and  diftinction  is  of 
the  inhabitants  of  other  orbs  is  to  us  utterly 
unknown,  though  not  any  where  circum- 
fcribed  but  diiiufed  aHke  through  the  four 
quarters)  comm.only  callcd  the  vulgar  or 
multitude  :  I  m.ean  not  altogether  thofe  of 
the  loweft  birth  or  fortune ;  but  thofe  of 
what  degree  or  quality   foever  who  lead 

SARDANAPALIAN    lives,     i:Z^>    o^^^e^x-noh^v   t^ottuj, 

as  the  philofopher  hath  it,  not  caring  to 
underftand  ought  beyond  to  eat,  drink,  or 
play  !   And  no  wonder  if  the  memories  of 
fuch  perfons  as  thefe  link  with  their  bodies 
into  the  earth,  and  lie  buried  in  profound 
obfcurity  and  obHvion  ;  when  even  among 
thofe  that  tread  the  paths  of  glory  and  ho-. 
nour,  thofe  whohave  lignaHzed  themfelves 
either  by  great  ad:ions  in  the  field,  or  by 
noble  arts  of  peace,  or  by  the  monuments 
of  their  written  works  more  lafting  fome- 
times   than   brafs  or  marble,    very  many, 
efpecially  of  the  writing  party,  have  fallen 
fhort  of  their  deferved  immortaHty  of  name, 
and  He  under  a  total  eclipfe,  or  at  lcail:  caft 

but 
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bnt  a  faint  and  giimmering  light,  like  thofb 
innumerable  feeds  of  liars  in  the  Galaxy, 
not  diftinftly  to  be  difcerned  by  any  tele- 
fcope  !  And  indeed  there  is  an  exa6t  refem- 
blance  between  the  fate  of  writers  and  the 
common  fate  of  mankind  :  for  as  in  hu- 
man  afFairs-fome  men  never  fo  vertuoufly, 
never  fo  bravely  acling,  are  pafTed  by  un- 
valued,  unrewarded  j  or  at  leail:  not  de- 
ferving  ill,  fall  by  unhappy  lot  into  unrea- 
fonable  hands  and  miferies  far  worfe  than 
death  -,  others  for  no  defert  are  hoifted  up 
to  honours  which  of  right  belong  not  to 
them ;  or  being  guilty  of  things  worthy 
utmofl  fliame  or  punifhm.ents,  yet  fcape 
the  flroke  of  juflice,  and  oft  times  with 
hoary  heads  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace; 
fomie  <leferving  well,  meet  with  rewards 
fuitable  to  their  merits;  others  with  con- 
tempt  due  to  their  no  deferts,  or  if  crimi- 
nal  with  punifhments  proportionable  to 
their  crim^es :  fo  in  the  ftate  of  iearnins:, 
among  the  writers  of  all  agcs,  fome  de- 
ferve  fame  and  have  it;  others  neither 
have  nor  deferve  it ;  fome  have  it,  not  de- 
ferving;  others  though  deferving  yet  lo- 
tally  mifs  it,  or  have  it  not  equal  to  tlieir 

deferts ! 
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deferts !  And  thefe  are  the  men  vvho  re- 
quire  our  mofr  peculiar  confideration,  and 
for  whofe  (ake  chiefly  it  is  that  this  dcfign. 
hath  been  undertai;en.  For  though  the 
perfonal  calamities  of  poor  wretched  mor- 
tals  are  the  highed  objeci:  of  hunian  pity, 
yet  methinks  there  is  fomething  of  com- 
pailion  due  to  extingaifiied  virtuc,  and  the 
lofs  of  many  ingenious  elaborate  and  ufe- 
ful  works ;  and  even  the  very  names  of 
fome  vvho  having  perhaps  been  compara- 
ble  to  Homer  for  heroic  poefy,  or  to  Eu- 
ripides  for  Tragedy,  yet  neverthelefs  fleep 
inglorious  in  the  crov/d  of  the  forgotten 
vulgar.  And  for  as  many  of  thofe  names 
of  writers  whether  more  or  lefs  eminent, 
as  have  been  preferved  from  utter  obUvion, 
together  vvith  an  account  for  the  mod  part 
of  what  they  writ,  all  learned  men,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  are  curious  of  antiquity,  arc 
obhged  to  thofe  generous  regifters,  who 
have  been  ftudious  to  keep  ahve  the  memo- 
ries  of  famous  men,  of  whom  it  is  at  leaft 
fome  fatisfaction  to  underffcand,  that  there 
were  once  fuch  men  or  writings  in  being. 
However,  lince  their  works  having  by 
whatever  cafualty  perifiied,  their  names, 

though 
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tliough  thus  recoided,  yet  as  behig  dirperfecl 
in  feveral  authors,  and  fome  of  thofe  not 
of  the  moft  confpicuous  note,  are  fcarce 
known  to  the  generaUty  even  of  the  learned 
themfelvcs,  and  fmce  cf  later  ages  the  me- 
mories  of  many  whofe  vvorks  have  been 
once  made  public  and  in  general  efteem, 
have  neverthelefs  through  tract  of  time, 
and  the  fucccfiion  of  new  generations  fallen 
to  decay  and  dwindled  ahnoft  to  nothing; 
I  judged  it  a  work  in  fome  fort  not  uncon- 
ducing  to  a  public  benefir,  and  to  many 
not  ungrateful  to  muO-er  up  together  in  a 
body,  though  under  theirfcveral  clafTi^s,  as 
many  of  thofe  that  havc  employed  their 
fancies  in  the  fcveral  arts  and  fciences,  as 
I  could  either  coIle6i:  out  of  the  feveral  au- 
thors  that  have  mentioned  them  in  part, 
or  by  any  other  ways  could  come  to  the 
knowledge  of.  But  finding  this  too  va- 
rlous  and  manifold  a  tafk  to  be  manacred 
at  once,  I  pitched  upon  one  faculty  firfc, 
which,  not  more  by  chance  than  inclina- 
tion,  falls  out  to  be  that  of  the  Poets,  a 
fcience  certainly  of  all  others  the  mofl  nobic 
and  exaltcd,  and  not  unworthily  termed 
DiviNE,  fince  the  height  of  poetical  rap- 

ture 
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ture  hath  ever  beenaccounted  llttle  lefs  than 
DiviNE  iNSPiRATioN.  Pardon  ms  there- 
fore,  moft  honoured  friends,  if  havingun- 
dertaken  a  province  mcre  weighty  and  dif- 
ficult  than  the  account  of  any  other  art  or 
fcience,  and  which  beyond  all  others  exer- 
cifeth  the  utmoft  nicety  and  fagacity  of 
judgment,  I  ambitiouily  make  addrefs  to 
the  patronage  of  perfons  of  fo  fair  a  repu- 
tation,  as  well  in  poetry  as  other  parts  of 
learning,  and  who  are  yourfelves  parties 
not  obfcurely,  or  without  juft  merit  con- 
cerned,  whom  againft  whatever  may  hap- 
pen  either  of  deferved  or  undeferved  cen- 
fure,  I  crave  leave  in  the  firft  place  to  havc 
rccourfe  to  as  advocates,  in  thenext  to  ap- 
peal  to  as  judges,  it  being  ftudioufly  my  de- 
fitQ  to  anticipate  as  much  as  poffibly  in  me 
lies,  all  that  can  be  faid  of  prejudice  or  ex- 
ceptionj  which,  if  I  forefee  aright,  will 
amount  only  in  the  main  to  one  grand  ob- 
je6lion,  namely,  the  omitting  of  fome  that 
ought  to  have  been  mentioned,  and  the 
mentioning  of  others,  that  might  without 
injuiy  have  been  omitted.  As  to  the  firft 
part  of  this  objedion,  I  have  nothing  to 
do,  but  humbly  to  beg  the  pardon  of  the 

perfons 
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perfons  fonegleded,  if  alive,  or  otherwife 
of  the  concerned  reader  in  their  behalf, 
Not  that  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  receive 
prefcriptions  froin  any,  but  vvhoni  I  think 
competent  to  judge  who  are  and  who  are 
not  v/onhy ;  but  as  being  not  altogether 
unconfcious  to  myfclf,  and  conceiving  it 
no  difpara':^ement  to  acknowIed?e,  that  for 
hafte  and  want  of  that  profound  leifure 
and  cther  advantages,  which  are  .requilite 
for  the  brinsiins:  of  all  endeavours  to  matu- 
rity,  (though  1  queflion  whether  ever  any 
human  work  was  ever  yet  fo  perfod:  as 
might  not  admit  either  of  addition  or  di- 
minution)  many  things  may  poffibly  have 
been  omitted,  fome  things  alfo  miflaken  ; 
though  l  dare  confidently  avouch,  that  of 
very  confpicuous  note  there  have  been  for- 
gotten  very  few,  if  any  ;  and  for  thofe,  who 
pretending,  and  not  without  reafon,  to  po- 
etical  fancy  or  judgmentequal  to  many  that 
have  VvTitten  with  apphiufe,  yet  neverthe- 
lefs  have  contented  themfclves  to  be  wife, 
ingenlous  or  judicious  only  to  themfelves, 
not  caring  to  tranfmit  any  memorials  to  pof  • 
terity  ;  certainly  thefe  men,  though  able 
to  contend  with  Apollo  himfelf,  cannot  in 
b  reafoa 
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reafon  challenge  to  themfelves  a  place 
among  the  poetical  writers,  except  upon 
the  teflimony  of  fome  veryauthentic  author. 
What  fhall  we  fay  of  thofe,  v/ho  fludying, 
no  doubt,  public  benefit  above  private  fame 
(for  fo  in  charity  we  ought  to  beheve)  have 
forborn  to  fet  their  names  to  what  they 
have  written ;  which,  if  by  any  kind  of  in- 
telhgence  they  could  be  recovered,  it  would 
be  a  moft  unmannerly  thing  to  divulge  his^ 
name  to  the  world,  who  thinks  iit  to  have 
it  concealed.  Sorry  I  am,  I  cannot  pay  a 
due  refped;  to  Mr.  Anonymous,  but  he 
is  the  author  of  fo  many  books,  thatto  make 
but  a  Catalogue  of  them,  would  require  a 
volume  fuflicient  of  itfelf.  Others  there 
are,  who  vouchfafe  but  the  two  firfl:  letters 
of  their  names ;  and  thofe,  it  is  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  defire  to  be  known  only  to  fome 
friends,  that  underftand  the  interpretation 
of  thofe  letters,  or  fome  cunning  men  in 
the  art  of  divination.  Now,  as  to  the 
laft  part  of  my  objedtion,  I  have  fo  much 
the  more  confidence  to  fland  upon  my  own 
juflification,  by  how  much  I  rely  upon 
this  maxim,  that  it  is  lefs  injuftice  to  admit 
of  twenty  that  deferve  no  notice  or  mention, 

than 
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than  to  omit  one  that  really  dererves.  And 

here,  methinks,  there  feems  to  arife  a  large 

field  of  examination  or  diftindion,  between 

thofe  that  are  in  truth  of  no   valuc  or  de- 

fert,  and  thofe  that  are  generally  reputed 

fo.     It  is  to  be  obferved,   that  fome  have 

been  once  of  great  edeem,  and  have  after- 

wards  grov^^n  out  of  date  ;  others  have  never 

arrived  to  any  efteem,  and  poflibly  in  both 

cafes  the  merits  of  the  caufe  may  have  been 

various    on   either  fide.     Yet  I  am  apt  to 

believe,  that  as  it  is  a  more  frequent  thing 

to  over  than  undervaUie,  fo  a  univerfal  con- 

tempt  is  a  fhrev/d,  not  infalUble,  fign  of  an 

univerfal  indefert :   the  reafon  is  plain,   for 

though  no  doubt  the  number  of  the  judi- 

cious  and   knowing   is   as    great,    if   not 

greater  than  ever,  yet  moft  confefTedly  not 

fo  great  as  that  of  the  ignorant  or  only  fu- 

perficiaUy  knowing.     There  are  many  that 

think,  fevv  only  can  judge;  therefore  things 

of  the  moft  tranfcendent  exceUence  are  for- 

the   mofl    part  only  valued   by  perfons  of 

tranfcendent   judgment;  whereas    the  in- 

difFerent  and  plaufible  are    received   with 

general  and  vulgar  applaufe.     So  that  thofe 

works,   which  being  advantageoufly  pub- 

b  2  Uined, 
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llfhed,  neverthelefs  obtaln  no  fame,  may  be 
juflly  fufpedled  of  litcle  or  no  worth ;  fmce 
had  they  been  excellent,  they  might,  fal- 
lina:  into  the  hands  of  the  fevv  that  iud2e, 
have  becn  buoyed  up  by  their  autpority: 
had  they  been  plaufible,  they  would  have 
been  cried  up  by  many  that  think.  And 
fhall  fuch  very  ignote  and  contemptible 
pretenders  be  allowed  a  place  amiOng  the 
moft  renowned  of  poetic  writers,  among 
fo  many  laureated  heads,  with  the  triumph- 
ant  wreath  of  Parnafius  ? 

1  beg  your  favourable  attention  ;  yours 
in  the  firft  place,  moft  equal  judges ;  yours 
in  the  next,  mofl  courteous  readers  !  Let 
mc  plead  a  little  for  the  well-meaners  only, 
as  fomething  fympathifmg  v/ith  thofe,  for 
whom  1  plead :  virtue  wili  plead  for  itfelf, 
and  needs  no  advocate.  Firil  let  it  be  con- 
fidered,  that  no  man  defigns  to  write  ill ; 
every  one  eithcr  writes  well,  or  would 
write  well.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  mor- 
tal  man  to  difcover  that  v/it,  judgment, 
fancy,  or  induflry,  with  which  he  never 
was  endowed,  and  without  moftofwhich, 
if  not  all,  a  good  poem  cannot  be  written. 
It  is  his  hard  fate  thcrefore,  who,  void  of 

all. 
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all,   becomes  a  dabler  in  poetry :     wc  are 
not   all   born  heroic  poets,  nor  wriiers  of 
fublime   tragedy.     However,   there   is   no 
poetical  volums,  bs  it  nevcr  fo  fmall,  but 
it  requires  fome  pains  to  bring  it  forth,  or 
elfe  a  notable  fiuent  knack  of  rhyminjj:  or 
verfifying.     And  how  fmall  a  matter  is  it 
for  never  (o  trivial  a  work,   before  it  comes 
to  be  condemned   to  the   drudgery  of  the 
chandler,  or  tobacco-man,  after  the  double 
expence  of  brain  to  bring  it  forth,  and  of 
purfe  to  publifli  it   to  the  world,   to  have 
this  memorial —  *'  Sttcb  a  cne  wrote ftich  a 
thing.*'  Befides,    that  it  will  eafily  be  ima- 
gined  in  works  of  this  nature,  that  we  write 
as  weli  to  the  inquifitive  as  the  judicious, 
to  the  curious  as   the  critic.      There  are 
many  bufy  inquirers  after  books  ;  not  good 
books,  but  books  3  what  hath  been  written 
on  fuch  or  fuch  a  fubject,     For  thefe  meii 
who  would  grudgs  the  fiight  mention  of  a 
book,  and  its  author,  yet  not  fo  far  as  to 
condefcend  to  the  taking  notice  of  every 
fmgle-ineeted  pie-corner  poet,  who  comes 
fquirting  out  v/ith  an  elegy  in  mourning  for 
every  great  perfon  that  dies. 

As  for  the  antiquated  and  fallen  intoob- 
■  b  3  fcurity, 
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fcurity,  frotn  their  former  credit  and  repu- 
tation,  they  are  for  the  moft  part  thofe  that 
have  written  beyond  the  verge  of  the  pre- 
fent  age.  For  let  us  look  back  as  far  as 
about  30  or  40  years,  and  we  lliall  find  a 
profound  filence  of  the  poets  beyond  that 
time,  except  of  fome  few  dramatics,  of 
whofe  real  worth  the  intereft  of  the  now 
flouriHiing  ftage  cannot  but  be  fenfible.  Is 
antiquity  then  a  crime  ?  No,  certainly  -,  it 
ought  to  be  had  in  veneration.  But  nothins: 
it  feems  rehflies  fo  well  as  what  is  writ- 
ten  in  the  fmooth  flyle  of  our  prefent 
language  taken  to  be  of  late  fo  much  re- 
iined.  True  it  is,  that  the  flyle  of  poetry 
till  Henry  the  VIIIth's  time,  and  partly 
alfo  within  his  reign,  may  very  well  appear 
uncouth,  flrange  and  unpleafant  to  thofe 
that  are  affeded  only  with  what  is  famihar 
and  accuflomed  to  them.  Not  but  there 
were  even  before  thofe  times,  fome  that 
had  their  poetical  excellencies,  if  well- 
examined,  and  chiefiy  among  the  refl, 
Chaucer,  who,  through  all  the  negled:  of 
former-aged  poets,  flill  keeps  a  name, 
being  by  fome  few  admired  for  his  real 
worth  i  to  others  not  unpleafing,  for  his 

facetious 
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facetious  way,  which  joined  with  his  Old 
Englifh,  entertains  them  vvith  a  kind  of 
drollery.  Plowever,  from  Queen  EHza- 
beth*s  reign,  the  language  hath  been  not 
fo  unpoJiflied,  as  to  render  the  poetry  of 
that  time  ungrateful,  to  fuch  as  at  this  day 
will  take  the  palns  to  examine  it  well.  Be- 
fides,  if  no  poetry  fliould  pleafe,  but  what 
is  calculated  to  every  reiinement  of  a  lan- 
guage  ;  of  how  ill  confequence  this  would 
be  for  the  future,  let  him  confider  and 
make  it  his  own  cafe,  who  being  now  ia 
fair  repute,  and  promifing  to  himfelf  a 
lafting  fame,  fliall,  two  or  three  ages  hence, 
when  the  language  comes  to  be  double  re- 
fined,  underfland  (if  fouls  have  any  intel- 
ligence  after  their  departure  hence,  what 
is  done  on  earth)  that  his  works  are  becorne 
obfolete  and  thrown  afide,  If  then  their 
antiquated  ftyle  be  no  fufficient  reafon,  why 
the  poets  of  former  ages  fhould  be  rejec- 
ted,  much  lefs  the  pretence  of  their  anti- 
quated  mode  or  fafliion  of  poetry,  which, 
whether  it  be  altered  for  the  better  or  not, 
I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  very  pleafant 
humour,  that  we  fhould  be  fo  compliant 
with  the  French  euflom,  as  to  follow  fet 
b  4  fafhions. 
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fafhions,  not  only  in  garments,  but  alfo  in 
muiic,  (wherein  thc  Lydian  mood  is  now 
moH;  in  requefl)  and  poetry.  For  clothes, 
I  leave  them  to  the  difcretion  of  the  modifh, 
whether  of  our  own,  or  the  French  nation : 
breeches  and  doublet  will  not  fall  under  a 
metaphorical  confideration.  But  in  arts 
and  fciences,  as  v/ell  as  in  moral  notions, 
I  lliall  not  fcruple  to  maintain,  that,  what 
was  "  verum  et  bonum"  once,  continues 
to  be  fo  always.  Now,  whether  the  trunk- 
hofe  fancy  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  or 
the  pantaloon  genius  of  ours  be  befl:,  I  fhall 
not  be  hafly  to  determine,  not  prefuming 
to  call  in  queflion  the  judgment  of  the  pre- 
fent  age :  only  thus  much  I  mufl  needs  fay, 
that  cufLom  and  opinion  oft-times  take  fo 
deep  a  root,  that  judgment  hath  not  free 
power  to  acft. 

To  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Latins,  the 
modern  poets  of  all  nations,  and  for  feveral 
ages,  have  acknowledged  themfelves  be- 
holding  for  thofe,  both  precepts  and  ex- 
amples,  which  have  been  thought  condu- 
cing  to  the  perfediion  of  poetry ;  for  the 
manner  of  its  garb  and  drefs,  which  is 
verfe,  we  in  particular  to  the  Itahans,  the 

firfl- 
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firft  of  the  moderns,  that  have  becn  emi- 
nently  fanious  in  this  faculty  ;  the  meafure 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  verfe  being  no  way 
fuitable  to  the  modern  lano;uas:es.  And 
truly,  fo  faras  I  haveobferved,  the  Italian 
ftanza  in  heroic  poem,  and  the  fonnet,  can- 
zon,  and  madrigai  in  tlie  lyric,  as  they  have 
been  formerly  more  frequently  made  ufe  of 
by  the  Englidi,  than  byany;  fo,  except 
their  ovvn  propcr  language,  they  become 
none  better  than  ours  3  and  therefore  having 
been  ufed  v/ith  fo  good  fucceis,  I  fee  no 
reafon  why  they  fhould  be  utterly  rejeded. 
There  is  certainly  a  decency  in  one  fort  of 
verfe,  more  than  another,  vvdiich  cuftom 
cannot  really  alter ;  only  by  famiharity  make 
it  feem  better.  How  m.uch  more  flately 
and  majeftic  in  epic  poems,  efpecially  of 
heroic  argument,  Spenfer*s  flanza  (which 
I  take  to  be  but  an  improvement  upon  Taf- 
fo's  Ottava  Rtma^  or  the  Ottava  Rima  it- 
itX^i  ufed  by  many  of  our  cnce-efteemed 
poets)  is  above  the  v/ay,  either  of  couplet, 
or  alteration  of  four  verfes  only,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  were  it  revived,  would  foon  be 
acknowledged  :  and  in  Hke  manner  the 
Italian  fonnct  and  canzon,  above  Pindaric 

ode« 
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ode,  whlch,  whstever  the  name  pretends, 
comes  not  fo  near  in  refcmblance  to  the 
Odes  of  Pindarus,  as  the  canzon,  which 
though  it  anfwers  not  fo  exad:ly,  as  to  con- 
lift  of  Stroph,  Antiftroph  and  Epod,  yet 
the  verfes,  which  in  the  firfl  ftroph  of  the 
canzon,  were  tied  in  no  fixed  number,  or- 
der  or  meafure,  neverthelefs  in  the  follow- 
ing  ftrophs  return  in  the  fame  number,  or- 
der  and  meafure,  as  were  obferved  in  the 
lirfl :  whereas,  that  which  we  call  the 
Pindarlc,  hath  a  nearer  affinity  with  the 
Monoftrophic,  or  Apolelymenon,  ufed  in 
the  chorufes  of  ^fchylus's  tragedles.  One 
thlng  more  is  to  be  obferved,  between  the 
Itallan  verfe  and  ours,  namely,  that  the 
diiTyllable,  whlch  in  that  language  is  the 
only  way  of  rimlng,  is  alfo  in  ours  very 
applicable  to  rime,  and  hath  been  very 
much  ufed  formerly  ;  I  was  going  to  fay, 
with  as  much  grace  fometimes,  if  not  more 
than  the  monofyllablc ;  but  that  I  am  loth 
to  appear  too  fingularly  addid:ed  to  that, 
which  is  now  fo  utterly  exploded,  efpeclally 
fmce  there  are  other  thlngs  of  much  greater 
confequence  than  the  verfe.  Though  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  a  poetical  fancy 

is 
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is  miich  {ecn  in  the  choice  of  verfe,  proper 
to  the  chofen  fubjeift ;    yet  however,  let 
the  fafhion  of  the  vcrfe  be  what  it  wili ; 
according  to  the  difFerent  hu,mour  of  the 
writer,  if  the  ftyle  he  elegant  and  fuitable, 
the  verfe,   whatever  it  is,   may  be  the  bet- 
ter  difpenfed  with.     i^nd  the  truth  is,  the 
ufe  of  meafure  alone,  without  any  rime  at 
all,  would  give  far  more  ample  fcope  and 
liberty  both   to  Hyle  and  fancy,  than  can 
poffibly  be  obferved  in  rime ;  as  evidently 
appears    from    an    EngHfh    heroic    poem, 
which  came  forth  not  many  years  ago,  and' 
from  the  ftyle  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid  and 
others  of  the  Latins,  which  is  fo  pure  and 
proper,  that  it  could  not  poilibly  have  been 
better  in  profe. 

Another  thing  yet  more  confiderable,  is 
condudt  and  defign  in  whatever  kind  of 
poetry,  whether  the  epic,  the  dramatic,  the 
lyric,  the  elegiac,  the  epasnetic,  the  buco- 
hc,  or  the  epigram,  under  one  of  which 
.  all  the  whole  circuit  of  poetic  deiign,  is 
one  way  or  other  included.  So  that  who- 
ever  fliould  defire  to  introduce  fome  new 
kind  of  poem,  of  different  falliion,  from 
any  known  to  the  ancients,  would  do  no 

more 
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more  than  he  that  iriould  ftudy  to  bring  a 
nevv  order  into  architedure,  altosether  dif- 
ferent  both  from  the  Doric,   lonic,  Corin- 
thian,  Tufcan  and  Compofite.  Epigram  is, 
as  it  were,  the  fag  end  of  poetry,  and  in- 
deed  confifls  rather  of  conceit  and  acumen 
of  wit,  than  of  poetical  invention :  yet  it 
is  more  commendable  to  be  a   Martial    in 
poetry,  than  Juvena]'s    Codrus   in   heroic 
poetry.     The  Epsenetic  comprehends  the 
hymn,  the  epithalam.ium,  the  gcnethliacon, 
or  what  elfe  tends  to  the  praife  or  con^ra- 
tulation   of   divine,  cr   on    earth  eminent 
perfons.     The  bucohc  oreclogue,  pretends 
only  the  familiar    difcourfe  of    fliepherds 
about  their  loves,  or  fuch   iike  concern- 
ments:  yet  under  that  umbrage,  treats  ofts 
of  higher  matters,   thought  convenient  to 
be  fpoken  of  rather  myfterioufly  and  ob- 
fcurely,  than  in  plain  terms.     The  elegiac 
feems  inlended  at  firft,  for  complaints  of 
croffes  in  love,  or  other  calamitous  acci- 
dents ;    but  becamie  applicable  afterwards 
to  all  manner  of  fubjedts  and  various  occa- 
iions,     The  lyric  confifts  of  fongs  or  airs 
of  love,  or  other  the  mofl  foft  and  delight- 
ful  fubjed  in  verfe,  moft  apt  for  mufical 

com- 
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compofition,  fuch  as   the   Itahan  fonnet ; 
but  moft  efpecially  canzon  and    madngal 
before-mentioned,    and    the    Engliib   ode 
heretofore,  much  after  the  fame  manner. 
The  dramatic  comprehends  fatire,  and  her 
two  daughters  tragedy  and  comedy.     The 
epic  is  of  the  largeft  extent,  and  includes 
all  that   is   narrative,    either  of  things  or 
perfons,  the  highefl  degree  whereof  is  the 
heroic,  as   tragedy  of  the  dramatic,  both 
which  confifl  in  the  greatnefs  of  the  argu- 
ment.     And  this  is  that  which  makes  up 
the  perfedion  of  the  poet ;  in  other  ar^u- 
ments,  a  man  may  appear  a  good  poet,  iii 
the  right  management  of  this  alone,  agreat 
poet.     For  if  invention  be  the  grand  part 
of  a  poet  or  maker,  and  verfe  the  leaft,  then 
certainly  the  more  fublime  the  argum.ent, 
the   nobler  the  invention,   and  by  confe- 
quence  the  greater  the  poet.     And  there- 
fore   it  is  not    a  meer  hiftorical   relation, 
fpic't  over  with  a  httle  (light  fidion,   now 
and  then  a  perfonated  virtue  or  vice  rifing 
out  of  the  ground,  and  uttering  a  fpeech, 
which  makes  a  heroic  poem.     But  it  muil; 
be  rather  a  bricf  obfcure  or  remote  tradi- 
tion,  but  of  fome  remarkable  piece  of  flory, 

in 
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in  which  the  poet  hath  an  aniple  field  to 
enlarge   by  felgning    of  probable   circum- 
ftances :  in  which,  and  in  proper  allegory, 
invention,  the  vvell  management  whereof 
is  indecd  no  other  than  decorum,  principally 
confifteth  ;  and  v^^herein  there  is  a  kind  of 
truth  even  in  the  midfl:  of  fiction.  For  what- 
ever  is  pertinently  faid  by  vvay  of  allegory, 
Is  morally,  though  not  hiflorically  true;  and 
circumilances,   the  more  they  have  of  ve- 
rifimility,  the  more  they  keep  up  the  re- 
putation  of   the  poet,   whofe  bufmefs  it  is 
to  deliver  feigned  things,   as  like   to  truth 
as  may  be ;  that  is  to  fay,  not   too  much 
exceeding   appreheniion,   or  the    belief  of 
what  is  poflible  or  iikely,  or  politively  con- 
tradiclory  to  the  truth  of  hiftory.     So  that 
it  would  be  abfurd  in  a  poet,  to  fct  his 
hero  upon  romantic  acftions  (lethis  courage 
be  what  it  will)  exceeding  human  ftrength 
and  power,  as  to  fight  fmgly  againfl  whole 
armies,  and  come  offunhurt;  at  leafl  if  a 
mortal  man  and  not  a  deity,  or  armed  with 
power  divine.     In  like  manner  to  tranfgrefs 
fo  far  the  compute  of  time,  as  to  bring  to- 
gether  thofe  that  lived  feveral  ages  afunder, 
as  if  Alexander  the  Great  fliould  be  brought 

to 
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to  fight  a   lingle  duel  with  Julius  Cffifar, 
would  either  argue  a  {hameful  ignorance  in 
chronology,  or  an  irregular  and  boundlefs 
licence  in  poetical  fidion,   Vv^hich  I  reckon 
is  allowed  the  poet,  chiefly  upon  this  con- 
fideration ;  becaufe  being  fuppofed,  as  he 
ought,  to  underftand  the   ways  of  heroic- 
virtue  and   magnanimity  from  better  prin- 
ciples  than  thofe  of  common  and  impHcit 
opinion,  he  hath  the  advantage   of  repre- 
fenting,  and  fetting  forth  greater  ideas,  and 
more  noble  examples  than  can  probably  be 
drawn  from  known   hiflory.     And  there 
indeed  is  no  ingenuous  or  excellent  quaUty, 
either  native  or   acquired,  wherewith  he 
fhould  not  be  fully  acquainted;  no  part  of 
learning  in  which  he  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
aclly  infi:ru(fted  ;  fince  as  a  curious  piece  of 
hiftory    painting,     which   is   the    highefi: 
perfedtion  in  the  art  of  pid:ure,  is  the  re~ 
fult  of  feveral  other  arts,  as   perfpedlive, 
proportion,  the  knowledge  of  hifiory,  mo- 
rality,  the  paflions  of  the  mind,  ccc.  fo  he- 
roic  poefy  ought  to  be  the  refult  of  all  that 
can  be  contrived,  of  profit,  dehght,   or  or- 
nament,  either  from  experience  in  human 
afFairs,  or  from  the  knowledge  of  all  arts 

and 
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and  iciences :  it  being  but  requifite  tha. 
the  fame  work,  which  fets  forth  the  higheft 
ad:s  of  kings  and  heroes,  fliould  be  made 
iit  to  allure  the  incUnations  of  fuch  hke 
perfons  to  a  ftudious  dehght  in  reading  of 
thofe  things,  which  they  are  dcfired  to 
imitate. 

They  likewife  very  much  err  from  pro- 
babihty  of  circumftance,  who  go  about  to 
defcribeancient  things  after  a  modcrn  mo- 
dei,  which  is  an  untrutli,  even  in  poetry 
itfelf,  and  fo  againft  all  decorum,  that  it 
(hov/s  no  otherv/iTe,  than  as  if  a  man  fhould 
read  the  antient  hiftory  of  the  Perfians  or 
Egyptians,  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  cuftoms 
and  manners  of  the  modern  Itahans  and 
Spaniards.  Befides,  that  our  author  (hould 
avoid  as  much  as  rnight  be,  thc  making 
fuch  defcriptions  as  fliould  any  \v<iy  betray 
his  ignorance  in  any  cufloms,  or  any  other 
knowledge,  in  whichhe  ought  indufLrioufly 
to  fliew  himfelf  accompliilied. 

There  is  alfo  a  decorum  to  be  obferved 
in  the  flyle  of  the  heroic  poem,  that  is,  that 
it  be  not  inflate  or  ginghng  with  an  empty 
noife  of  words,  nor  creepingly  lovv  and  in- 
fipid,  but  of  a    majefty,    fuitable   to  the 

grandeur 
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grandeur  of  the  fabject,  not  nice  or 
aihamed  of  vulgarly  unknown,  or  unufual 
words ;  if  either  terms  of  art,  well-chofeii 
and  proper  for  the  occafion,  for  fear  of 
frightning  the  ladies  from  reading,  as  if  it 
v/ere  not  more  reafonable,  tliat  ladies  who 
will  read  heroic  poem,  fhould  be  qualified 
accordingly,  than  that  the  poet  ihould 
checkhis  fancy  for  fach,  either  men  or  la- 
dies,  whofe  capacities  will  not  afcend 
above  Argalus  and  Parthenia, 

Next  to  the  heroic  poem,  if  not  asfome 
think  equal,  is  Tragedy,  in  condud:  very 
difFsrent,  in  height  of  argumcnt  ali^e,  as 
treating  only  of  the  adions  and  concern- 
ments  of  the  moft  illuftrious  perfons : 
whereas  Comedy  fets  before  us  the  humours, 
converfe  and  defigns  of  the  more  ordinary 
fort  of  people  ;  the  chief  parts  whereof  are 
the  ^'Qo<;  and  '=•«55?,  by  which  latter  is  meant 
that  moving  and  pathetical  manner  of  ex- 
preflion,  which  in  fome  refpedl  is  to  ex- 
ceed  the  hi2:heft  that  can  be  delivered  in 
heroic  poefy,  as  being  occafioned  upon  re- 
prefenting  to  the  very  hfe,  the  unbridled 
paflions  of  love,  rage  and  ambition,  the 
violeut  ends  or  downfalls  of  great  princes, 
c  the 
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the  fubverfion  of  kingdoms  and  eflates,  or 
whatcver  elfe  can  be  imagined  of  funefl  or 
tragical  j  all  which  wilf  lequire  a  frlle  not 
ramping,     but    paiTionately     fedate    and 
movhig.     As  for  the  EtJDCSy  waving  far- 
ther  large  difcourfes,  as  intending  a  pre- 
face  only,  not  poetical  fyflem,  I  fliall  only 
leave  it  to  confideration,  whether  the  ufe 
of  the  chorus,  and  the  obfervation  of  the 
ancient  law  of  tragedy,  particularly  as  to 
iimitation  of  time,  would  not  rather  by 
revjving  the  priftine  glory  of  the  tragic,  ad- 
vance  than  diminifli  the  prefent ;  adding 
moreover,  this  caution,  that  the  fame  in- 
decorums  are  to  be  avoided  in  tragedy,  as 
have  already  been    intimated   in    heroic 
poem ;     befides   one  incident   to  tragedy 
alone,    as  namely,    that  linfey-woolfy  in- 
termixture  of  comic  mirth  with  tragic  fe- 
rioufnefs,    which   being  fo  frequently   in 
ufe,  no  wonder  if  the  name  of  play  be  ap- 
plied  vvithout  diflinclion,  as  well  to  tra- 
gedy  as  comedy.     And  for  the  verfe,  if  it 
mufl  needs  be  rime,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  way  of  verfifying,    Vv^hich  bears  the 
name  of  Pindaric,  and  which  hath  no  ne- 
cefTity  of   being  divided  into  flrophs  or 

ftanzas. 
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flanzas,  would  be  much  more  fuitable  for 
tragedy  than  the  continued  rhapfody  of  ri- 
ming  coupiets,  which,  whoever  fhall  mark 
it  well,  wili  find  to  appear  too  itiff  and  of 
too  much  conftraint  for  the  Hberty  of 
converfation,  and  the  interlocution  of  fe- 
verai  perfons. 

And  now,  before  I  conclude,  I  cannot 
but  call  to  mind  fomething  that  may  be 
yet  alledged  againfl  fome  very  noted  wri- 
ters,  either  philofophers,  hiflorians,  ma- 
thematicians,  or  the  like,  here  mentioned, 
who  for  what  they  are  faid  to  have  written 
in  poetry,  being  perhaps  but  fmall  or  in- 
confiderable,  will  fcarce  be  thought  worthy 
a  place  among  the  poets.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed,  they  do  not  fliine  here  as  in  their 
proper  fphere  of  fame.  Neverthelefs,  fmce 
it  is  not  ungrateful  to  many,  to  know  all 
that  hath  been  written  by  famous  men,  as 
well  in  the  arts  they  boafl,  as  thofe  they 
mofl  profefs ;  and  fmce  the  regilter  of  one 
fcience  only  may  well  take  the  greater 
fcope  within  that  circuit,  I  judged  it  not 
impertinent  to  mention,  as  well  thofe  fa- 
mous  men  in  other  faculties,  who  have  alfa 
writ  poetically,  as  the  moli:  famous  of 
c  2  poetical 
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poetical  writers:  coniideringefpecially  hcw 
largely  the  name  of  poet  is  generally  taken. 
For  if  it  were  once  broueht  to  a  (inCt  fcru- 
tiny,  who  are  the  rlght,  genuine  and  true- 
born  poets,    I  fear  me,  our  number  would 
fall  fliort.     And   there-are,many  that  have 
a  fame  defervedly  for  what  they  have  writ, 
even  in  poetry  itfelf,    vvho,   if  they  come 
to  the  tefl,  I  queftion  how  well  they  would 
endure  to  hold  open  their  eagle  eyes  againft 
the   funi     JVif,    ingenuity  and  karning  in 
verfe,  even  elegancy  itfclf,  though  that  comes 
neareji,  are  one  thing  \  true  fiaiive  poefry  is 
another  -,  in  which  there  is  a  certain  air  and 
fpirity  which,  perhaps,  the  moji  learned  and 
judicious  in  other  arts  do  not  fejfcBIy  op- 
prehendy  much  lefs  is  itattainahk  by  any  Jludy 
or  ijiduflry,     Nay,    though  all  the  laws   of 
heroic  poem,  all  the  laws  of  tragedy  werc 
exadtly  obferved,    yet  flill  thls  *^  tour  en- 
trejeant,"    this  poetic  energy,  if  I  may  fo 
call  it,  would  be   required  to  give  Hfe  to 
all  the  refl,  which  fhines  through  all  the 
roughefl,  moft  unpoUllied  and  antiquated 
language,    and  may  haply  be  wanting  in 
the  moft  polite  and  reformed.     Let  us  ob- 
ierve  Spenfer,   with  all  his  ruflic  obfolete 

words. 
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words,  Vv'ith  all  his  rongh-heu^n  clowterly 
verfes ;  yet  laks  him  throughout,  and  we 
fhall  find  in  him  a  graceful  and  poetic 
mvRJefly.  In  Ilke  manner  Shakefpeare,  in 
fpite  of  his  unfiled  cxpre{Iions,  his  ramb- 
ling  and  indigefted  fancies,  the  laughter  of 
the  critical,  yet  muft  be  confefTed  a  poet 
above  many  that  go  beyond  him  in  litera- 
ture,  fome  dcgrees.  All  this  while  it 
would  be  very  unreafonable,  that  thofe 
who  have  been  learned,  judicious,  or  in- 
genuous  in  verky  fliould  be  forgotten  and 
left  out  of  the  circuit  of  poets  in  the  larger 
acceptation. 

Thus,  moft  worthy  arbiters,  I  have  laid 
before  you  the  reafon  and  occafion  of  this 
defign,  have  apologized  for  what  I  judged 
molt  obnoxious  to  cenfurc  or  obje6lion, 
have  laftly  delivered  my  own  fentiment  in 
fome  things  relating  to  poetry  j  wherein 
if  I  have  diiiered  ought  from  the  received 
opinion,  I  can  fafely  aver,  that  1  have  not 
done  it  out  of  afFedlation  *of  fmgularity, 
but  from  a  differcnt  apprehenfion,  which 
a  ftricl  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  things 
(for  there  is  alfo  a  right  and  a  wrong,  a 
belt  and  a  worfl,  as  well  in  poetical  as 
c  3  othe 
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other  aflertions)  hath  fuggefled  to  my  rea- 
fon ;  perfuading  myfelf  that  no  right  judg- 
ment  can  be  given,  or  diftindlion  made  in 
the  v^ritmgs  of  this  or  that  author,  in  what- 
ever  art  or  fcience,  but,  without  taking 
ought  upon  truft,  by  an  unbiafled,  and, 
from  the  knowledge  of  antient  authors, 
judicious  examination  of  each  :  being  alfo 
fufficiently  aflured  of  the  concurrence  with 
me  in  this  matter,  of  all  impartiai  readersj 
of  yours,  efpecially,  my  moft  honoured 
friends,  whom  I  wifli  that  fate  which  I  am 
concerned  in  for  all  deferving  writers,  a 
lafting  fame,  equal  to  the  merit  of  what 
you  have  fo  advantageoufly  pubUflied  to 
the  world. 


EDITOR*s 
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EDITOR's     PREFACE. 


THE  preceding  preface  of  Phillips  difco- 
vers  a,ilile  of  tafte  and  fentiment,  as 
Warton  obferves  of  the  book  itfelf,  far  above 
that  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  written.  The 
opinions,  nay  rhe  very  expreflions  of  Milton, 
break  out  in  almofl:  every  page,  Thofe  loft/ 
ideas  of  genuine  poetry,  v,'hich  Dr.  Jofeph  War- 
ton  has  fince  fo  happily  exprefled,  and  foper- 
petually  inculcated,  in  his  "Eflay  on  the  genius 
and  writings  of  Pope,"  are  here  mofl  unequivo- 
cally  afiTerted,  and  may  be  confidered  from 
hence  to  pofiTefs  the  authority  of  our  immortal 
epic  bard.  I  repeat  the  words,  for  they  can- 
not  be  too  often  repeated  :  "  Wit,  ingenuity, 
"  and  lcarning  in  verfe,  even  elegancy  itfelf, 
"  though  that  comes  nearefl,  are  one  thing; 
"  TRUE  NATivE  POETRY  is  anothcr ;  in  which 
*'  there  is  a  certain  air  and  fpirit,  which,  per- 
"  haps  ihe  mofl:  learned  and  judicious  in  other 
"  arts  do  not  perfedly  apprehend  ;  much  lefs  is 
*J  k  attainable  by  any  fl:udy  or  indufliry." 
To  feel  chetruth  of  this  pofition,]we  need  only 
c  4  attend 
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attend  to  the  oplnions  which  are  vehemently  and 
obftiRately  entertained,  even  by  the  weil-in- 
formed  regarding  Pope.  If,  inftead  of  having 
been  publilhed  before  that  ingenicus  maD  was 
born,  this  paffage  had  been  written  from  a  long 
lludy  into  the  charader  of  his  writings,  it  could 
not  more  cxactly  have  applied  to  him.  And  to 
deny  him  the  praife  of  one  of  the  firft  of  poets, 
for  his  '*  Effay  on  Criticilm,"  for  his  "  Moral 
ElTays,"  and  his  *'  Satires,"  calls  forth  nct  only 
the  contradi(5lion  of  his  readers  in  gencral,  buc 
thcir  aftonifnmenr,  and  even  their  refentment  or 
contemDt.  "  What'*  they  crv,  in  the  atro^^iance 
of  ignorance,  *'  is  poetry,  if  thefe  be  not  ?"  I 
never  {hall  forget  the  wonder,  and  cven  ill- 
opinion  I  incurred  from  a  rerpedtable  and  be- 
nevolenc  old  clergyman,  when  once  ac  the  age 
of  eighteen,  I  ventured  to  queftion  Pope's  titlc 
to  the  higheft  poetical  rank  ! 

Dr.  Johnfon,  whofe  lives  of  the  Poets  are 
extremely  valuable,  from  the  knowledge  of  life 
theydifplay,  from  their  morality,  and  from  thac 
acutenefs  of  inveftigation  and  vigor  of  expref- 
fion,  which  his  aftonilhing  powers  of  intelle<ft 
threw  on  every  fubjed  in  which  he  engaged, 
has  yet  contributed  to  authorize  this  degraded 
tafte.  For  candour  ought  to  confefs,  that  a 
feeling  for  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry  was  not 
among  his  excellencies.  Is  it  poffibie  for  thofe 
to  doubc  it,  who  recQllcd:  the  opinion   he  has 

expreffed 
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expreflTcd  of  Miiton's  Lycidas ;  and  of  thc  odes 
of  Gray  ?  Who  remember  that  he  has  fcarce 
mentioned  the  Fables  of  Dryden,  and  that  he 
has  hardly  conferred  even  a  cold  extorted  praifc 
on  the  Ode  to  rhe  Paflions,  by  Coilins  ?  Who 
muft:  admit,  thar,  among  the  modern  pocts, 
who  have  prerenfions  to  excellcnce  in  thcir  art, 
there  are  but  two,  except  his  favourite  Pope,  to 
whofe  merits  he  has  donc  any  tolerable  juftice  ? 
Thefc  are  Thomfon  and  Young  :  of  whom  hc 
has  fpoken  of  onc  with  nobleand  difcriaiinative 
praifc  :  and  the  poetical  charadler  of  the  other, 
he  has  cclebrated  wiih  a  warm  and  happy  fpien- 
dor  of  eloqucnce,  which  is  perhaps  thc  finclt 
paflage  in  all  the  efForts  of  his  pen. 

Is  it  thus  fcaatily,  that  praifc  fhould  be  di- 
ftributed  to  thofe,  who  pofTcfs  the  vcry  rare  gift 
of  this  genuine  fpirit  ?  And  in  eftimating  how 
rare  it  is,  thc  opinion  of  fir  WiliiamTemple  is 
worth  confideration.     "  I  know  not,'*  fays  he, 

*  whecher  of  all  the  numbers  of  mankind,  that 
'  live  within  the  compafs  of  a  thoufand  years  j 
'  for  one  man  that  is  born  capablc  of  making 
'  fuch  a  poet  as  Homer  or  Virgil,  thcre  may 
'  not  be  a  thoufand  born  capablc  of  making  as 

*  great  generals  of  armics,  or  minifters  of  ftate, 

*  4S  any  the  moft  renowncd  in  ftory.*" 
Again,  he  fays  of  this  gift :  "  whoever  docs 


*  Templc'i  Works,  fol,  1750,  vol.  i,  p.  ijS. 
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*'  not  aftc£l  and  move  the  fame  prefent  pafTions 
"  in  you,  that  he  reprefents  in  others,  and  ac 
"  other  times  raife  images  about  you,  as  a  con- 
*'  jurer  is  faid  to  do  fpirits,  tranfport  you  to 
**  the  places  and  to  the  perfons  he  defcribes, 
'*  cannot  be  judged  to  be  a  poer,  though  his 
**  meafures  are  never  fo  juft,  his  feet  never  fo 
**  fmooth,  or  his  founds  never  fo  fweet."* 

Dr.  Johnfon,  born  no  doubt  vvith  violent 
paffions,  yet  with  the  organs  of  his  fenfcs,  thro* 
which  the  fancy  is  ftored,  if  not  imperfedl,  furely 
far  from  acute,  had  from  a  very  early  age  moft 
cultivated  his  powers  of  ratiocination,  till  by 
degrees  he  grew  to  efteem  lightly  every  other 
fpscies  of  exccllence:  and  carrying  thefe  ideas 
into  poetry,  he  was  too  much  inclined  to  think 
that  to  reafon  in  verfe,  when  the  harmony  of 
numbers,  and  efpecially  if  fomething  of  the  or- 
nament  of  poetical  language,  was  added  to  the 
force  of  truth,  was  to  attain  the  higheft  praife 
of  the  art.  AU  elfc,  he  too  generally  confidered 
as  unfubftantial. 

*'  A  timbal's  found  were  better  than  the  voice  ; 

*f  The"verfe  ♦*  were"fonn:  "  theeloquence  were  noife."f 

The  pleafure  of  pure  defcription  or  fenti- 
ment,  of  what  was  calculated  merely  to  exercife 
the  imagination  or  the  heart,  he  feems  fcarce 


»  Temple's Works,  fol,  1750,  vol.  j,  p.  239   .f  Pfior'i  "  Charity," 
V.  15,  i6. 
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ever  to  have  felt,  excepc  at  the  happy  moment 
when  with  fuch  elevated  vigor  of  language  he 
difcriminated  the  genius  of  Thomfon. 

If  Johnfon  has  failed,  no  wonder  that  ordi- 
nary  critics  do  not  even  "  apprehend"  (as 
Phillips  fays)  wherein  true  genius  confills.  The 
firft  qualification  is  that  extreme  fenfibility, 
through  which  images  are  ftrongly  and  originally 
imprefled  upon  the  mind  by  the  objeds  them- 
felves,  and  whence  all  thofe  feelings  of  admira- 
tion  and  tendernefs  vvhich  they  caufe,  rife  fpon- 
taneoufly,  without  being  forced  by  the  hot-bed 
of  books,  or  the  aid  of  flow  rcfledion.  V/ho- 
ever  has  felt  the  charms  of  nature,  or  the  paf~ 
fions  common  to  mankind  with  fuch  force,  and 
cultivated  language  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  to  be 
able  to  arrefl;  and  tranfcribc  his  own  immediate 
fenfations,  poflfefi^es  the  powers  of  a  poer.  "  He 
looks  round  on  natureand  on  life,"  as  Johnfon 
himfelf  fays  of  Thomfon,  "  with  the  eye  which 
nature  beftows  only  on  a  poet  y  the  eye  that  dif, 
tinguiflies,  in  every  thing  prefented  to  its  view, 
whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  can  de- 
light  to  be  detained,  and  with  a  mind  that  at 
once  comprehends  the  vaft,  and  attends  to  the 

minute. The  poet  imparts  to  us  fo  much 

of  his  own  enthufiafm,  thatour  thoughts  expand 
with  his  imagery,  and  kindle  with  his  fenti- 
ments." 

Such  are  thc  primary  quajifications  of  a  poetj 

and 
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and  a  fhort  oJe  or  fonnet  may  breathe  the  fpirit 
and  vividnefs  which  is  derived  from  them,  as 
well  as  an  epic  poem.  Whence  then,  perhaps, 
it  wiil  be  afked,  ariles  the  vaft  fuperioritv  of 
theepic  poei:'s  fame  ?  Becaufe  that  inexhauflible 
varicty  of  imagery,  that  boundjefs  extent  of 
knowledge,  that  ficry  invention,  the  rerult  of  a 
perpetual  mental  adivity,  as  wcll  as  molt  exer- 
ciled  judgment,  and  that  unwearied  ftrcngth 
which  enables  a  genius  to  keep  on  the  wing  for 
fo  iong  a  fiighr,  requires  fuch  a  combination 
of  intcllefflual  qualities  and  acquirements,  as 
fcarcely  occurstwicc  in  ten  centuries. 

But  vulgar  writers,  who  have  no  idea  cf 
poctry,  except  from  its  mechanical  parts,  cannot 
conceive  fuch  a  mode  of  appreciatingit.  They 
miftake  the  drcfs  for  the  form,  and  if  the  lan- 
guage  be  gorgeous,  and  the  lines  mellifluent, 
even  though  it  addrcfs  the  eye  and  the  ear,  ra- 
ther  than  the  mind,  [they  call  it  the  produclion 
of  genius.  They  talk  of  compofitions,  which 
they  tell  us  are  proofs  of  a  feeling  heart  and  a 
cultivated  mind,  but  want  fhecharadlerillics  of 
genius.  If  by  this  they  meaq,  ihat  they  are  the 
pidures  of  the  writcr's  immediate  fcnfations, 
thcy  admit  that  genius,  which,  while  they  are 
defcribing  it,  they  are  (o  liitle  acquainted  with, 
as  to  difown.  If  they  bc  only  borrowed  from 
books,  it  would  be  difficult  to  guefs  how  they  af- 
ford  evidence  of  the  author's  own  feelings ! 

Thc 
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The  degree  indeed,  of  this  prlmary  genius 
depends  upon  a  mixed  conlideration  of  the  traits 
of  fublimity  or  pathos  of  the  images  wbich  ic 
deiineates,  and  of  the  ftrength  and  power  with 
which  they  are  imparted, 

A  deceafed   writer,  (whofe   unhappy  fate   I 
muft  lameBt,  and  whofe  very  vigorous  and  ex- 
traordinarygenius  I  muft  acknowledge,  ftrongly 
as  I  abhor  in  her  writings  the  tendency  of  thofc 
abominable  principles,  which  the  indulgence  of 
her  violent  pa.Tions  caufed  to  predominate  over 
her  head  and  her  heart)  has  thus  exprefled  her- 
felf.     "  The  poet,  the  man  of   ftrong  fcelings, 
givcs  us  only  an  image  of  his   mind,  when  he 
was  adually  alone,  converfing  with  himfelf,  and 
making  the  impreflion  which  nature  had  made 
on  his  own  heart.     If,    at  this  facred  moment, 
the  idea  of  fome  departed  friend,  fom,e  tender 
recolkclion  when  thc  foul  was  moft  alive  to  ten- 
dernefs,  intruded   unawares  into   his  thoughts, 
thc  forrow  which  it  produced  is  artlefsly,  yet 
poetically  exprefled  •,    and  who  can  avoid  fym- 
pathizing  ?     Love  to  man  leads   to  devotion  ; 
grand  and  fublime  images   ftrike  the  imagina- 
tion ;    God  is  feen  in  every  floating  cloud,  and 
comes  from  the  mifty  mountain  to  receive  the 
nobleft  homage  of  an  intellii2:ent  creature,  oraife. 
How  folemn  is  the  moment  when   all  affcflions 
and  remembrances  fade  before  the  fublime  ad- 
miration,  which   the   wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 

God 
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God  infpires,  when  he  is  worfhipped  *  in  a 
temple  not  made  with  hands\  and  the  world 
ieems  to  contain  only  the  mind  that  formed,  and 
the  mind  that  contemplates  it !  Thefe  are  not 
the  weak  refponfes  of  ceremonial  devotion ; 
iior,  to  exprefs  tljem,  would  the  poet  need 
another  pot;t's  aid  :  his  heart  burns  within  him, 
and  he  fpeaks  the  language  of  truih  and  nature 
v/i:h  refiltlefs  energy.  Inequalities  of  courfe, 
are  obfervable  in  his  effufions  j  and  a  lefs  vigo- 
rous  fancy,  with  more  tafi:c,  would  have  pro- 
duced  more  elegance  and  uniformity;  but  as 
paflTages  are  foftened  or  expunged  during  the 
cooler  momentsof  refleflicn,  the  underftanding 
is  gratified  at  the  expeoce  of  thofe  involuntary 
fenfations,  which,  like  the  beauteous  tints  of 
an  evcning  fi^iy,  arefoevanefcent,  that  they  melt 
into  new  forms  before  they  can  be  analyzed. 
For  hovvever  eloquently  we  may  boaft  of  our 
reafon,  man  muft  often  be  delighted,  he  cannot 
tell  why,  or  his  blunt  feelings  are  not  made  to 
rclifli  the  beauties  which  nature,  poetry,  or  any 
of  the  imitative  arts  afford."* 

Among  the  poets,  of  whom  the  prefcnt  vo- 
lume  treats,  there  certainly  are  difplayed  con- 
tinuai  proofs  of  an  infinitely  ftronger  genius 
than  amongthcir  fucceflbrs,  though  intermixed 
with  a  thoufand  grofs  faults  and  inequalitics. 


»  Pofthuiroas  WorkSj  Efiay  oa  Poetrv,  iv,  p.  162,  165. 
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which  the  modern  rules  of  criticifm  and  the  cold- 
nefs  of  a   predominanc  judgment  would   have 
fupprefled.     But  does  this  correflnefs  make  us 
atnends  for   that  want  of  intereil,  with  which 
we  read  the  faint  tranfmifiions  of  borrowed  ima- 
ges  and  fentiments,  which  generally  char3<5terize 
an  highly-polilhed  fcate  of  literature  ?   It  is  r rue, 
that  in  the  few  inftances  in  wnich   the   fire  of 
originaJity,  has  neither  fleptamidft  the  profufion 
cf  hereditary  ftores,  nor  been  larther  controuled 
by  the  corredinefs  of  a  cuitivated  tafte,  than  to 
lop  off  its  exuberances,  a  pcrfed:  poetical  com- 
pofition   has  alone   been  produced.     But  how 
often  can  vve  expecl  this  wonderful  coincidence 
to  happen  ?    With  the  fingle  exception  of  IMil- 
ton,  where  have  fancy  and  judgment  been  found 
to  be   fo  exadly  poifcd,  unlefs   in  a  few  very 
Ihort  poems,  in  v/hich  there  vvas  not  required 
the  vigor  neceffary  to  thofe,  who  mud  continue 
on  the  wing  for  fo  long  a  flight,  as  an  epic  poem, 
Let  it  not  however  be  underfl:ood,  that  judg. 
mcnt  was  unneceffary  to  thofe  works,  whichour 
earller  poets  have  produced.     Chaucer,    whofe 
genius  ftill  fliines  brightly  through  all  the  ob- 
fcurities  of  four  centuries,  muft  havc  been  as 
fuperior  to  his  cotemporaries  in  judgment  as  he 
w;s   in  fancy.     In   rudenefs,  in  barbarifm,  in 
groflhefs  and  flatnefs  of   imaoerv  and  fentiments 
he  is  as  much  exceeded  by  them,  as  he  totally 
fiies  away  from  ihem  in  beaucies.     Such  is  the 
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mighty  flame,  fo  prophetic  is  iheeye  of  genius, 
tbac  he  anticipated  the  polifli  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred  years,  Perhaps,  the  native  powers  and 
the  rarenefs  of  genius  can  by  no  inftance  be  fo 
unanfwerably  illuftrated  as  by  the  charader  of 
Chaucer.  Were  art  and  induftry  to  contributc 
as  mainly  to  the  formation  of  a  poer,  as  Johnfon 
ieems  to  infinuate,  it  is  impofTible  that  Chaucer 
could  have  taken  a  flight  fo  very  far  beyond, 
not  on!y  his  cotemporaries,  but  his  fuccefibrs. 
Who  will  believe,  that  it  was  principally  by  la- 
bor  and  application  that  heobtained  this  cxcel- 
lence  ?  Who  will  believe,  that  "  large"  as  his 
**  general  powers"  might  be,  any  application 
could  have  made  him  equal  in  ihe  fciences  to 
Bacon  or  Newton  ? 

Dr.  Warton  has  juftly  remarked,  that  after 
the  rules  of  compofition  have  becn  much  Iludied, 
nations  have  feldom  produced  any  very  eminent 
work  of  fancy.  And  thcfe  pages  will  afFord  a 
proof,  that  of  thc  fecondary  pocts,  they,  whofe 
rank  or  aclivity  have  moft  engaged  them  in  the 
bufinefs  and  buftle  of  life,  and  who  therefore 
could  leail  have  attended  to  the  canons  of  criticifm 
and  the  arts  of  wricing,  poflrfs  the  moft  genuine 
merit,  and  retain  to  this  day  the  mofi:  permanenc 
fame.  Such  were  Lord  Surry,  firThomas  Wyat» 
Lord  Buckhurfl:,  Lord  Vaux,  Lord  Oxford,  fir 
Philip  Sydney,  and  fir  Walter  Raleigh.  The 
poems  of  thefeeminent  men  will  appear  pleafing 
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and  harmonious,  even  to  thofe  who  are  little 
accuftomed  to  our  ancient  writers-,  while  the 
writings  of  fcholars  of  that  day  are  for  the  moil 
part  pedantic,  harfh,  and  difgufting.  Nor  in- 
deed  is  this  confined  to  poetry  :  the  fame  dif- 
ference  appears  in  profe.  While  we  are  reading 
ihe  letters  or  mcmorials  of  Lord  Eflex,  or  any 
other  ftatefman  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  of  welU 
known  abillties,  we  fhall  be  delighted  with  an 
eafy  vigor  of  ftyle,  which  we  fhall  look  for  in 
vain  in  the  afFcded  publications  of  profefTed 
authors. 

In  this  volume  are  recorded  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fixty  Englifh  poets,  wholived  pre- 
vious  to  theperiod  at  which  the  bookfellers  in- 
(lru6ted  Dr.  Johnfon  to  commence  his  celebra- 
ted  LivES  i  and  among  ihem  arc  included  two 
names,  whom  one  alone  of  all  their  fuccefTors 
can  rival.  And  furely  it  will  not  be  denied, 
that  they  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  works 
of  the  mofl  emincnt  of  thofe,  of  whom  I  have 
here  given  an  account,  muft  have  a  very  imper- 
fe6t  idea  of  the  compafs,  of  the  profufe  and 
copious  fancy,  of  the  energy,  and  the  fimpli- 
city  of  Englilh  poetry. 

In  1687,  one  William  Winftanley*,  a  con- 
temptible  fcribbler,  originally  a  barber,  ftole  all 
the  characlers  of  the  Englifti  poets  out  of  Phil- 

He  was  alfo  author  of  «  Seled  L.ves  of  Englifli  Worthies"  pria- 
j  cipally 
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lips's  book,  and  formed  a  volume  which  he  en- 
titled  "  The  livcs  of  the  n>oft  fairjOiis  Englifli 
poets".  &c.  8vo. 

In  1723,  Giies  Jacob  publifiied  in  two  vo- 
lumcs  8vo.  "  The  Poctical  Regifter :  or  ihe 
**  lives  and  characlers  of  all  the  Engiilli  poers, 
**  wilh  an  account  of  their  writings.  Adorned 
*'  vvith  curious  fculptures  engraven  by  the  beil 
*'  mafters." — The  fecond  volume  contains  the 
Dramatic  Poets.  In  the  firft  volume  are  re- 
corded  about  217  names  ;  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern  bcing  mixed  together  in  alphabetical  order  -, 
and  many  of  the  latterof  fuch  obfcurity,  that  I 
believe  they  are  fcarcely  any  where  ei!e  to  hc 
met  with.  The  booli  is  a  little  fuller,  (as  it  in- 
cludes  fubfequent  writers,)  and  perhaps  fome- 
what  more  exadt  in  recording  tiiles  of  books, 
than  Winftanley's — but  it  is  nearly  of  the  fame 
mean  and  defpicable  nature  as  the  othcr.  This 
author  is  thus  rccorded  by  Pope  in  the  Dun^ 
ciad,  B.  iii,  1.  149  : 

•*  Jacob,  the  fcourgc  of  grnmmar  mark  vvith  nwe, 
Nor  lefs  revere  him  blanJerbufs  of  law." 

He  was  the  ibn   of  a  malfter  at   Rumfey  in 


cipally  ftolen  from  LoyJ,  (as  Loyd  ftclc  from  Fuller)  •'  Hiftorical 
Rarities".  "  The  Loyal  Martyrology"  and  fome  fingle  lives,  aU  8vo' 
He  mufl  not  be  confounded  vvith  an  ingenious  man  of  this  name,  who 
perifhed  inEddyftone  light-houfe,  the  p^ibhfherof  theViews  of  Aud- 
ley-End,— See  Walpole's  Anccd^tes  o£  Painting, 
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Hamprtiire,  and  bred  to  the  law,  on  which  he 
publifhed  many  compilations  ;  and  among  the 
reft,  the  Legal  Didionary,  which  goes  by  his 
name,  and  is  in  ufe  to  this  day, 

Thomas  Coxeter  afterwards  laid  the  ■foun- 
dation  for  the  ufeful  work,  which   is   knovvn 
by  thc  nameof  "  Cibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets.*» 
Coxeter  was  born  of  an  ancient  and  refpeftable 
family  at  Lechlade  in  Gloucefterfiiire,  in  1689, 
and  cducated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where 
he    wore  a  civilian*s  gown,    and   about  17 10 
abandoning  the  civil  lav/  and  every  other  pro- 
fcfTion,    came   to   London.     Here  continuing 
wichout  any  fettled   purpofe,    he   bccame   ac- 
quainted   with   bookfellers  and   authors,    and 
amaffed  materials  for  a  biography  of  our  poets,' 
He  had  a  curious  colledion  of  old  plays,  and 
was  the  firft  who  formed  the  fcheme  adopted 
by  Dodfley,  of  publifhing  a  colle<Slionof  them.' 
In  1744  he  circulated  propofals  for  publifhing 
a  new  edition  of  the  plays  of  May,  with  notes 
and  a  life,  and  took  that  opportunity  to  com- 
plain  of  Dodiley's  invafion  of  his  plan,   and  of 
the  new  edition,  which  he  calls  a  fpurious  one, 
of  Sackville's  Gorboduc  by  Spence,  1736;  on 
which  account  he  intended  to  add  a  more  cor- 
rcft  edition  of  that  play  with  Sackville's  other 
poetical  works,  hls  life,    and   a  gloflary.     In 
1747  he  was  appointed  fecretary  to  afociety  foj. 
d  2  the 
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the  encouragenient  cf  an  Eflay  tovvards  a  com- 
plete  Engllih  liiitory  ;  under  the  aiifpices  of 
which  appcared  the  firn;  volunie  of  Carte^s 
Hiftory  Oi  England.  He  died  of  a  fever  on 
Eafter-day,  ipth  April  1747,  aet.  59*.  War- 
ton  calls  him  a  faithful  and  induftrious  collec- 
tor  in  our  old  EngliHi  literature.f 

In  1753  were  publifhed  in  five  volumcs  duod. 
"  The  Lives  of  the  Poetsof  Great  Britain  and 
*'  Ireland   ro  the  time  of   Dean  Swift.    Com- 
*'  piled  from  ample  materials  fcattered  in  a  va- 
*'  riety  of  books   and  efpecially  from  the  MS. 
"  notes  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Coxeter  and 
**  others,    coUeflcd  for  this  defign.     By  Mr. 
"  Cibber."     The  hiftory  of  this  work  has  becn 
little  underftood   till  latcly.     Dr.  Johnfon  has 
faid  in  his  Lives,  that  it  was  the  work  of  Robert 
Shiels,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  been  an  amanu- 
enfis  to  himfelf  i  and  that  the  bookfellers  gave 
Theophilus  Cibber  ten  guineas  for  the  ufe  of 
his  name  ;    by   which,    as  Bofwell    records,   a 
double  impofition  was   intended  :    in  the  firft 
place,  that  it  was  the  work  of  Cibber  at  all ; 


*  New  Gen.  Bio^.  Di<5l.  1798,  vol.  iv.  p.  328,  f  Bofvvell  fays 
<'  Johnfon  told  me  that  a  Mr.  Coxeter,  whom  he  knew,  had  coUec- 
ted,  I  think,  about  500  volumes  of  poets,  whofe  vvorks  vvere  mofl 
knovvn ;  but  that  upon  his  death  Tom  Ofborne  bought  them,  and 
they  were  difperfed,  which  he  thought  a  pity,  as  it  was  curious  to 
fee  any  feries  complete;  and  in  every  vohime  of  Poeras  fomethinj 
good  may  be  found."— Bofvveirs  Life,  ii,  p.  542. 

and 
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and  in  the  fecond  piace,  that  It  vvas  thework  of 
old  Cibber."*  However,  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view  for  May  1792,  there  is  fuch  a  correcflion 
o{  the  above  infotmation,  as  Bofwell,  iii  the 
lccondediiion  ot  his  Life  of  Johnion,  very  can- 
didly  fays  he  fliould  rhinlc  himfclf  very  culpable 
not  to  fubjoin.  "  This  accouni,"  laysthecri- 
t;c,  "  is  very  inaccurate.  The  following  (late- 
ment  of  fafts  we  know  to  be  true,  in  every  ma- 
terial  circumilance  :  Shiels  was  the  principal 
coHeflor  and  digefler  of  the  materials  for  the 
vvork  :  but  as  hc  was  very  raw  in  authorlhip, 
an  indifferenc  writer  in  profe,  and  his  language 
full  of  Scotticifms,  Cibber,  Vvho  vvas  a  clever, 
lively  fellow,  and  then  foliciting  employment 
among  the  bookfeliers,  vvas  cngaged  to  corrcct 
the  ftyie  and  didion  of  the  whole  work,  tlieii 
intended  to  make  only  four  volumcs,  vvith  power 
to  alrer,  expunge,  or  add,  as  he  liked.  Hc 
vvasalib  to  fupply  notes  occafionaliy,  efpecialiy 
concerning  thofe  dramatic  poets  with  whom  hg 
had  bcen  chiefly  converfant,  He  alib  engaged 
to  write  feveral  of  tiie  iives ;  which,  (as  vve  are 
toid)  he  accordingly  performed.  He  vvas  far- 
ther  ufeful  in  ftrilvmg  out  the  Jacobitical  and 
Tory  fcncinients,  whic!)  Shiels  had  induftrioufly 
interiperlcd  wherever  he  could  bring  them  in  ; 
and  as  the  lucceis  of  thQ  work  after  all  appeared 

*  Bofweirs  Life  of  Jnhnfon,  ii,  p.  392. 
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very  doubtful,  he  was  content  with  twenty-one 
pounds  for  his  labour,  befide  a  few  fets  of  the 
books,  to  difperfe  among  his  friends. — Shiels 
had  nearly  feventy  pounds,  befide  the  advantage 
of  many  of  the  beft  Lives  in  the  work  being 
communicated   by  friends  to  the  undertaking  i 
and  for  which  Mr.  Shiels  had  thefame  confider- 
ation  as  for  the  reft,  being  paid  by  the  Iheet  for 
the  whole.     He  was,  however  fo  angry  with  his 
wiggilh  fupervifor,  (The.  like  his  father,  being  a 
violent  flickler  for  the  political  principles  which 
prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Georgc  the  Second) 
for  fo  unmercifully  mutilating   his   copy,  and 
fcouting  his  politics,  that  hc  wrote  Cibber  a 
challenge  :  but  was  prevenred  from  fendlng  it, 
by  the  publilher,    who  fairly  lavighed  him  out 
of  his  fury.     The  proprietors  too  were  difcon- 
tented  in  the  end,  on  account  of  Mr.  Cibber's 
uftexpeded  induftry  ;   for  his  correflions  and 
alterations  in  the  proof-fheets  were  fo  numerous 
and  confiderable,  that  the  printer  made  for  them 
a  grievous  addition  to  his  bill ;    and  in  fine  all 
parties  were  diftatisfied.     On  the  whole,    the 
work  was  produdive  of  no  profit  to  the  under- 
takers,  who  had  agreed,  in  cafe  of  fuccefs,  to 
make  Cibber  a  prefent  of  fome  addition  to  the 
twenty  guineas,  which  he  had  received,  and  for 
which  his   receipt  is  now   in  the  bookfeller*s 
hands.     We  are  farthcr  affured,  that  he  aftually 
obtained  an  additional  fum  ;  when  he  foon  after 

<in. 
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(in  the  year  175S)  unfortunately  embarked  for 
Dablin,  on  an  engagement  for  one  of  the  thea- 
tresthere:  but  the  fliip  was  caft  away,  and 
every  foul  on  board  peri(hed.  There  were 
about  fixty  paflengers,  among  whom  was  the 
Earl  of  Drogheda,  with  many  other  perfons  of 
confequence  and  propeity. 

"  As  to  the  alledged  defign  of  making  the 
compliment  pafs  for  ihe  work  of  old  Mr,  Cib- 
ber,  the  charges  feem  to  have  been  founded  on 
a  fom.ewhat  uncharitable  conftruftion.  We  are 
afl^ured  that  the  thought  was  not  liarboured  by 
fome  of  the  proprietors,  who  are  fl:ill  living*, 
and  we  hope  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  firfl: 
defigner  of  the  work,  v/ho  was  alfo  the  printer 
of  it,  and  who  bore  a  refpeitablc  charader. 

"  We  have  been  induced  to  enter  thus  cir- 
cumfl:antiaily  into  the  foregoing  detail  of  fads 
rclating  to  *  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,*  compiled 
by  Meflrs.  Cibber  and  Shiels,    from  a  fincere 
regard  to  that  facred  principle  of  truth,    to 
which  Dr.  Johnfon  fo  rigidly  adhered,  accord- 
ing  to  the  befl:  of  his  knowledge;    and  which, 
we  believe,  no  confideration  would  have  pre- 
vailed  on  him  to  violate.     In  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter,  which  we  now  difmifs,    he  had  no  doubt 
been  mifled  by  partial  and  wrong  information : 
Shiel   was    the  Do£lor's  amanuenfis ;    he   had 
quarrelled  with  Cibber  •,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  he  told  his  fliQry  in  his  own  way  ;  and/it  is 
d  4  certain 
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certain  that  be  was  noc  "  a  very  flurdy*  mo- 
ralift."t 

Thefe  five  volumes  contain  213  lives  from 
Chaucer  down  to  a  Mrs.  Chandler,  a  poetefs, 
who  died  iiih  Sept.  1745,  xt.  58.  The  laft 
volume  alfo  contains  the  lives  of  Swift,  Ham- 
mond,  Savage,  Tickel,  Aaron  Hili,  Thom- 
fon  and  Pope,  befides  many  lefs  eminent  au- 
thors.  But  out  of  the  58  poets,  whofe  iives 
fill  the  firft  volume,  which  comes  down  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  thcre  are  only  34  of  thofe, 
of  whom  I  now  prefent  fome  account  to  the 
public.  Cibber's  lives  are  not  ill-written,  and 
deferve  a  better  fame  than  they  feem  to  have 
attained. 

On  2g  May,  1777,  the  bookfellers  of  Lon- 
aon  having  refolved  to  re-publifhj  a  body  of 


*  Dr.  Johnfon,  however,  fays  "  Shiels  vvas  a  man  of  very  acute 
underftanding,  though  with  little  fcholaftic  education,  vvho  not  lonj 
after  the  publication  of  his  work,  died  in  London  of  a  confumption* 
His  life  vvas  virtuous,  and  his  end  was  pious." 

■f-  **  This  explanation,"  fays  Boswell,  "  appears  to  rae  very  fatis- 
faftory.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  the  ftory  told  by  John- 
fon,  does  not  reft  folely  upon  my  record  of  his  converfation ;  fof 
he  himfelf  has  publilhed  it  in  his  life  of  Hammond,  where  he  fays> 
'  the  manufcript  of  Shiels  is  now  in  my  pofTeffion.'  Very  prob.ibly 
he  had  trufted  to  Shiels's  vvord,  and  ncver  looked  at  it  fo  as  to  com- 
pare  it  vvith  '  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  .is  publilhed  nder  Mr.  Cib  . 
ber's  name.  Wliat  became  of  that  manufcript  I  know  not.  I  fup_ 
pofe  it  vvas  thrown  iuto  thc  fire  in  that  impetuous  combuftion  of  pa- 
pers,  vvhich  Johnfon,  I  think,  rafhlyexecutedwhen  «9riia«</«i." 
Bofweirs  Life  of  Johnfon,  8vo.  ii.  p.  392,  394. 
J  It  appears  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Edward  DiUy,  the  bookfeller,  to 

Bofwell' 
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Englifh  Poetry,  confifting  of  tliofc  vvorks, 
which  they  conccived  to  be  moft  popular,  con- 
trafted  with  Dr.  Johnibn  to  furniQi  thern  with 
a  ftiort  life,  in  the  way  of  Prcface  to  every  au- 
thor  whom  they  hnd  felc(5lc-d.  Hence  originated 
his  laft  great  work  *'  The  Lives  of  theEngiini 
Poets,"  of  which  the  firft  four  volumes  in  duo- 
decimo,  were  publilhed  early  in  1779,  and  the 
remaining  volumes  in  1781,  It  v;as  begun  m 
his  fixty-eighth  year,  and  fini&cd  in  his  feventy- 
fecond,  and  afiords  ample  proof  of  the  fuU  vi- 
gor  with  which  he  ftill  enjoyed  his  faculties. 
]t  containsonly  52  lives,  beginning  v/ith  Cow- 
ley,  and  ending  with  Lyttelton  :  and  of  thefe 
at  leaft  ten,*  as  the  work  profefled  to  be  a  fe- 
lc6tion,  might  furely  have  been  fpared. 

Of  this  celcbrated  work  I  have  already  in 
part  exprefred  my  opinion,  Bofwell,  the  ufe- 
ful,  yet  too  frequently  injudicious,  panegyrift 
of  Johnfon,  has,  I  think,  failed  egregioufly  in 
fixing  iis  merits  with  prccifion.  He  fays,  that 
Johnfon  "  delighted  to  expatiate  upon  the  va- 
rious  merits  of  the  EngliQi  Poets  i    upon   the 


Bofwel!,  dated  26  Sept.  1777,  that  tliis  iiiiJertakins  origiiiated  frora 
thc  fmall  editioi)  of  Bell  and  tiie  Mnrtins  at  Edinburgh,  which  the 
London  bookfellers  confidered  as  an  invafion  ot  vvhat  they  called  their 
Literary  Property,  ?.nd  that  the  o:  iginal  intention  was  to  publilh  an 
elegant  and  acciirate  eviition  of  all  the  pcets  from  Chaiicer  tothe  pre- 
fent  time.     Bofvv.  ii,  p.  45J4. 

*  Pomfret,  Stepney,  Wallh,  Smith,  Duke,  King,  Sprat,  Halifax, 
ShePiield,  f.na  YalJen. 

niceties 
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nicetles  of  thelr  chara£l:crs,  and  the  events of  iheir 
progrefs  through  the  world  whlch  they  contri- 
butsd  to  illuminate."  Should  he  not  rather 
have  faid,  *'  to  fearch  out  thelr  demerits,  and 
in  too  many  inftances  to  thlnk  the  nicetles  of 
their  charaftcrs  fo  Httle  worthy  of  inveftigatlon, 
as  to  comprize  wiihin  a  dozen  wldely  printed 
pages  the  accounts  of  men,  vvho  have  exhibited 
a  lor.g  life  of  literary  aad  intelleftual  fplendor 
upon  thc  wide  theatre  of  the  world  !"*  But  ic 
v?ill  come  more  properly  within  the  plan  of  the 
future  volume  whlch  I  Intend,  to  cnter  at  large 
iato  the  characler  of  this  extraordinary  perform- 
ance,  which  the  powerfuland  Inimitable  talcnts 
of  the  author  have  rendered  too  Interefting  to  bc 
deprefied  by  its  defecls ;  yet  of  which  it  Is  keenly 
to  be  regretted  thac  dull  heads  and  cold  hearts 
confider  the  faults  as  excellencles. 

In  1792,  fome  bookfellers  of  Edinburgh  un- 
dertook  a  more  comprchenfive  colledion  of  the 
Poets  than  had  hitherto  been  publiftied,  in  13 
volumes  large  8vo.  and  to  comprefs  as  much  as 
poffible  wlthin  thelr  plan,  printed  it  in  double 
columns,  wiih  an  extremely  fmall  type.  This 
cdition  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Editor  Robert 
Anderfon,  of  Edinburgh,  M.D.  whofurnilhed 
a  biographical  and  critical  preface  to  ihe  works 


«  Of  this  the  fhsht  and  coutcmptuous  ILfe  of  George  Lord  Lyttel- 
ixi,  is  a  glaring  proof. 

Of 
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of  each  poet.    Thefe  prefaces  are  written  with 
much  candor;  and  the  lives  of  fome  of  the  mo- 
dern  authors  contain  much  pbafing  and  ufeful 
information  which  had  not  hitherto  been  coUec- 
ted  together.   The  colledion  comprehends  the 
Works  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  authors,  of 
whom  forty-nine  are  not  to  be  found  in  John- 
fon's  edition,  and  forty-five  are  for  the  firft  time 
received  into  an  cdition  of  Englilh  Poetry.  Thc 
firft  volume  contains  Chaucer,  Surry,  Wyat, 
"  Uncertain  Audlours,"  from  TotelFs  Mifcel- 
lany,  and  Sackville.     Moft  alfo  of  the  modern 
poets  down  to  the  date  of  the  publication,  which 
was  clofed  in  November  1795,  are  inferted. 
The  Editor  would  alfo,  had  not  the  necelTary 
limitations  of  the  proprietors  interfered,  have 
inferted  Langland,  Gower;  the  befl  parts  of 
Lydgate,  Barclay,  Hawes ;  the  beft  parts  of 
Skehon ;  the  beft  parts  of  Warner,  Sydney, 
Marlow,   Stirling,   Quarles,  King ;    and   the 
tranflationsof  Fairfax,  Sandys,  and  May;  and 
of  the  moderns,  IVlarvell,  C.  Cotton,  Sedley, 
Hopkins,  Oldham,  Eufden,  Welfted,  Sewell, 
Mendez,  Jenner,  and  Kirkpatrick  *, 

Such  are  the  former  publications  of  the  livcs 
of  the  Englifh  Poets,  which  have  come  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  prefent  compiler.  In  the 

*  See  the  Editoi's  Preface  to  the  above  coIleSlion. 

hiftory 
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hlftory  of  the  art  itfelf,  by  the  late  Laureate,  ia 
vvhich  the  biography  of  its  profeflfors  was  only 
incidental,  there  is  indeed  almoft  every  thing  to 
fatisfy  tiie  mott  curious  enquirer  down  to  the 
period  at  which  the  work  concludes.  Bnt  ife 
partakes  fo  little  of  a  biographical  arrangement, 
and  is  intermixed  with  fo  many  differtations  and 
details,  which  are  perplexing  and  tedious  to  thc 
mere  readcr  of  lives,  that  it  does  not  feem  to 
fuperfede  the  ufe  and  neceflity  of  a  new  Bio- 
graphical  work  upon  the  fubje^. 

In  1753,  Mr.Thomas  Warton  had  publiftied 
his  "  Obfervaiions  on  the  Faery  Queen  of 
Spenfcr,"  in  8vo ;  a  work  which  he  correcled, 
enlarged,  and  re-publi(hed  in  two  volumescrown 
oftavo  in  1762.  But  of  his  grcat  work  I  Ihall 
give  an  account  in  the  words  of  the  New  Ge- 
neral  Diflionary.  **  The  plan  for  an  hiftory 
of  Englidi  Poetry  vvas  laid  by  Pope,  enlarged 
by  Gray :  but  to  bring  an  original  plan  nearly 
to  a  completion  was  referved  for  the  perfeve- 
rance  of  Warton.  In  1774,  appeared  his  firfl 
voiume;  in  1 7 7 8  the  fecond ;"  and[ini78i,] 
**  the  third,  which  brings  the  narrative  down" 
[_to  the  time  of  Spenfer]^.    This  work  difplays 

*  As  longagoas  the  fpring  of  1785,1  faw  in  the  newfpaper* 
the  advertifemcnt  of  a  four th  volume  ♦'  fpeedily  to  be  publifh- 
ed;"  \vhich,alas  !  bas  never  appeared.  Perhaps  a  greater  lofs 
could  not  have  happened  to  the  loyers  of  literaiure.    Editor. 

the 
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the  moft  fingular  combination  of  extraordinary 
taients  and  attainments.     It  unites  thedeep  and 
n-jinute  refearches  of  the  anriquary  wiLh  the  ele- 
gance  of  the   clafTical    fcholar,  and  the  fl^ill  of 
the  praflifed  vvriter.     The  ftyle  is  vigorous  and 
manly  ;    the  obfervations  acute  and  jufl;  j  and 
the  views  of  ihe  fubjt:6l  extenftve  and  accurate, 
yet  the  copious  fbores  of  materials,  which  it  de- 
rives  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  an- 
cient  poets,  caufe  ic  to  iole   much  of  its  hold 
upon  the  attention  of  the  reader.     Theextradts 
from  metrical  romances  and  legendary  tales  are 
long  and  tirefome,    clothed  as  they  are  in  obfo- 
lete  terms,  and  compofed  in  uncouth  numbcrs, 
But  wherever  there  is  a  fcope  for  critical  obfer- 
vation,  the  genius  of  Warton  fliines  forth,  and 
enlivens  the  profpe6t   of    rude  antiquity.     He 
fcatters  many  a  flower   over  the  defarts  of  our 
early  literature  ;    he  delineates  the  charafler  of 
every  poet  and  every  period  with  acute  and  ap- 
propriate  obfervation  ;    although   he  has  beea 
charged  vvith  fome  trifiing  miflakes,  yet  ic  can- 
not  be  denied,  that  he  has  fhewn  himfclf  emi- 
nently  qualified  for  the  execution  of  his  work.* 
He  died  20  May  1790,    ^t.  62^    and  perhaps 
there  was  no  one,  by  whofe  death  the  iicerature 
of    England    cculd    have   fuftained    a   greatcr 
chafmi.-j- 

*  Nevv  Gen.  Bioff.  Dift.  xv,  p./aia.  f  He  was  a  gfKuim  pcet, 

n)  ic?  (Iri^aeft  {'^r.(^.     I  israember  fome  years  ago,  whe;i  it  w2s  the 

fa&iua 
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I  will  now  mention  a  few  feleftions  of  Eng- 
lifii  Poetry,  from  the  earliefl:  period  5  fome  of 
tf-e  later  of  thefe  publications  having  been  ac- 
companied  by  biographical  notes :  and  I  will 
add  to  them  the  titles  of  one  or  two  early  vo- 
lumcs  of  criticifm. 

In  1557,  ihe  "  Songes  and  Scnettes"  of 
Lord  Surry,  were  printed  by  Tottell,  at  Lon- 
don,  in  quarto.  To  thele  were  added,  the 
"  Songes  and  Sonettes"  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyar, 
the  elder,  and  of  *'  Uncertain  Auclours." 
This  forms  the  firfl:  printed  poetical  Mifcellany 
m  the  Englifli  language.* 

In  J578,  was  publiflied  "  The  Paradife  of 
Dainiy  Devifes"  in  quarto,  containing  a  collec- 
tion  of  the  mofl:  fafliionable  poems  of  the  day, 
in  which  were  preferved  the  fugitive  vcrfes  of 
Loid  Vaux,-f   Lord  Oxford  and  othcrs. 


fafhion  to  deny  him  renius:  but  I  am  ufterly  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  wliat 
nieaning  thofe,  who  Jenied  genius  to  T.  Warton,  could  affix  to  the 
word.  Hear  the  manly  retort  of  his  elegaat  and  learned  brother. 
*^  The  Laureates  of  our  o'.vn  country  have  ever  been,"  as  Falilafffays 
"  the  occafion  of  v.  it  in  othcr  men."'  But  never  of  more  wit  thaii 
was  thrown  away  on  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  who  of  all  men  falt  the 
leafV,  and  leaft  delerved  to  ftel,  ihe  torce  of  the  Probatioiiary  Odes 
'-vritten  on  his  appointment  to  this  office,  and  wlio  always  heartily 
joined  in  the  laugh,  and  applauded  the  exquifue  wit  .'.nd  humour  that 
appeared  in  many  of  thofe  original  fatires.  But  I  beg  to  add,  that  not 
one  of  thefe  ingenious  laughers  could  liav?  produceJ  fuch  pieces  of 
true  poetry  as  the  Crufade,  the  gravs  of  King  Arthur,  the  Suicice,  and 
Ode  oii  the  approach  cf  Summer,  by  thisvery  Laureate."  Warton's 
Pope,  vi,p  328. 

*  £ee  p.  51,  f  See  p.4j. 

In 
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In  i6oOj  there  was  publiflied  "  Englancrs 
Helicon'*  quarco,  another  colledtion — of  v;hich 
there  was  aUb  an  edition  in  1614,  quarto.^ 

In  1586,  Webbe  publilTied  his  "  Difcouric 
of  Engli(h  Poetrie'*  quarto.  This  was  written 
in  dcfenceof  the  new  falliion  of  Englilh  hexa- 
meters.f 

In  1589,  Puttenham  gave  to  the  public  his 
**  Art  of  Englirti  Poefy."   Lond.  1589,  quarto. 

In  the  preface,  to  the  '*  Quintefience  of 
Englifli  Poctry,"  by  Thomas  Hayward,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  v/ritten  by  Oldys,  is  the 
following  account  of  another  cclledlion. — 
*'  It  is  obferved,  even  in  ihe  middle  of  Queen 
Elizabcth's  reign,  that  books  of  poetry  aad 
works  of  a  poetical  nature,  wcre  more  nume- 
rous  than  any  other  kinds  of  writings  in  our 
language.  Accordingly,  in  the  latter  end  of 
it,  they  were  thought  to  abound  with  fuch  ele- 

*  "  The  EJitor  of  Englanii^s  Helicon,  printed  moft  of  the  poeir;5 
Lti  his  col!ei5tion,  from  MSS.  which  attliat  time  were  probably  hynJ<xl 
about,  and  in  ttie  poffeflion  of  many  perfons,  even  aftertliey  hau  ai>- 
peared  in  print.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  has  to  fome  of  tliofe 
piecesfubfcrib?d  only  initialletter?,  to  othersnn  name  atall,thou^hths 
very  fame  poems  had  before  been  publifhed  with  their  authors  names. 
ile  appears  to  have  ufed  the  fignature  Jgnoto  \n  tlie  fame  fenfe  as  ue 
now  employ  tlie  \vorJ  Anonymoui.'" — Malone's  Supp.  to  Steeveni  s 
Shakefpeare,  1780,  vol.  i,  p.  -ji^i, 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  mention,  that  there  is  in  this  colJeiSioa 
i*  The  Shepheard's  Song  of  Venus  and  Adonis,"  by  H.  C.  which  M?.« 
lone  afcribes  to  Henry  Conft.ible — Ibid.  p.  423. 

f  See  p.  loS. — Alfo  note  to  p.  147,  and  an  account  of  tlieboolc  by 
Oldys,  in  note  to  p.  jic. 

gancies. 
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gancies,  that  no  lefs  than  twocolleftions,  prln- 
cipally  from  the  poenis  of  litr  time,  were  pub- 
liflied  in  one  year. 

**  One  of  thcfe  is  called  eelvitdere,  or  tlie 
Garden  of  the  Mufes"  printed  for  Hugh  Aftley, 
8vo,  1600.  The  author's  name  was  John  Bo- 
denham,  a  gentkman,  undoubtedly  ambitious 
of  diftinguifning  himfelf  by  the  laconic  fingu- 
larity  of  his  pcrformance.  Hence  we  fuppofe 
ic  was,  that  he  made  it  his  inviolable  ru!e  to 
admic  no  quotation  of  morc  than  one  line,  or  a 
couplet  of  ten  fyllabies.  This  makes  him  fo 
fparing  of  his  fenfe,  and  gives  him  fo  dogmati- 
cal  an  air,  thac  hisreader  is  rather  offended  than 
facisficd  with  his  entertainmenr.  The  length  or 
brevity  of  a  pafTage  is  indeed  no  reafon  for  either 
admitting  or  rejeding  it;  its  value  being  to  be 
rated  not  by  ics  fize  but  fenfe  ;  but  where  the 
former  is  fo  penurious,  the  latter  ought  to  make 
amends  either  in  beauty  or  inftruclion,  This 
his  friend  the  publidicr  feems  to  have  undcr- 
ftood  ;  for  he  tells  us,  his  author  would  not  be 
perluaded  co  enlarge  his  method,  and  promifes 
ample  addicions  in-the  fecond  imprelTion."* 

.Theother  colleftion  publifhed  the  fame  year 
in  a  larger  volume,  is  called^"  £ngland's  Par- 
nafTus,  or  the  choiceft  flowers  of  our  modern 
poets,"  &c.  1600,  of  which  an  account  isgiven 
in  page  220,  of  this  work. 

*  Pref.  ut.  fup,  p.  ix. 

The 
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The  next  publication  of  this  kind  is  called 
"  The  Englifli  Treafury  of  Wit  and  Language, 
colleifted  out  of  all  the  moft  and  beft  dramatic 
poets,  methodically  digefted  into  common- 
places  for  general  ufe.  By  John  Cotgrave,  Gent." 
8vo.  1655.  But  this  is  a  more  injudicious  per- 
formance  than  the  laft.* 

Then  followed  "  The  Englifti  ParnalTus,  Or 
an  Help  to  Englifti  Poefy,  by  Jofliua  Poole,  of 
Clare-Hall,  in  Cambridge,''  and  fometime  maf- 
ter  of  a  private  fchool  at  Hadley.  Lond.  8vo. 
1657,  '^^n*  ''  ^^  ^s,"  as  Oldys  fays,  "  iic 
only  to  teach  his  fcholars  the  pompous  infigni- 
ficance  and  empty  fvvell  of  pedantry  and  bom- 
baft/'t 

The  next  compiler  was  Mr.  Byflie,  who  pur- 
fues  the  general  defign  of  the  former's  Parnaf- 
fus,  ^"^d  therefore  calls  his  work,  "  The  Art 
of  Engliili  Poetry."  Lond.  8vo.  1703,  and  two 
vol.  i2mo.  And  he  afterwards  publi(hed  a 
larger  colle6lion  in  4  volumes  i2mo.  which  he 
entiiled  *'  The  Britifti  Parnallus.*'t 

In  171 8,  Mr.  Gildon  brought  forth  his 
"  Complete  Art  of  Poetry,"  in  2  v-  i2mo.  of 
which  the  firft'  confifts  almoft  entirely  of  criti- 
cal  difcourfes  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  poetry, 
and  rules  for  compofing  them  :  the  reft  is  a  col- 
lection  of  paflages  from  poets.§ 


»  Ibid,  n.  xi,         f  Ibid.  p.  xiii.         :J  Ibid,  p.  XV,         §  Ibid.  p.  xv", 

e  li^ 
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In  1759,  Mrs.  Ccoperpublifiied  her  "  Miifes 
Library"-,  Svo.ajudicious  performance,  inv,'hic!i 
ilie  exhibited  a  feries  of  fpecimens  of  our  early 
poets,  preccded  by  fliort  introdudions  of  their 
charafters,  and  a  fevv  other  notices. 

But  "  the  moft  comprehenfive  and  exaft 
coMMON-PLACE  of  thc  vvorks  of  our  mGft  emi- 
nent  poets  throughout  the  reign  of  Qiieen  Eliza. 
beth,  and  aftervvards,  vvas  publifiied  by  thc  be- 
forementioned  Mr.  Thomas  Hayward,  of  Hun- 
gerford  in  Berkfhire,  of  which  the  title  ran  at 
firft  in  thefe  vvords.  '*  The  Briti(h  Mufe,  a 
*'-  Colledlion  of  Thoughts,  Moral,  Naturai, 
**  and  Sublime,  of  our  Englilh  Poets  who 
«*  flourifhed  in  the  fixteenth  and  fevenieenth 
**  centuries.  With  feveral  curious  Topicks, 
**  and  beautiful  pafiages,  never  before  extrac- 
**  ted  from  Shakefpeare,  Jonfon,  Beaumonr, 
*'  Fletcher,  and  above  a  hundred  more.  The 
•*  whole  digefted  alphabetically,  &c.  in  three 
"  volumes.  London,  printed  for  F.  Cogan, 
•*  &c.  1738,"  i2mo.*     The  Preface  of  twenty 

*  The  followint;,  I  taketo  be  nothing  more  than  a  nev.-tille-page. 
*'  The  QviintelTence  of  InglilhPoetry;  or  acolledionof  all  thebeau- 
"  tiful  pafTages  in  our  poenis  and  plays,  from  the  celebrated  Spencer. 
*'  The  vvhole  inf^rudtive,  rr.oral,  and  humorous;  and  adapted  to  all 
**  degrees  of  mankind  :  alphabetically  digefted  under  proper  heads  iii 
**  chronological  order  of  time.  Colle<2ed  from  many  hundred  vo- 
*'  himej,  by  feveral  eminent  hands,  T«)  vvhich  is  prefixed,  an  alpha- 
*'  betical  catalogue  of  authors,  poems  and  piays,  quoted  in  the  collec- 
*'  lion.  Alfo  an  hiftorical  and  i  ritical  revievv  of  all  the  efiays  of  this 
*'  kind  hjtherto  publiftied.  In  tliree  vohimes  London.  Prlnted  for 
*'  O.  Payne,  at  Horace's  Head,  in  Pope's-head-?.lley,  ofpofite  thc 
'"  RojralExchange,"  1740. 

pages 
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pages  was  written  by  Mr.  William  Oldys,*  wich 
the  fupervifal  and  corre(5tions  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Campbell.  This  anecdote,  fays  Warton,  I 
learn  from  a  manufcript  infertion  by  Oldys,  ia 
my  copy  of  Allot's  "  England*s  ParnafTus/' 
which  once  belonged  to  Oldys.-f-  In  the  new 
cdition  of  the  General  BiographicalDiflionary, 
in  which  the  fcattered  notices  of  01dys*s  wri- 
tings  are  collefted  with  a  curious  and  commen- 
dable  acutenefs,  ic  is  recorded  that  Oldys  fays 
himfelf,  that  he  wrote  the  *'  Introdudlion  to 
Hayward's  Britifn  Mufe/'  and  that  he  adds 
"  that  the  penurious  publifhers  to  contradl  ir 
within  a  Iheer,  lcft  outa  third  part  of  the  beil 
matter  in  it,  and  mademore  faults  thanwerein 
the  original."J 

William  Oldys,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  well 
verfed  in  Englifh  anciquities,  a  correcft  writer 
and  a  good  hiftorian,  was  born  about  1687. 
He  was  a  natural  fon  of  WiUiam  Oldys,  LL.D. 
Chancellor  of  Lincoln,  1683,  &c.  In  1724, 
he  went  to  refide  in  Yorkfhire,  and  in  1730,  re- 
turned  to  London,  but  whether  he  rcfided  con- 
ftantly  in  town,  from  thac  time  to  the  end  of  hig 
life,  is  not  certain.  It  does  not  appear  whcn 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Herald's  College; 
but  he  refided  at  Gray's  Inn,  when  he  compilei 

■V  Iii  my  copy,  viz.  that  en.itled  "  the  Qaintenence,"  &c,  the  pre- 
face  fiUs  22  pages.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  ai.d 
figned  "  Thomas  Hayvvard."  f  Kift.  of  Engl.  Poetry,  iij,  p.  2!^!. 
X  Geu  Di<5li  xi,  p.  313. 

e  2  feve- 
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feveral  of  thc  lives  for  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,  to  v/hich  he  thtrefore  puc  tl:e  fjgnature 
G.  He  died  at  his  apartmentG  at  the  Cuilege 
of  Heralds,  15  April  1761,  aged  74,  in  very 
ftraitened  circuniftances,  when  his  books  and 
MSS.  vvere  fold  by.public  audlion.  In  theBri- 
tifli  Mufeum  is  01dys's  cony  of  Langbainc's 
Lives  of  theDramatic  Poets,  not  incerleaved, 
but  filled  with  notes  wricten  in  the  margin,  and 
betvveen  the  lines,  in  an  extremely  fnall  hand. 
It  came  to  the  Mufeum,  as  a  partof  the  library 
of  Dr.  Birch,  who  bought  it  at  an  auclion  of 
01dys's  books  and.papers  forone  guinea.  "  It 
appears,"  adds  the  writer  of  his  life,  above- 
cited,  "  that  a  preceding  and  more  imperfe<5t 
copy  of  this  book,  gave  rife  to  Cibber's  Lives 
ofthe  Poets,  1753."*  But  this  information  is 
furely  wrong :  there  can  be  liitle  queftion  that 
that  work  originatcd  frcm  Coxeter's  papers, 
though  it  might  receive  feveral  additions  froni 
thofe  MSS.  of  Oldys,  regarding  the  dramatic 
•writers.  Oldys  alfo  communicated  fcveral 
things  to  Mrs,  Cooper's  "  Mufes  Library,''  and 
he  left  fome  MS.  colleflions  for  a  life  of 
Shakefpeare,  which  Mr.  Steevens  had  feen,  and 
quotes.-f      Altxander  Oldys,    called    "    The 


*  The  Biographer  fays,  wc  ovve  this  curious  anecdote  to  the  ed^tiori 
of  the  "  Tatler"  with  notes,   &c.  vol,   i,   No.  27. — He  adds,    tha 
"  01dys's  notes  have  been  tranfcribed  into  interleaved  cojies  by  Bp 
Percy,   Mr.  Steevens,  Mr.  Malone,  and  Mr.  Reed,  and  thac  each  of 
thofe  gentlemen  has  made  confiderable  additions." 

■f  A  proof  of  Oldys's  minute  Jvaovvkdge  of  our  oJd  EnsHfli  Poetry, 

may 
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Little  Poet,"  and  "  the  EngliihScarron,"  was  a 
relacicn  of  our  author.* 

In  1740,  Mr.  Capel  publiflied  his  *'  Prola- 
fions,"  a  volume  of  ancienc  poems,  which  has 
never  fallen  in  niy  way.  Mr.  Edward  Capel 
was  well-known  for  his,  attention  to  thc  works  of 
Shakcfpeare.  Ke  was.  born  at  TroHon,  near 
Bury  in  Suifolk,  1 1  June  «71;?,  and  had  the  of- 
iice  of  DepuLy-InfpedLor-  of  Plays,  a  place  of 
,20ol.  a  year,  given  hini  by  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton.  He  publifned  an  edition  of  Shakefpeare, 
in  10  volumes,  8vo.  and  being  particularly  well- 
read  in  "  the  fchool  of  Shakefpeare,"  (the  old 
books  vvith  which  thaC:  inimiiable  Bard  is  fup- 
pofed  10  have  been  morc  converfant,)  is  faid  to 
harve  drawn  the  outline  ot  tliat  plan  of  illuftra- 
tion,  which  has  fince  been  (o  fuccefsfuliy  pur- 
fued.  He  died  24  Jan.  i^Si.f  He  inherited 
Trolion-hall  tiuough  his  mother,  who  was  the 
daughter,  and,  (it  feems,)  heir  of  rvlr.  Robert 
Mudccks,  of  that  place,  by  his  wife  Anne 
Byllie,  of  whofe  writing  fpecimens  are  preferved 
in  the  Mufeuni  for  the  variety,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  hand'i.  From  Mr.  Capel,  this  eftate 
vi'cnt  to  his  nephew  Mr.  Capel  Loft,  well  known 
in  the  literary  world.  "  In  this  houfe,"  fays 
Mr.  Loft,  Sept.  16,  1785,  "  my  uncle  Capel 
**  and  my  mother  vvere    born.     I  may  be  al- 

rr.ay  be  feen  in  Raleigh's  Article,  p.  307-3 1 7,  of  this  volume,  extra(5\e J 
from  his  life  of  that  jreat  man. 
*  Gen.  Bioj.  Dii^t.  ut,  fupr.  p.  315.         f  Gen,  B.  Di(5t.  iii.  p.  3 14. 

€3  *J  lowed 
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"  lowed  a  fort  of  partial  affcdion,  cfpecially  on 
"  account  of  my  mother,  to  this  village.  I 
"  know  how  much  of  ruftic  fimplicity  there  is 
**  in  this  way  of  talking ;  but  a  ruftic  I  am, 
*'  and  a  ruftic  I  am  proud  to  be,  only  wifhing 
**  I  had  the  knowledge  proper  to  fupport  that 
**  charafter  in  its  true  refpecfLability.^f 

In  1765,  Dr.  Thomas  Percy  publillied  his 
•*  Reliques  of  Antient  Englifh  Poetry,"  in  three 
voluaies,  i2mo.  containing  old  heroic  baliads, 
fongs,  and  other  pieces  ofourearlicr  poets,  with 
fome  few  of  a  later  date.  It  contains  allb  very 
fliort  biographical  notices  6f  about  four-and- 
twenty  poets.  This  ingenious  v;ork,  which  re- 
vived  the  tafte  for  our  old  poets,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  being  herc  particularized.  "A 
fourth  edilion  was  publidied  in  I/94,  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Percy,  Fcllow  of  St.  John*s  Col- 
lege,  Oxford,  the  nephew  of  the  author,  who 
was  many  years  fince  preferred  to  the  Bifhopric 
of  Dromore  in  Ireland. 

In  1777,  Mr.  Evans  publifhcd  his  **  Old 
Ballads." 

In  1787,  Mr.  Henry  Headley,  A.  B.  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  publifhed,  **  Selea: 
Beauties  of  ancient  Englifli  Poetry ;  with  re- 
marks,"  in  2  volumes  8vo.  Hewas,  I  believe, 
fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr-  Headley,  of  North-WaK 
Iham,   in  Norfolk,    and  educated  at  Norwich 


•  A.-inals  of  Agriculture,  iv,  p,  319. 

under 
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under  Dr.  Parr.  Before  iic  was  t*'enty,  he  pub- 
hihcdi  a  volume  of  poems,  which  are  faid  to 
have  great  merit;  and  was  a  contributor  to  the 
*'  Olla  Podrida,"  and  a  frequent  correfpondent 
of  the  Gcntlernan^s  Mac^azine  under  the  fi2:na- 
ture  T.  C.  O.  but  died  at  Norwich,  on  13  Nov, 
178 8,*  at  the  early  age  af  23.  tle  was  an  in- 
timate  friend  of  thc  late  lamented  Rev.  William 
Bcnwel],  of  Caverinam,  near  Reading,  who 
'died  in  1796,  and  of  che  prelent  poet  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  Bowles,  who  has  cclebrated  his  memory 
in  fome  pathetic  verfcs.  His  **  Specimens" 
certainly  fhew  a  cultivaced  tafte,  and  an  extcnc 
of  information,  very  extraordinary  in  fo  young 
a  man ;  and  there  are  32  pages  of  lively  Bio_ 
graphical  fketches  of  nine  and  twenty  poets, 
from  whofe  wotks  tiiere  are  extrad;s.  But  he 
ufed  fo  little  diiigcnce  in  examining  the  fources 
of  biography,  as  to  fay  he  could  give  no  far- 
ther  account  of  Habington  than  was  furniflied 
by  Langbaine,  when  he  might  have  read  in 
"  Wood's  Athenie,"a  long  article  appropriated 
to  him.  The  book  is  badly  printed  on  mean 
paper. 

in  17S5,  Jofeph  Ritfon,  efq.  of  Gray's  Inn, 
Deputy  High  Bailiffof  the  Duchy  of  Lancafter 
pubiiflied  a  fciefl  colledion  of   Englifh  Son»s 
in  three  volumes  Svo.  and   he  has  fince  pub- 
iiilied  a  volume  ot  ancienc  Songs,  1789,  8vo.  a 

*  Gent.  Mag.  Nov.  1788. 

e  4  volume 
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volumc  of  pieces  of  ancienE  popular  poetry,  8vo. 
ancient  pocms   on  the  fubjedl  of  Robin  Hood, 
1795,   8vo.    and    the  "  Englifli  Anthology," 
three  volumes  8vo.* 

In  1790,  came  out  anonymoufly,  in  one  vo- 
lume  8vo.  "  Specimens  of  the  carly  Englifli 
Poets."  London.  Printed  for  Edwards,  Pall- 
Mall.  This  is  a  beautiful  fpecimen  of  typo- 
graphy,  and  is  in  fome  refpefts  a  judicious  and 
entertaining  mifcellany,  arranged  in  chronolo- 
gical  orderj  but  the  mutilation  of  feveralofthe 
poems  at  the  mercy  of  the  editor,  with  only  a 
general  acknowledgemient  in  the  preface,  fcem.s 
yery  reprehenfible.-f 


•  He  has  alfo  publifhed  a  colleclion  of  Scottifh  SongJ,  2  vol.  iimo, 
Mr.  John  Pinkerton  has  alfo  given  to  the  world  tvvo  volumes  of 
"  Ancient  Scotifh  Poems,   never  before  in  print,"  8vo.  17B6. 

f  Mr.  Nichols's  Colleftion  of  Poems  in  8  vohimes  i2mo.  with  a 
variety  of  very  ufeful  and  entertaining  Biographical  notes,  is  not  men- 
tioned  here,  becaufe  it  does  not  contain  any  poems  of  fo  early  a  datej 
as  the  period  of  my  prefent  vohime. 


Of 
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Of  the  Dramatic  Pocts,  of  vvhom  I  have  in- 
cluded  no  more  in  the  plan  of  my  work  than 
were  mentioned  by  Phillips,  there  is  an  ample 
and  accurate  account  in  the  "  Biographia  Dra- 
matica,"  2  volumes,  8vo.  1782.  This  is  mo- 
deftly  called  by  the  learned  editor  only  a  new 
cdition  of  a  work  publifned  in  1764,  in  tvvo  vo- 
lumes  izmo.  entitled  *'  The  Companion  to  the 
Play-houfe,"  by  Mr.  David  Erfkine  Baker,  vvho 
was  a  fon  of  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  a  diligent  and 
well-known  naturalift,  who  died  25  Nov.  1774, 
aged  more  than  70.  Thefon  was  a  young  man  of 
genius  and  learning,  vvho  having  been  adopted 
by  an  uncle,  a  filk-throwfter,  in  Spitalfields, 
fucceeded  him  in  the  bufinefs;  but  wanted 
the  prudence  and  attention  which  are  necelTary 
to  fecure  profperity  in  trade.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Clendon,  a  reverend  emperic. 
Like  his  father,  he  was  both  a  philofopher  and 
a  poet,  and  wrote  feveral  occafional  poems  in 
the  periodical  publications,  much  admired ; 
but  fo  violent  was  his  turn  for  dramatic  per- 
formance,  that  he  repeatedly  engaged  with  the 
loweftltrolling  companies,  in  fpite  of  every  ef- 

fort 
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fort  of  his  f^ther  to  reclaim  him.*     Mr.  Baker 

is  faid  to  have  had  the  ufe  of   fome  MSS.   of 

Coxeter,  befides  the  printcd  laboiirs  of  his  pre- 

deceflbrs.     ''  He  was,"  fays  his  editor,  "  pof- 

fefled  of  abilities  fuUy  corr.petent  to  his  under- 

taking."-f     But  the  prefent  vvork  contains    the 

addition  of  the  titles  of  above  a  thoufand  dra- 

mas,  befidcs  the  dates  and  fizes  and  various  edi- 

tions  of  works.     The  firft  foundation  of  a  work 

of  this  kind,  was  a  lift  printed  in  1656,  of  fuch 

plays  as  were  then  commonly  fold,  and  prefixed 

to   Goffc's  Tragi-comedy  of   **    The    Carelefs 

Shepherdefs."      This    lift    was   augmentcd    by 

Francis  Kirkman,  a  bookfeller,  in  1661. 

In  16S7,  Gerard  Langbaine,  fon  of  tlic  Pro- 
voft  of  Qiieen*s  College,  Oxfordj  produced  a 
new  Catalogue  in  4to.  entitled  "  Momus  Tri- 
umphans."  Warton  fays,  "  he  was  firft  placed 
with  a  bookfeller  in  London,  but  at  i6years 
of  agc,  became  a  Gentlcman  Commoner  of  Uni- 
verfity  College,  Oxford,  His  litcrature  chiefly 
confifted  in  a  knowledgeof  the  noveis  and  plays 
of  various  languagesj  and  he  was  a  conftant 
and  critical  attendant  of  the  Play-houfcs  many 
years.  ,The  next  year  he  added  a  new  tiile,  viz^ 
*  A  New  Catalogue  of  Englifti  Plays.'  Lond. 
j688,  4to.     He  thcn  digefted  hij;  work  ar.ew, 

•  Ge.i.B.  Di(a.ii,  p.^t:        f  Pref.  to  the  Bios-  Dram  li. 

and 
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and  entitled  it,  *  an  Account  of  the  Englifii 
Draaiatic  Poets,'  Scc.  Oxon.  Svo.  169 1.  Having 
retired  to  Oxford  in  the  ycar  1690,  he  died  the 
next  year,  having  amaffcd  a  collc6lion  of  more 
than  a  thoufand  printcd  plays,  mafques  and  in- 
terludes." 

rvlr.  Giidon  publiihed  in  1698,  8vo.  an  ab- 
/Iraft  of  this  work,  entitled  "  the  Lives  and 
Characlers  of  the  Englilh  Dramatic  Authors," 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  iater  writers.  This 
pcrfon,  who  has  bcen  mentioned  before  for  his 
colleftion  of  poctry,  was  born  at  Gillingham 
in  Dorfetfliire,  about  1666.  He  was  a  writcr 
by  profefTion,  wrote  feveral  plays  and  other 
poems,  and  has  obtained  ar  place  on  that  ac« 
count  among  Cibber's  Lives :  but  he  is  better 
known  by  the  niche  he  holds  in  the  Dunciad. 
He  died  12  Jan.  1723;  when  it  was  faid  in 
"  Boyer's  Political  State,"  he  was  a  perfon  of 
great  literature  but  mean  genius,  who  having 
attempted  feveral  kinds  of  writing,  never  gained 
much  reputation  in  any."* 

In  17 14,  Mr.  Mears,  a  bool<.feller,  printed 
a  catalogue  of  Plays,  which  afterwards  was  con- 
tinued  to  1726,  "  but  it  is  only  calculatcd  for 
the  ufe  of  his  Ihop,  and  is  dcfedive  from  the 
frequent  want  of  dates,  and  the  total  ncgiedl  of 
mentioning  the  fizes  of  each  performance."-!^ 

*  Cibber's  Lives,  iii,  p,  330.    f  Bios.  Dram,  Iiitrod.  Ixix. 

Jacob's 
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.  Jacob*s  book  before-rnentioned,*  contains  m 
the  fecond  volume  the  Dramatic  Poets.  It  is 
founded  on  Langbaine's :  but  improved  in  one 
particular,  by  placing  the  performances  of  each 
writer  in  their  proper  chronological  order.-j- 

The  next  performance  was  a  lift  of  all  the 
Dramatic  Authors,  wiih  fome  account  of  their 
lives,  and  of  all  the  dramatic  pieces  ever  pub- 
lilhed  in  the  Engliili  language  ro  the  year  1 747," 
8vo.  It  was  added  to  a  play,  cailed  '*  Scan- 
derbeg,"  by  Mr.  Whincop,  who  feems  to  have 
received  affiftance  in  the  execution  of  it  from 
Mr.  Motley.§ 

In  1752,  Mr.  Chetwood,  prompter  at  the 
Theatre,  Drury  -  Lane,  publifii.^d  "  The 
Britifh  Theatre;  containing  ihe  Lives  of  the 
Englifh  Dramatic  Poets,  with  an  account  of  all 
their  plays :  together  with  the  lives  of  moft  of 
principal  A6lors  as  well  as  Poets.  To  which 
is  prefixed,  a  fliort  view  of  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  the  Englifh  Stage,"  i2mo.  It  is  a  moft  re- 
prehenfible  performance,  confifting  of  the  grof- 
fcft  blunders  and  moft  (hamefulfalfehood3.§ 

Befides  this,  there  havc  been  publifhed  "  The 
Theatrical  Records,"  izmo.  1756,  and  *' The 


•  P.  1.        t  Bio2  Dram.  ut  fupr.        J  Bioj.  Draai.  u't  fnpr. 
§  Ibid, 


Play. 
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Play-houfe  Pocket  Companion,"   i2mo.    1779, 
boih  equaily  unworthy  with  the  other.* 


*     *     * 
*     * 

*     * 
* 


Thus  far  had  1  written  many  months  ago, 
fince  which,  the  prefs  I  employed  having  been 
occupied  by  more  urgent  bufmefs,  my  thoughts 
and  my  labours  have  fallen  into  a  diJSferent  chan- 
nel ;  and  I  cannot  now  recall  to  my  mind  thc 
additional  materials,  by  which  I  m.eant  to  have 
extended  n)y  Preface.  Perhaps  it  is  better, — 
the  preface,  I  believe,  is  already  too  long, 

Thus  then  l  dirmlfs  this  humble  compilation 
(for  let  me  again  repeat,  that  it  does  not  make 
the  fmallell  pretenfions  to  any  thing  morefj,  to 


•  Biog  Dram.  ut  fupr. 
f  In  compiliiij,  we  almoft  neceffarily  ufe  not  only  thc  materials, 
but  frequently  tlie  vcry  woriis  of  thofe,  from  whofe  labours  we  bor- 
row.  Atleaft  minute  variations,  vvithout  improvement,  feem  to  me 
a  very  fiUy  affe^latiou,  ar.d  even  a  mean  attempt  to  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance  without  tlie  reahty,  ot  being  original.  I  have  intcnded 
and  hope  I  have  never  omitted,  to  be  very  fcrupnloas  in  my  referenses 
to  thofe  books  from  whence  I  have  copied.  The  compiiation  was 
begun  in  Atiju  1797,  and  has  fmce  proceeded  flovvly,  and  atlong 
!nterval£,  throtijhthe  prefsi 

its 
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its  fate.  Nearly  fifteen  years  havc  elapfed  fince  I 
firft  at  a  very  early  age  became  a  candidate  for 
literary  fame :  and  it  cannot  be  expedled  that  I 
fhould  again  come  forward  with  the  fametrem- 
bling  anxiety  and  fear  as  1  then  did.  At  the  fame 
time,  were  I  of  a  timid  temper,    I'might  find 
fufficient  caufe  to  frighten  me.     I  had  not  then 
difturbed  a  neft  of  horners,  who  are  now  deter- 
mined  by  every  wicked  intrigue  to  blafl:  my  re- 
putation — lyars,    flanderers,   and  back-biters,* 
to  what  will  not   beings  fo   low  defcend  ?    By 
low,  I  do  not  mean  low  in  birth  or  fortunes, 
(though  perhaps  of  thefe  they  may  not  have 
iDore  ihan  fufficient)  but  low  in  fpirit,  in  men- 
tal  powers,  in  intelleflual  culture,  in  difpofition, 
habits,  and  conuucl !    And  have  I  merited  all 
this  hatred  ?  Are   the  charadlers  of   folly,    and 
meannefs  fo  facred,  that  we  cannot  touch  upon 
them  even  in  fidlion,  without  having  fwarms  of 
ihem    inftantly  buzzing  round   us  for  the  pur- 
pofe    of  ftinging   us  to   death  ?     The  rod   of 
vengeance  is  in  my  hands,  but  I  will  not  ufe  it 
to  crufli  thefe  diminutive  infeds,  howcver  ve- 
nomous.     Let  them  not  Iiope  that  they  can  ef- 
fedtually  poifon  the  wide  fources  of  literary  rc- 
putation  !  As  well  might  they  think  from  a  iittle 
vial  of  the  ftrongeft  ingredients,  lo  poifon  the 

•  Areletters,  wlth  »ames  to  tbem,  adJreffeJvvhere,  it  is  fuppofed, 
they  cannot  be  known  to  ihe  perfon  attaclied,  who  has  thercfore  no 
opi.ortunity  of  Uefendins  himfelf,  lefs  auocious  than  anonymous 
flander  ? 


cxp 
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expanfive  waters  of  the  Ocean  !  But  a  truce 
with  ihemin  tuture — I  have  done,  and  let  them 
"  leave  me  to  my  repofc."  Their  hatred,  I 
adure  them,  will  be  no  violent  fource  of  mor- 
tification  to  me  ! 

"  I  care  noc,  (Malice,)  vvh^.t  yca  rr.e  deny, 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace, 
y ou  cannot  ihut  the  windows  of  the  (k> , 
Thro'  which  Aurora  fliews  her  brightening  face  j 
y ou  canr.ot  bar  my  conftant  feet  to  trace 
The  woo<ls  and  lawn:,  bv  hving  ftream,  at  eve: 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibre?  grate, 
Aa'.i  I  thelr  tuys  to  the^Mf  cbildren  leave  : 
Of  fancy,  reafon,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave  !"• 

*  Caftle  of  lodolence. 


END   OF    THE    PREFACE, 


Dec.  I.  1799. 
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ENGLISH  POETS. 


ROBERT  of  GLOUCESTER. 


JCvOBERT  firuamed  of  Glocefter,  a  not 
•*  ahogether  obfcure  writer  in  the  reign  of  Hen. 
**  ^d.  and  feeming  to  pafs  for  a  poet  in  the 
"  efteem  of  Camden,  who  quotes  divers  of  his 
"  old  Englifh  Rhythms  in  praife  of  his  native 
"  country  England.'* 

Such  is  the  earlicft  Englifh  poet,  who  wrote 
in  his  native  tongue,  mentioncd  by  Phillips. 
Nor  have  the  later  and  deeper  refearches  of  Mr. 
Warton  commenced  with  an  earlicr  name  than 
this.  The  following  is  the  account  of  this  moft 
able  modern  critic.  "  The  firft  poet  whofe 
name  cccurs  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  I.  and  indeed 
in  thefe  annals,  is  Robert  of  Glocefter,  a  monk 
of  thc  abbey  of  Glocefter.  Ele  has  left  a  poem 
of  confiderablc  length,  which  is  a  hiftory  of 
England  in  verfe,  from  Brutus  to  the  reign  of 

B  Edward 
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Edward  the  firft.  Ic  vvas  evldently  written 
after  the  year  1278,  as  the  poet  mentions  king 
Arthur's  fiimptuous  tomb,  ereded  in  that  year 
before  the  high  altar  of  Glaftonbury  church  ; 
and  he  declares  himfelf  3  living  vvitnefs  of  the 
remaikably  difm.al  weather,  which  diftinguifhed 
the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Evefiiam  was 
fought  in  the  year  1265.  From  thefe  and  other 
circumflances  this  piece  appears  to  have  been 
compofed  about  the  year  12H0.  It  is  exhlbited 
in  the  manufcripts,  is  cited  by  many  anti- 
quarieSj  and  printed  by  Hearne,  in  the  Alex- 
andrine  meafure  :  but  with  equal  probability 
might  have  been  written  in  four-!ined  ftanzas. 
This  rhyming  chronicle  is  totally  deftitute  of 
art  and  imagination.  The  author  has  cloathed 
the  fables  of  GeofTery  of  Monmouth  in  rhyme, 
which  have  oftcn  a  morc  poetical  air  in  Geof- 
frey's  profe.  The  language  is  not  much  more 
eafy,  or  intelligible  than  that  of  many  of  the 
Norman-Saxon  poems:  it  is  full  of  Saxonifms, 
which  indeed  abound  morc  or  lefs  in  every 
writer  before  Gov/er  and  Chaucer.  But  this 
cbfcurity  is  perhaps  ovving  to  the  weftern  dia- 
left,  in  which  our  monk  of  Glocefler  was  edu- 
cated.  Provincial  barbarifms  are  naturally  the 
growth  of  extreme  counties,  and  of  fuch  as  are 
fituated  at  a  difiance  from  the  metropolis:  and 
it  is  probable,  that  the  Saxon  heptarcliy,  which 

confifted 
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confifted  of  a  clufter  of  feven  independent  ftates, 
contributed  to  produce  as  many  different  pro- 
vincial  dialefbs.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  to  be 
confidered  that  writers  of  all  ages  and  languages 
have  their  affedations  and  fmgularities,  which 
odcafion  in  each  a  peculiar  phrafeology."* 

Ot  the  poets  mentioned  by  Phillips,  the  next 
in  point  of  time  is  Chaucer -,  but  the  great  cri- 
tic  laft  cited  records  a  few  names  in  the  inter- 
vening  period,    which  I  ihall  ftightiy  repeat. 

Ar  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Edw.  I.  and  in 
the  year  1303,  occurs  Robert  de  Brunne,  a 
Gilbertine  monk  of  the  monaftery  of  Brunne, 
or  Bourne,  near  Depyng  in  Lincolnftiire.  He 
was  merely  a  tranflator.f  His  largeft  work  is 
a  metrical  chronicle  of  England.  J 

Although  much  poetry  began  to  be  written 
about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fecond,  yet  Mr. 
Warton  has  found  only  one  Englifti  poet  of 
that  reign  whofe  name  has  defcended  to  pofte- 
rity  :  This  is  Adam  Davy  or  Davie,  who  may 
be  placed  about  the  year  131 2.  He  could  col- 
lefl  no  circumftances  of  his  life,  but  that  he  was 
marftiall  of  Stratford  le  Bow  near  London.§ 

The  firft  perfon  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
third,  is  Richard  Hampole,  an  eremite  of  the 


*  Hlftory  of  Englilh  Poetry,  I.  485  49«      f  Ibid.  p.  59.    +  Ibid.  p, 
S2.    §IbiJ,  p.  214, 
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order  of  St.  Auguftine,  and  a  dodor  of  divi- 
nicy,  who  lived  a  folitary  life  near  the  nuns  of 
Hampole,  four  miles  from  Doncafter  in  York- 
Ihire.*  He  flourifhed  in  1349.  His  principal 
pieces  in  Englifh  rhyme  are  a  paraphrafe  of  parc 
of  the  book  of  Job,  cf  the  Lord's  prayer,  of 
the  feven  penitential  pfalms,  and  the  Pricke  of 
Confcience.  But  his  poetry  has  no  tindture  of 
fentiment,  imagination,  or  elegance.-f 

The  next  poct  in  fucceflion  is  one  who  de- 
fervcs  more  attention  on  various  accounis.  This 
is  RoBERT  LoNGLANDE,  author  of  thc  poem 
called  the  "  Vifion  ot  Pierce  Plowman,"  a  fc- 
cular  prieft,  and  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College  in 
Oxford,  who  fiouriflied  about  the  year  1350, 
This  poem  contains  a  feries  of  diftinct  vifions, 
which  the  author  imagines  himfelf  to  have  feen, 
while  he  was  fleeping  after  a  long  ramble  on 
Malverne-hills  in  Worcefterfhire.  It  is  a  fatire 
on  the  vices  of  almoft  every  profefllon  :  but 
particularly  on  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  abfurdities  of  fuperftition.  Thefe  are  ri- 
diculed  with  much  humour  and  fpirit,  couchcd 
under  a  ftrong  vein  of  allegorical  invention. 
But  inftead  of  availing  himfelf  of  the  rifing, 
and  rapid  improvements  of  the  Englifti  lan- 
guagc,  Longland  prefers  and  adopts  ihe  ftyle 

*  Hiftory  of  Englilh  Poetrv,  p.  255.     f  Ibid.  p.  256, 

of 
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bf  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets.  Nor  did  he  make 
thefe  writers  the  models  of  his  language  only  : 
he  likewife  imitates  their  aliiterative  verfifica- 
tion,  which  confifted  in  ufing  an  aggregate  of 
words  beginning  with  the  fame  letter.  He  has 
therefore  rejeded  rhyme,  in  the  place  of  which 
he  thinks  it  fufficient  to  fubftitute  a  perpetual 
alliteration.  But  this  impofed  conftraint  of 
feeking  identical  initials,  and  the  afFedlation  of 
obfolete  Englifti,  by  demanding  a  conftant,  and 
neceflary  departure  from  the  natural  and  ob- 
vious  forms  of  expreflion,  whilc  it  circum- 
fcribed  the  powers  of  our  author's  genius,  con- 
tributed  alfo  to  render  his  manner  extremely 
perplexed,  and  to  difguft  the  reader  with  ob- 
fcurities.  The  Satire  is  conduded  by  the 
agency  of  feveral  allegorical  perfonages,  fuch 
as  Avarice,  Bribery,  Simony,  Theology,  Con- 
fcicnce,  &c.-f- 

It  would  be  improper  to  pafs  over  a  Scotch 
poet  of  this  period,  who  has  adorned  the  Eng- 
lifti  language  by  a  ftrain  ot  verfification,  ex- 
prelfion,  and  poetical  imagery,  far  fuperior  to 
his  age.  He  has  written  an  heroic  poem.  This 
is  JoHN  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen, 
who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  1357,  1365, 
David  Eruce  king  ot  Scotland,   gave  him  a 

f  Hiftory  of  Eajlifli  Poetry,  p,  266,  267. 
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penfion  for  lifej  as  a  reward  for  his  poem  called 
•'  The  Hiftory  of  Robert  Bruce,  Kingot  the 
Scots".     It  was  printed  at  Glafgow,  1671.* 

And  now  we  are  arrived  at  the  fecond  name 
in  Phillips's  Theatrum,  a  poet  with  whom  the 
hiftory  of  poetry  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  have 
commenced ;  and  who  has  been  pronounced  by 
a  critic  of  unquefttionable  tafte  and  difcern- 
ment,-|-  to  be  the  firft  Englifti  verfifier,  who 
wrote  poetieally. J 


GEOFFRY  CHAUCER. 


•*  Slr  GeofFry  Chaucer,  the  Prince  and  Cory^ 
"  phaeus,  generally  fo  reputed,  till  this  age 
*'  of  our  Englifh  Poets,  and  as  much  as  we 
"  triumph  over  his  old  faftiion'd  phrafe,  and 
•*  obfolete  words,  one  of  the  firft  refiners  of 
"  the  Englifti  language.  Of  how  great  efteem 
«'  he  was  in  the  age  wherein  he  flouriftied, 
•*  namely,  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  ^th  ;  Henry 
♦'  the  5th ;  and  part  of  Henry  the  6th  ; '  ap- 
"  pears,  befides  his  being  Knight  and  Poet- 
!!  Laureat,  by  the  honor  he  had  to  be  allyed  by 

*  Hiftory  of  Englilh  Poetry,  I,  31S.    f  Johnl,  Didtionar.  pref, 
£>.  i,    tWaitgi),p.  341, 
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•*  marriage  to  the  great  Eai  1  of  LanGafter,  John 
**  of  Gaunt.  Hovv  grear  a  part  we  have  lofl: 
"  of  his  v/orks  above  what  we  have  extant  of 
**  him,  is  manife{t  from  an  author  of  good 
**  credit,  who  reckons  up  many  confiderable 
"  poems,  which  are  not  in  his  publiflicd  works ; 
**  befides  the  Sqnires  Tale  which  is  faid  to  be 
"  complete  in  Arundel-Houfe  Library.'* 

This  great  Poet  was  born  about  1328;  2 
Edw.  3.  and  died  25  0(5l.  1400,  (2  Hen.  4.)  fo 
that  Phillips  makes  a  confiderable  miflrake  in 
fuppofing  him  to  have  lived  till  the  reign  of 
Hen.  6.  Chaucer  had  travelled  into  France 
and  Italy :  was  a  miafl:er  of  the  languages  of 
thofe  countries;  and  had  become  perfonally  ac- 
quainted  vvith  Petrarch,  at  the  wedding  of  Vio- 
lante,  daughter  of  Galleazzo  Duke  of  Milan, 
with  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Thefe  excurfions 
added  to  his  knov/Iedge  and  relifli  of  the  works 
of  Dante  and  Boccace,  as  well  as  Petrarch. 
From  Boccace,  he  borrowed  "  The  Knight's 
Tale";  to  which  however  he  gave  many  addi- 
tions,  and  new  beauties  of  his  own.  In  this 
poem  he  difplays  fuch  powers  of  verfification ; 
that  we  are  furprifed,  fays  Warton,  to  find  in 
a  poet  of  fuch  antiquity  numbcrs  fo  flowing 
and  nervous ;  a  circumftance,  which  greatly 
contributed  to  render  Dryden's  paraphrafe  of 
this  poem  the  mofl:  aniniated  and  harmonious 

piece 
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piece  of  verfification  in  the  Englilh  language."^ 
*'  The  Romaunt  of  the  Role"  is  trandated  frotn 
a  French  poem  entitled  **  Le  Roman  de  la 
Rofe'*,  begun  by  William  of  Lorris,  a  ftudent 
in  jurifprudence,  who  died  about  1260;  and 
completed  by  John  of  Meun,  a  native  of  a  little 
town  of  that  name,  fituated  on  the  river  Loire 
near  Orleans,  who  flourifhed  about  1310.-^ 
•*  Troilus  and  Crefleide"  is  faid  to  be  formed 
on  an  old  hifl:ory,  written  by  Lollius,  a  nativc 
of  Urbino  in  Italy.:^:  Whatever  were  Chaucer*s 
materials,  he  has  confl:ru6ted  a  poem  of  confi- 
derable  merit,  in  which  the  viciflltudes  of  love 
are  depidted  in  a  ftrain  of  true  poetry,  with 
much  pathos  and  fimplicity  of  fentiment^  Pa- 
thetic  defcription  is  one  of  Chaucer's  peculiar 
excellenccs.  Warton  feems  to  think  that  **  The 
Houfe  of  Fame'*  was  fuggefted  by  fome  Pro- 
vincial  compofition.  The  poem  contains  great 
ftrokes  of  Gothic  imagination,  yet  bordering 
often  on  the  moft  ideal  and  capricious  extrava- 
gance.ll  Pope  has  imitated  this  piece  with  his 
ufual  elegance  of  didion,  and  harmony  of  ver- 
fification  :  but  has  not  only  mifreprcfented  thc 
ftory,  but  marred  the  charadter  of  the  poem. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ingenioufly  contrived  than 
the  occafion  on  which  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury 


«  Warton,  I,  367,     f  Ibid,  p,  368.    J  Ibid.  ^84.     §  Ibid.  p.  385^ 
P,  Ibid.  p.  390. 
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Tales"  are  fuppofed  to  be  recited.  A  company 
of  pilgritns,  on  their  journey  to  vifit  the  Ihrine 
of  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury,  lodge  at 
the  Tabarde-Inn  in  Southwark.  Although 
flrangers  to  each  other,  they  are  aflembled  in 
one  room  at  fupper,  as  was  then  the  cuftom, 
and  agree  not  only  to  travel  together  the  next 
morning,  but  to  relieve  the  fatigue  of  the  jour- 
ney  by  telling  each  a  Itory.f  Thc  "  Tales" 
are  unequal,  and  of  various  merit,  Few,  if 
any,  are  perhaps  his  own  invention,  "  The 
Knights  Tale",  one  of  his  nobleft:  compofitions, 
has  been  already  mentioned.  That,  which  de- 
ferves  the  next  place,  as  written  in  the  higher 
ftrain  of  poetry,  and  the  poem  by  which  Milton 
defcribes,  and  charaderizes  Chaucer,  is  "  Thc 
Squire's  Tale."{  In  the  "  Clerk  of  Oxenforde's 
Tale,"  the  clerk  declares  in  his  prologues  he 
learned  it  of  Petrarch  at  Padua§.  But  it  was  the 
invention  of  Boccace,  and  the  iaft  in  his  Deca- 
meron.  "  The  Tale  of  the  Nonnes  Prieft"  is 
perhaps  a  ftory  of  Englifti  growth.(|  January 
and  May,  or  the  Marchaunts  Tale,"  feems  to 
be  an  old  Lombard  ftory,  Dryden  has  mo- 
dernized  the  tale  of  the  Nonnes  Prieft;  and 
Pope,  that  of  January  and  May ;  intending  per- 
haps  to  give  patterns  of  the  bcft  of  Chaucer's 

i  W.uton;  P,  39S,    X  Ibkl.p.  398.    §Ibid.p.  415.     ||  Ibid.  p.  419 
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talcs  in  the  comic  fpecies :  biit  Warton  is  of 
opinion  thac  the  "  Miller's  Taje,  has  more  true 
humour  than  eirher.*  "  The  Reves  Tale,"  or 
"  The  Millcr  of  Trompington"  is  much  in  the 
iame  ftyle,  but  with  lefs  humourf .  This  ftory 
was  enlarged  by  Chaucer  from  Boccace.  In 
the  clafs  of  humourous  or  fatirical  tales,  the 
*'  Sompnour*s  Tale,'*  which  expofes  the  tricks 
and  extortions  of  the  mendicant  Friars,  hasalfo 
diftinguifiied  merit.J 

But  Chaucer's  vein  of  humour,  although 
confpicuous  in  the  *'  Canterbury  Tales,"  is 
chiefly  difplayed  in  the  charaders,  wilh  which 
they  are  introduced,  In  thefe  his  knovvledge 
of  the  world  availed  him,  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
ahd  enabled  him  to  give  fuch  an  accuratepiflure 
of  ancient  manners  as  no  cotemporary  nacion 
has  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  It  is  here  that  we 
view  the  purfuits  and  employments,  the  cuftoms 
and  diverfions  of  our  anceftors,  copiedfrom  the 
Jife,  and  reprefented  vvith  equal  truth  and  fpi- 
rit,  by  a  judge  of  mankind,  whofe  penetration 
qualified  him  to  difcern  their  foibles,  or  difcri- 
minating  peculiarities,  and  by  an  artift  who 
undcrftood  that  proper  feleftion  of  circum- 
ftances,  and  thofe  predominant  charadleriftics, 
which  form  a  finift:ed  portrait.     We  are  fur- 

-*P.4a;.     flbid,  432.     *P.  433. 

prized 
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prized  to  find  in  fo  grofs  and  ignorant  an  age, 
fuch  talents  for  fatire,  and  for  obfervation  on 
life;  quaiities  which  ufually  exert  themfelves 
at  more  civilized  periods,  v/hen  the  improved 
llate  of  fociety,  by  fubtilizing  our  fpeculations 
and  eftablifning  uniform  modes  of  behaviour 
difpofes  mankind  to  ftudy  themfelves,  and  ren- 
ders  deviations  of  conduft,  and  fingularities  of 
charafter,  more  immediately  and  neceflarily  thc 
objeds  of  cenfure  and  ridiculcv  Thefe  curious 
and  valuable  remains  are  fpecimens  of  Chaucer*s 
native  genius,  unafTifted  and  unalloyed.  The 
figures  are  all  Britifh,  and  bear  no  fufpicious 
Jignatures  of  clafTical,  Italian,  or  French  imi- 
tation.  The  charafters  of  Theophraftus  are 
not  fo  lively,  particular,  and  appropriated.* 

Warton  thus  fums  up  this  great  poet's  cha- 
rader.  "  In  elevation  and  elegance,  in  harmony 
and  perfpicuity  of  verfification,  hefurpafl^es  his 
predecefiibrs  in  an  infinite  proportion  :  his  genius 
was  univerfal,  and  adapted  to  themes  of  un- 
bounded  variety  :  his  merit  was  not  lefs  in  paint- 
ing  familiar  manners  with  humour  and  pro- 
priety,  than  in  moving  the  pafTions,  and  in  re- 
prefenting  the  beautiful  and  ihe  grand  objedls 
of  nature  with  grace  and  fublimity.  In  a  word, 
he  appeared  with  all  theluftre,  and  dignity  of  a 

•  Wgrton,  I.  435, 

true 
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true  poet,  in  an  age,  which  compelled  him  to 
ftruQ-ale  with  a  barbarous  languape,  and  a  na- 
tional  want  of  tafte ;  and  when  to  write  verfes 
at  all  was  regarded  as  a  fingular  qualijication.^f 


JOHN     GOWER. 


**  Sir  John  Gowr,  a  very  famous  Englifli 
'  poet  in  his  time,  and  counted  little  inferior, 
'  if  not  equal,   to  Chaucer  himfelf,  who  was 

*  his  contemporary,  and  fome  fay  his  fcholar 
'  and  fucceflbr  in  the  laurel :  for  Gowr  was 
'  alfo  both  poct  laureat,  and  Knight.  His 
'  chief  works  may  be  gathered  from  his  tomb 
'  in  St.  Mary  Overy's  church,  where  lying 
'  buried  he  is  reprefented  with  his  hcad  upon 
'  three  large  volumcs  thus  infcribed,  the  firit, 

*  Votum  Meditantis  i  the  next  ConfeJJio  Amantis  ; 

*  the  third,  Vox  Clatnaniisy  of  which  lafl:  being 
'  printed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  8th  thc 
'  imprefllon   is   not  yet  totally  extinguiflied  : 

the  other  two,  doubilefs,  if  not  printcd,  are 
'  preferved  in  public  libraries.  For  his  Coti' 
'  fejfio  Amantis  1   have  fecn  in  a  private   li- 

■j-  Warton,  ibid,  457. 

brary, 
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*'  brary,  in  a  large  folio  manurcript  of  vellum, 
*'  fair  written,  containing  the  whole  circuit  of 
'*  natural  philofophy,  and  the  allegories  of  all 
'*  the  poetical  fi6lions :  but  that  there  werc 
**  other  things  of  his  writing  appears  by  what 
**  is  cxtant  of  him  in  Chaucer's  publiflied 
*«  works.'* 

Thcre  are  llrange  miftakes  in  this  article  of 
Phillips.  According  to  Warton,  neithcr  the 
*'  Speculum,"  {not  votum)  *'  meditantisj"  nor 
the  '*  Vox  Clamantis'*  were  ever  printed.  The 
"  Speculum  Meditantis,'*  or  Mirror  of  Medi- 
tation  is  written  in  French  rhymes  in  ten  books. 
It  difplays  the  general  nature  of  virtue  and 
vice,  enumerates  the  feiicities  of  conjugal  iidc- 
lity  by  examples  feledled  from  various  authors, 
and  defcribes  the  path  which  the  reprobate 
ought  to  purfue  for  the  recovery  of  the  divine 
grace.  Thc  *'  Vox  Clamantis"  contair.s  feven 
books  of  latin  elegiacs :  it  is  chiefly  hifl:orical, 
and  is  little  more  than  a  metrical  chronicle  of 
the  infurreftion  of  the  Commons  in  the  reiofn 
of  Richard  the  fecond.*  The  *'  Confeilio 
Amantis,"  or  the  Lover^s  Confejfton^  is  an  Eng- 
lilh  poem,  in  eight  books,  firfl;  printed  by 
Caxton  in  1483.  On  this  piece  his  charafter 
and  reputation  as  a  poet  are  almofl:  entirel/ 

^  Warton,  II.  p.  z, 

founded 
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foundec^.  It  is  a  di?.logue  beLwccn  a  lover  and 
his  confefTor,  who  is  a  pritft  of  Venus,  and 
like  the  myftagogue  in  the  pi6lure  of  Ccbes,  is 
called  Gen^us.  In  the  courle  of  the  con- 
feflion  every  evil  affeflion  of  the  human  heart, 
which  may  tend  to  impede  the  progrefs,  or 
counteracl  the  fuccefs  of  love,  is  fcientifically 
fubdivided;  and  its  fatal  effeds  exemplified  by 
a  variety  of  appofue  ftories,  extraded  from 
claflics,  and  chronicles.  His  particular  model 
appears  to  have  been  John  of  Meun's  "  Romaunt 
de  la  Rofc".  He  has  however  feldom  attempted 
to  imitate  the  pifturefque  imageries,  and  ex- 
preftive  perfonifications  of  that  exquifite  al- 
legory.  His  moft  ftriking  portraits,  which  yet 
are  conceived  with  no  powers  of  creation,  nor 
delineated  wiih  any  fertility  of  fancy,  are  Idle- 
nefs,  Avarice,  Micherie  orThieving,  and  Neg- 
ligence,  the  fecretary  of  Sloth.  Inftead  of 
boldly  cloathing  thefe  qualities  with  corporeal 
attributes,  aptly  and  poetically  imagined,  he 
coldly  yet  fenfibly  defcribes  their  operations, 
and  enumerates  their  properties.  What  Gowe-r 
wanted  in  invention,  he  fupplied  from  his  com- 
mon-place  book',  which  appears  to  have  been 
ftored  with  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  inftructive 
maxims,  pleafant  narrations,  and  phiiofophical 
definitions.  It  feems  to  have  been  his  objedV 
to  croud  all  his  crudition  into  this  elaborate  per- 

formance. 
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formance.  Yet  thcre  is  often  rome  degree  of 
contrivance  and  art  in  his  manner  of  introduc- 
ing  and  adapting  fubjeds  of  a  very  diftant  na- 
tare,  and  vvhich  are  totalJy  foreign  to  his  gene- 
ral  defign.* 

Confidered  in  a  general  view,  The  "  Confefiia 
Amantis"  may  be  pronounced  to  beno  unpleaf- 
ing  mifcellany  of  thofe  fnorter  tales  which  de- 
lighttd  the  readers  of  the  middle  age.-j-  Moft 
of  thcfe  are  now  forgotten,  together  with  ihe 
voluminous  chronicles,  in  which  they  were  re- 
corded. 

The  only  clafijcs  which  our  author  cites  are 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace  and  Tully.J  Amidfl; 
his  graver  literature,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  reader  of  romances.§ 

"  The  Confefilo  Amantis"  v/as  mofi:  probably 
written  after  Chaucer's  "  Troilus  and  Ci  efiid2,"H 
and  that  it  was  written  after  that  poet's  "  Floure 
and  Leafe"  feems  evident**:  and  Warton  thinks 
that  Chaucer  had  publifiied  mofl:  of  his  poems 
bcfore  this  piece  of  Gower  appeared,  except  ths 
"  TefliamenL  of  Love"f  f  and  "  The  Canterbury 
Tales,"  which  were  undoubtedly  fome  of  that 
poet's  lafi:  compofitions,  and  not  begun,  till 
1382. 


*  Warton,  II.  p.  4.     f  Ibid.  p.  9.    +  IbiJ.  p.  zz.    §  Ibid.  p.  2f. 
Ibid.  p.  Z4.    '**  Ibid.  p.  zQ.    ft  1^'''-  P'  ^9- 

*'  Perhaps", 
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*'  Perhaps,"  fays  Warton,  "  in  eftimating 
Gower*s  merir,  I  have  pufhed  the  notion  too 
far-,  that  becaufe  he  fhews  fo  much  learning, 
he  had  no  great  fhare  of  natural  abilities.  But 
it  fhoulci  be  confidered,  thac  when  books  began 
to  grow  fafliionabie,  and  the  reputation  of  learn- 
mg  conferred  the  higheft  honour,  poets  became 
ambitious  of  being  thought  fchojars,  and  facri- 
ficed  their  native  powers  of  inventbn  to  the 
oflentation  of  difplaying  an  txtenhvfe  courfe  of 
reading,  and  to  the  pride  of  profonnd  crudition.' 
On  this  account,  thc  minftrels  of  thefe  times, 
who  were  torally  uneducated,  and  poured  forth 
fpontaneous  rhymes  in  obedience  to  the  work- 
ings  of  nature,  often  exhibit  more  genuine 
ftrokes  of  pafllon  and  imagination,  than  the 
profeflTed  poets.  Chaucer  is  an  exception  to 
this  obfervation :  whofe  original  feeliiigs  were 
too  ftrong  to  be  fupprefled  by  books,  and  whofe 
learning  was  overbalanced  by  genius. 

*'  This  affedation  of  appearing  lcarned,  which 
yet  was  natural  at  the  revival  of  literature,  in 
our  old  poets,  even  in  thofe  who  were  alto- 
gether  deftitute  of  talents,  has  loft  to  pofterity 
many  a  curious  pidiure  of  manners,  and  many 
a  romantic  image.  Some  of  cur  ancient  bards 
however,  aimed  at  no  other  merir,  than  that  of 
being  able  to  verfify  j  and  attempted  nothing 
more  than  to  cloath  in  rhyme  thofe  fentimentsi 

which 
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^vhich  would  have  appeared  with  equal  pro- 
priety  in  profe."* 

In  the  Marquis  of  Staf:brd's  library  there  is 
a  thin  oblong  manufcript  or.  vellum,  contain- 
ing  fome  of  Gower*s  poems  in  Latin,  Frenchj 
and  Englilh,  which  Warton  had  not  feen  when 
he  wrote  the  above  charafter.  Amon.g;  thefe 
poems,  are  fifcy  fonnets  in  French,  which  are 
not  mentio'ned  by  thofe,  who  have  written  the 
life  of  this  poet,  or  have  catalogued  his  works. 
Thcfe  poems  are  tender,  pathetic  and  poetical, 
and  place  our  old  poet  in  a  more  advantageous 
point  of  view,  than  that,  in  which  he  has  hi- 
therto  been  ufually  feen.  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther  among  the  French  poets  themfelves  of  the 
fame  period,  there  remain  a  fet  of  more  finiflied 
fonnets :  for  they  were  probably  written,  when 
Gower  was  a  young  man,  about  1350.  Ncr 
had  yet  any  Englifii  poet  treated  the  pafilon  of 
love  with  equal  delicacy  of  fentimenr,  and  ele- 
gance  of  compofition.-j- 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  it  will  be  necefl^ary 
to  mention  a  poer,  lately  brought  into  notice, 
who  appears  to  have  flouriflied  about  this  time, 
tho'  unknown  to  Leland,  Bale,  Pitts,  and  Tan- 
ner.     This  is  Laurence  Minot,  whofe  poems 

*  V,'vton,II,p.  31.     f  Ibld,  Emend,  k  Add, 

G  are 
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are  pronounced  by  Mr.  Ritfon,  their  editor,* 
to  have  been  writtcn  in  1352.  They  confifl:  of 
about  twelve  hundred  lines,  diftribuced  through 
ten  Ihort  poems,  for  the  moft  part  in  lyric  mea- 
fure,  on  the  principal  events  which  happened 
within  the  firft  twenty-five  years  of  the  reign  of 
Edw.  III.  and  are  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
narrative;  but  without  much  animation:  there 
being  fcarcely  one  poetical  image  or  figure,  in 
this  vvhole  feries:  and,  as  ic  feems,  fcarce  one 
very  interefting  circumftance  added  to  our  prior 
knowledge  of  the  events  he  defcribes :  As  the 
lines,  however,  are  certainly  fmooth  and  har- 
monious,  are  very  correct  in  the  rhymes,  and 
difplay  confiderable  flcill  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  poet  has  varied  his  verfification;  and  as,  at 
the  fame  time,  they  exhibit  a  good  fpecimen  of 
the  Englifii  language  at  that  period,  the  reader 
of  tafte,  as  well  as  the  antiquary,  will  be  glad 
that  they  are  preferved :  and  ihe  editor  merits 
praife  for  the  elegant  and  corre6t  manner  in 
•which  they  are  publifiied,  as  v/ell  as  for  the  cu- 
rious  and  authentic  information  he  has  colledled 
on  the  feveral  cvents  from  our  moft  antient  hif- 
tories,  particularly  that  of  Froififard.f 

No  Roman  writer  appears  to  have  been  more 

«  Publifhed  for  Egerton,  1795,  8vo,  pr.  6s.    f  Britifh  Critic  for 
Jan.  1797,  p.  22,  23. 

ftudied. 
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ftudied,  and  efteemed  from  the  beginning  to  the 
clofe  of  the  barbarous  centuries,  than  Boethius, 
His  "  Confolation  of  Philofophy"  was  tranflated 
into  Saxon  by  King  Alfred.*  Only  one  poec 
can  be  affigned  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and 
this  was  a  tranflator  of  Boethius.  He  is  called 
Johannes  Capellanus.  His  name  was  John 
Walton.  He  was  Canon  of  Ofeney,  and  died 
Sub-dean  of  York.  There  is  a  complete  MS. 
of  this  verfion  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.f 

Soon  after  the  coronation  of  Henry  V.  a  min- 
ftrel-piece  was  written,  on  the  fiege  of  Harflef, 
and  battle  of  Agincourt,  of  which  Warton  has 
given  an  extradt.  But  the  firft  poet  that  occurs 
in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VI.  is  Occleve.  Warton 
places  him  about  1420. 


THOMAS  OCCLEVE. 


"  Thomas  Ocleave,  a  very  famous  Englidi 
"  poet  in  his  time  which  was  the  reign  of  king 
*'  Henry  the  fourth,  and  Henry  thc  fifth ;  to 
*J  wh^itb  laft  he  dedicated  his  Government  of 

^  Warton,  IL  p.  32.    f  Ibid.  p.  34, 

C2  «a 
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"  a  Prince,  the  chiefly  remember'd  of  what  he 
*'  writ  in  poetry,  and  fo  much  the  more  famous 
*^'  he  is  by  being  remembered  to  have  been  the 
*'  difciple  of  the  moft  famed  Chaucer." 

He  is  a  feeble  writer,  ccnfidered  as  a  poet : 
and  his  chief  merit  feems  to  be,  that  his  writ- 
ings  contributed  to  propagate  and  eftablifh  thofe 
improvements  in  our  language,  v/hich  were  now 
beginning  to  take  place.  He  was  educated  in 
the  municipal  law  -,  as  were  both  Chaucer,  and 
Gower;  and  it  refledls  no  fmall  degree  of  ho- 
nour  on  that  profenion  that  its  ftudcnts  were 
fome  of  the  firft,  who  attempted  to  polifn  and 
adorn  the  Englifh  tongue.* 

The  titles  of  Occleve's  pieces,  very  few  of 
^vhich  have  been  ever  printed,  indicate  a  cold- 
nefs  of  genius ;  and  on  the  whole  pro;nife  no 
gratification  to  thofe,  who  feek  for  invention, 
and  fancy.  His  moft  confiderable  poem  is  a 
piece  called  a  tranflation  of  Egidius  de  Regi- 
mine  Principum.  Egidius's  work  was  a  latin 
tracb  in  threc  books  on  the  art  of  government, 
for  the  ufe  of  Philip  le  Hardi,  fon  of  Louis 
King  of  France,  about  1280.  It  had  been  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifli  by  John  Trevifa,  about  1390. 
Occleve's  poem  was  never  printed. 

»  VVartcjn,  11.  p.  ^b'. 

JOHN 
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JOHN     LYDGATE. 


"  John  Lydgate,  an  Augnftin  Monk  of  St^ 
'  Edmund's  Bury,  vvho  had  the  reputation  of  a 
'  perfon  much  accomplifhed  by  his  travels  into 
'  Italy,  and  Francej  and  befides  feveral  things 
'  of  his,  of  polite  argument  in  prole,  was  much 
*  efteemed  for  what  he  wrote  alfo  in  verfe ;  as 
'  his  Eglogues,  Odes,  Satyres,  and  other 
'  poems." 

I  cannot  refraln  here  from  theopportuniry  of 
tranfcribing  a  paflage  from  the  great  critic  to 
whom  I  am  already  fo  much  obliged,  in  which 
there  is  fuch  uncommon  beauty  and  elegance, 
that  it  is  above  all  praife.  "  1  confider  Chaucer, 
fays  he,  as  a  genial  day  in  an  Englifli  Spring.  A 
brilliant  fun  enlivens  the  face  of  nature  vvith  an 
unufual  luftre:  the  fudden  appearance  of  cloud- 
lefs  Ikies,  and  the  unexpecled  vvarmth  of  a  tepid 
atmofphere,  after  the  gloom  and  the  inclemen- 
cies  of  a  tedious  winter,  fill  our  hearts  with  the 
vifionary  profpe(5t  of  a  fpeedy  fummer :  and  we 
fondly  anticipate  a  long  continuance  of  gentle 
gales,  and  vernal  ferenity.  But  winter  returns 
C  3  with 
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with  redoubled  horrors:  the  clonds  condenfe 
more  formidably  than  before ;  and  thofe  tender 
buds,  and  early  blofToms,  which  vvere  called 
forth  by  the  tranfient  gleam  of  a  temporary  fun- 
Ihine,  are  nipped  by  frofts,  and  torn  by  tem- 
pefls."* 

'*  Moft  of  the  poets  that  immediately  fuc- 
ceeded  Chaucer,  feem  rathcr  relapfing  into  bar- 
barifm,  than  availing  themfelvcs  of  thofe  ftrik- 
ing  ornaments  vvhich  his  judgm.ent  and  imagina- 
tion  had  difclofed.  They  appear  to  have  been 
infenfible  to  his  vigourof  verfification,  and  his 
flights  of  fancy.  It  was  not  indeed  likely  that 
a  poet  ftiould  foon  arife  equal  to  Chaucer:  and 
it  muft  be  remembered  that  the  national  diftrac- 
tions,  which  enfued,  had  no  fmall  fhare  in  ob- 
flrudling  the  exercife  of  thofe  ftudies,  which 
delight  in  peace,  and  repofe.  His  fucceffors 
however  approach  him  in  no  degree  of  propor- 
tion.  Among  thefe  John  Lydgate  is  the  poet, 
who  follows  him  at  the  fhorteft  intcrval. 

He  feems  to  have  arrived  at  his  higheft  point 
of  eminence  about  1430.  Many  of  his  poems, 
however,  appeared  before.  He  was  a  monk  of 
the  Benedidine  abbey  of  Bury  in  Suffolk,  and 
an  uncommon  ornament  of  his  profefTion.    Yet 

#  Warton,  II,  p.  51, 

his 
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fiis  genius  was  fo  lively,  and  his  accomplifhments 
fo  numerous,  that  it  is  to  be  rulpeded  the  Holy 
Father  St.  Bencdift  would  hardly  have  acknow- 
ledged  him  for  a  genuine  difciple.  After  a  Ihort 
education  at  Oxford,  he  travelled  into  France, 
and  Italy;  and  returned  a  complete  maftcr  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  both  countries* 
He  chiefly  ftudied  the  Italian  and  French  poets, 
particularly  Dante,  Boccacio,  and  Alain  Char- 
tier;  and  became  (o  diftinguiflied  a  p-roficient 
in  polite  learning,  that  he  opened  a  fchool  in 
his  monaftery  for  tcaching  the  fon.s  of  the  nobi- 
lity  the  arts  of  verfification,  and  the  elegances 
of  compofition.  Yct  altho*  philology  was  his 
objed:,  he  was  not  unfamiliar  with  the  fafhion- 
able  philofophy :  he  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a 
rhetorician,  but  a  geometrician,  an  aftronomer, 
a  theologift,  and  a  difputant.  On  the  whole  he 
made  confiderable  additions  to  thofe  amplifica- 
tions  of  our  language,  in  which  Chaucer,  Gower 
and  Occleve  led  the  way ;  and  hc  is  the  firft  of 
our  writers,  whofe  ftyle  is  cloathed  v.'ith  that 
perfpicuity,  in  which  the  Englifh  phrafeology 
appears  at  this  day  to  an  Englifh  reader.* 

To  enumerate  Lydgate's  pieces,  would  be  to 
write  ihe  catalogue  of  a  little  library,    No  poet 

*  Warton,  II.  p.  s~- 

C  4  fcems 
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feems  to  have  poflefled  a  greater  verfatility  of  ta-^ 
lcnts.  He  moves  with  equal  cafe  in  every  mode 
of  compofuion.  His  hymns,  and  his  ballads 
have  liie  fame  degree  of  merit:  and  whether  his 
fiibjc6l  be  the  life  of  a  hermit,  or  a  hero ;  of 
St.  Auftin,  or  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  ludi^ 
crous,  or  lcgendary,  religious,  or  romantic,  a 
hiftory,  or  an  allegory,  he  writes  with  facility. 
His  tranfuions  were  lapid  from  works  of  the 
moft  fcrious  and  laborious  kind  to  fallies  of  le- 
vity,  and  pieces  of  popular  entertainment,  His 
mufe  was  of  univerfal  accefs ;  and  he  vvas  not 
only  the  poet  of  his  monaftery,  but  of  the  world 
in  genera}.* 

His  poem  called  "  The  Lyfe  of  our  Lady," 
was  printed  by  Caxton. 

Lydgate's  manner  is  naturally  verbofe  and 
diflufe.  This  circumftance  contributed  in  no 
fmall  degree  to  give  a  clearnefs  and  fluency  to 
his  phrafeology.  For  the  lame  reafon  he  is 
often  tedious  and  languid.  His  chief  excel- 
lence  is  in  defcription,  efpecially  where  the 
fubjefl  admits  a  flowery  didion.  He  is  feldom 
pathetic,  or  animated.-f- 

His  principal  poems  are  "  The  Fall  of 
Princes,"  "  The  Siege  of  Thebes",  and  "  The 
DciLrudion  of  Troy". 

*  Wartonj  II.  p.  53.     f  Ibid.  p.  58. 
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Aboiit  1360,  BoccACio  wrote  a  latin  hiftory 
in  cen  books,  entitled,  "  De  Cafibus  Virorum 
et  Feminarum  llluilrium".  Like  other  chroni- 
cles  of  the  times,  ic  commences  with  Adam, 
and  is  broughc  down  to  the  author's  age,  Its 
lafr  grand  event  is  John  King  of  France,  taken 
prifoner  by  the  Engiifh  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers 
in  1359.  This  book  of  Boccacio  was  foon  af-. 
terwards  tranflated  into  French  by  one  of  whom 
Ijccle  more  is  known  than  that  he  was  named 
Laurence  ;  yet  fo  paraphraftically,  and  with  fo 
many  confiderable  additions,  as  cobe  rendsred 
almofi;  a  new  work.  Laurence's  French  tran- 
flation,  pri.ited  at  Lyons  1483.,  is  the  original 
of  Lydgare's  poem,  which  confifts  of  nine 
books,  and  is  not  improperly  flyled  a  (ct  of  tra- 
gedies.  Ic  is  not  merely  a  narrative  of  men 
cminenr  fcr  their  rank,  and  misfortunes.  The 
plan  is  perfeclly  dramatic,  and  partly  fuggefled 
by  the  pageants  of  the  times.  Every  perfon  is 
fuppofed  to  appear  before  the  poec,  and  relate 
his  refpeftive  fufferings:  and  the  figures  of  thefe 
fpeeches  are  fomecimes  finely  drawn.* 

Lydgate's  "  Scory  of  Thebes,"  was  firfl 
printed  by  William  Thinne,  at  the  end  of  his 
cdition  of  Chaucer'3  v.'orks,   lySi.f 

'e  Waito;],  II.  p.  63.     f  Ibid,  p.  75. 

"  The 
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"  The  Troy  Book,  or  Deftruclion  of  Troy," 
■was  firfl:  prinied  1513,  by  Richard  Pinfon.* 
Tiiis  poem  is  profefiedly  a  tranflation  or  pa- 
raphrafe  of  Guido  de  Colonna's  romance,  en- 
titld  "  Hiftoria  Trojana."f  It  is  replete  with 
defcriptions  of  rural  beauty,  formed  by  a  fe- 
lcftion  of  very  poetical  and  pidlurefque  cir- 
cumftances,  and  cloathed  in  the  moft  perfpi- 
cuous,  and  mufical  numbers.  The  colouring 
of  our  author's  mornings  is  often  remarkably 
rich  and  fplendid.:}: 

Two  more  poets  remain  to  be  mentioned  un- 
der  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  if  mere  tranflatioa 
mcrit  that  appellation.  Thefe  are  Hugh  Cam- 
PEDEN,  and  Thomas  Chester. 

The  firft  was  a  great  traveller,  and  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifli  verfe  the  French  romance  of 
"  Sidrac*',  which  was  printed  15 10,  buc  is  un- 
commonly  rare.§ 

Thomas  Cheftre  appears  to  have  been  a  writer 
for  the  minftrels.  No  anecdote  of  his  life  is 
preferved.  He  has  left  a  poem,  entitled  "  Sir 
Launfale,"  one  of  Arthur's  Knightsj  never 
printed.[[ 


^^Warton,  II.  p.  81.    f  Ibid.  p.  8z.    +  Ibid.  p.  S5.     §  Ibid.  p.  loi, 
Ibid.  p.  los. 
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J  O  H  N    H  A  R  D  I  N  G. 


"  John  Harding,  a  writer  recorded  in  hiftory 
*'  for  one  of  the  chief  of  his  time ;  viz.  the 
"  reign  of  K.  Edward  the  fourth,  and  claiming 
"  his  feat  among  the  poetical  writers,  by  his 
♦'  chronicle  in  Englifh  verfe.'* 

He  was  of  northcrn  extradlion,  and  educated 
in  the  family  of  Lord  Henry  Percy:  and  at  25 
years  of  age,  hazarded  his  fortunes  as  a  volun- 
teer  at  the  decifive  battle  of  Shrewfbury,  fought 
againfl:  the  Scots  in  1403.  He  appears  to  have 
been  indefatigable  in  examining  original  records, 
chiefly  with  a  defign  of  afccrtaining  the  fealty 
due  from  the  Scottifii  Kings  10  the  crown  of 
England.  Thefe  inveftigations  feem  to  have 
fixed  his  mind  on  the  fl:udy  of  our  national  an- 
tiquities  and  hifl:ory.  At  length  he  cloatlied 
his- refearches  in  rhyme,  which  he  dedicated  un- 
der  that  form  to  Edw.  IV.  and  with  the  title  of 
*'  The  Chronicle  of  England  unto  thc  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  fourth  in  verfe."  Ple  is  con- 
cife  and  compendious  in  his  narrative  of  evencs 
from  Brutus  to  the  reign  of  Hen,  IV.  he  is 

much 
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iDUch  more  minute  and  diffufe  in  relating  thofe 
afFairs,  of  vvhtch  for  more  than  the  fpace  of 
Cxty  years,  he  v/as  a  living  witnefs,  and  which 
occurred  from  that  period  to  the  reign  of  Edw. 
IV.  The  poem  feems  to  have  been  complcted 
about  1470.  In  his  final  chapter,  he  exhorts 
the  King  to  recall  his  rival  King  Plenry  VI. 
and  to  reiiore  the  partifans  of  that  unhappy 
prince. 

This  work  is  almoft  beneath  criticifm,  and 
fit  only  for  the  attention  of  an  antiquary.  Har- 
DiNG  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  moft  impo- 
tent  of  our  meirical  hiftorians,  efpecially  when 
we  recoUeft  the  great  improvements  which 
Engliftj  poetry  had  now  received.  Even  Ro- 
bert  of  Glouceftcr,  v;ho  iived  in  the  infancy  of 
tafte  and  verfification,  is  not  to  be  excepted.* 

In  this  reign,  the  firft  mention  of  the  King's 
poet,  under  the  name  of  Laureate,  occurs. 
JoHN  Kay  was  appointed  poet  laureat  to  Edw. 
IV.  The  ofKce  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  King's  Versifier,  to  vvhom  one 
hundred  fhiliings  were  paid  as  an  annuai  ftipcnd 

in  i23i.t 

JcHN  ScoGAN  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  cotemporary  of  Chaucer  j  but  this  is  a 

*  Warlcn,.  II.  p.  126,  127.     f  IbiJ,  p.  131. 
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mlftake.  He  was  educated  ac  Oriel  College  in 
Oxford  :  and  being  an  excellenc  mimic,  and  of 
great  pleafantry  in  converfation,  became  the  fa- 
vourite  buffoon  of  the  court  of  Edw.  IV.  An- 
DREW  BoRDE,  a  mad  phyfician  and  dull  poet  in 
the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.  publiflied  his  *'  Jefts,*' 
under  the  title  of  "  Scogin'3  Jeils,"  which  are 
wiihout  humour,  or  invention  •,  and  give  us  no 
very  favourable  idea  of  the  delicacy  of  the  King 
and  courtiers,  who  could  be  exhilarated  by  the 
merriments  of  fuch  a  wiirer.*  Two  didaiflic 
poets  on  chemiftry  appeared  in  this  reign,  Johm 
NoRTON  and  George  Ripley. 

John  Norton  was  a  native  of  Bridol,  and  the 
mofl:  flcilful  alchymift  of  his  age.  His  poem  is 
called  the  "  Ordinal,"  or  a  manual  of  the  chy- 
mical  art.-f  This  poem  is  totally  void  of  every 
poetical  elegance.  It  was  printed  by  Afhmole 
in  his  Theatrum  Chemicum,  1651,  8vo. 

*  Warton,  II,  p,  136.     f  IbiJ.  p.  1^2. 
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GEORGE    RIPLEY. 


"  George  Riplay,  a  Canon  of  BridlingLon  iii 
"  the  time  of  Henry  the  feventh,  vvho  in  old 
"  Engliih  verfe  wrote  feveral  chymical  mifte- 
"  ries  pretending  to  lead  to  the  attaining  the 
"  philofopher's  ftone.'* 

He  vvas  accompliftied  in  many  parts  of  eru- 
dition ;  and  ftill  maintains  his  reputation  as  a 
learned  chemift  of  the  lower  ages.  He  was  a 
oreat  traveller,  and  ftudied  both  in  France  and 
Italy.  At  his  return  from  abroad,  pope  Inno- 
cent  the  eighth  abfolved  him  from  the  obferv- 
ance  of  the  rules  of  his  order,  that  he  mighc 
profecute  his  ftudies  with  more  convenience  and 
freedom.  But  his  convent  not  concurring  with 
this  very  liberal  indulgence,  he  turned  Carme- 
lite  at  St.  Botolph's  in  Lincolnfiiire,  and  died 
an  anachronite  in  that  fraternity  1490.  His 
chemical  poems  are  nothing  more  than  the  doc- 
trines  of  alchemy  cloathed  in  plain  language, 
and  a  very  rugged  verfification.  The  capital 
performance  is  the  "  Compound  of  Alchemie" 
written  1471.     It  is  in  the  0<^ave  metre,  and 

dedicated 
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dedicated  to  Edw.  IV.  Ripley  has  left  a  few 
other  compofitions  on  his  favourite  fcience, 
printed  by  Afhmole,  who  was  an  enthufiaft  iii 
this  abufed  fpecies  of  philoibphy.* 

To  this  period  would  have  belonged  the  poems 
of  Rowley,  had  they  been  genuine ;  but  they 
are  now  univerfally  allowed  by  all  judicious  cri- 
tics  to  have  been  the  forgery  of  Chatterton. 

Philips  names  Nicolas  Kenton  among  the 
Englifli  poets  of  this  reign;  but  as  he  is  noc 
mentioned  by  Warton,  I  prefume  he  wrote  in 
latin.  He  was  a  native  of  Kenton,  lo  miles 
from  Ipfwich  in  SufFolk.  He  was  a  prieft,  and 
died  at  London  4  Sept.  1460. -f 

The  fubfequent  reigns  of  Edward  the  fifth, 
Richard  the  third,  and  Henry  the  feventh, 
abounded  in  obfcure  verfifiers.  About  1480 
Benedic  Burgh,  a  mafter  of  Arts,  of  Oxford, 
Archdeacon  of  Colchefter,  &c.  tranflated  Cato's 
Morals,  into  the  royal  ilanza.J 

About  148 1,  JuLiANA  Barnes,  moreproperly 
Berners,  fifter  of  Richard  Lord  Berners,  and 
priorefs  of  the  nunnery  of  Sopewell,  wrore  three 
Englifli  trafts  on  "  Hawking,  Hunting,  and 
Armory,  or  Heraldry",  which  were  foon  afrcr- 
wards  printed  in  the  neighhouring  monaftery 

S  Warton,  11.  p.  13?.    f  TnnRer's  Bibl.^jS,    i  Warton,  II.  p.  165. 

of 
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of  St.  Alban's.*  The  fecond  of  thefe  treatiJes 
is  written  in  rhyme.  Warton  fufpedls  the  whole 
to  be  a  tranflation  from  the  French  and  Latin.-f 

To  this  period  belongs  William  of  Na^^syn- 
TON,  a  proftor,  or  advocate  in  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  court  at  York,  who  tranflated  into  Englifli 
rhym.es,  about  1480,  a  theological  tracl,  entitled 
*'  A  Treatife  on  the  Trinity  and  Unity  wirh  a 
declaration  of  God's  works,  and  of  the  pafTion 
of  Jefus  Chrifl:,"  written  by  John  of  Waldenby, 
an  Auguftine  friar  of  Yorkfliire.  J 

Henry  Bradshaw  has  rather  larger  pretenfl- 
ons  to  poetical  fame,  altho'  fcarcely  deferving  the 
name  of  an  original  writer  in  any  refpecl.  Hc 
was  a  native  of  Chefter,  educated  at  Gloucefter 
college  in  Oxford,  and  at  length  a  Benedifline 
monk  of  St.  Werburgh's  abbcy  in  his  native 
place.  Before  1500,  he  wrote  the  "  Life  of  St. 
Werburgh",  a  daughter  of  a  King  of  thc  Mer- 
cians,  in  Englifli  verfc.§  This  piece  was  firft 
printed  by  Pinfon  in  1521.II  The  verfificaticn 
is  infinitely  interior  to  Lydgate's  worft  manner. 
Bradfliaw  vvas  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  at 
Chefter  in  15 13. 

Amongft  the  many  ftriking  contrafts  between 
the  manners  and  charadlers  of  ancient  and  mo- 


*  Warton,  II.  p.  171.    flbid.p,  172.    J  Ibid.  p,  172,  173.    §  Ibid. 
p.  176.     U  Ibid.  p.  iSo. 

dern 
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dern  life,  we  muft  not  be  furprifed  to  find  a 
mercer,  a  fheriff,  ^nd  an  alderman  of  London, 
defcending  from  his  important  occupations  to 
write  verfcs.  This  is  Robert  Fabyan,  who  yec 
is  generally  better  known  as  an  hiftorian,  than 
a  poet.  He  was  efteemed,  not  only  the  moft 
facetious,  but  the  moft  learned  of  all  the  mer- 
cers,  flieriffs,  and  aldermen  of  his  time :  and 
no  layman  of  that  age  is  faid  to  have  been  better 
fkilled  in  the  Latin  language,  He  flouriftied 
about  1494.  In  his  Chronicle,  "  or  Concord- 
ance  of  Hiftories,"  ffom  Brutus  to  14H5,  it  is 
his  ufual  praftice,  at  the  divifion  of  the  books 
to  infert  metrical  prologues,  and  other  pieces  in 
verfe.  When  he  begins  to  verfify  the  hiftorian. 
difappears  only  by  the  addition  of  rhyme,  and 
ftanza.* 

Anocher  poetof  this  period  is  John  Watson, 
a  prieft,  who  wrote  a  theological  tracl  entitled 
"  Speculum  Chriftiani,"  which  is  a  fort  of  para- 
phrafe  on  the  decalogue,  and  the  creed.  But  ic 
is  interfperfed  with  a  great  number  of  wretched 
Englifti  rhymes.-f- 

Caxton,  the  celebrated  printer,  was  likewife 
apoet;  and  befides  the  rhyming  introdu6lions 
and  epilogues,   with  which  he  frequently  de- 

*  Warton,  II,  p.  191,  192.     f  Ibid.  p.  193. 
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corates  his  books,  has  left  a  poem  of  confider- 
able  length  entitled  "  The  Worke  of  Sapyence." 
It  comprehends  not  only  an  allegorical  fidion, 
concerning  the  two  coiirts  of  the  caftie  of  Sa- 
picnce,  in  which  there  is  no  imagination,  but  a 
fyflem  of  nacural  philofophy,  grammar,  logic, 
rhetoric,  geometry,  aftronomy,  theology,  and 
other  topics  of  the  fadiionable  literature.  Cax- 
ton  appears  to  be  the  author,  by  the  prologue-, 
yet  it  is  not  improbable,  he  might  on  this  occa- 
fion  employ  fome  profefted  verfifier,  at  leaft  as 
an  afliftant,  to  prepare  a  new  book  of  original 
poetry  for  his  prefs, 

Among  the  anonymous  pieces  of  Poetry  be- 
longing  to  this  period,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous,  the  moft  confpicuous  is  "  The  Kalendar 
of  Shepherds."  It  feems  to  have  been  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifti  about  1480,  from  a  French 
book  called  *'  Kalendrier  des  Bergers."  It  was 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1497.  This 
piece  was  calculated  for  the  purpofes  of  a  per- 
petual  almanac  j  and  feems  to  have  been  the 
univerfal  magazine  of  every  article  of  falutary, 
and  ufeful  knowledge.  It  is  a  medley  of  verfe 
and  profe ;  and  contains,  among  many  other 
curious  particulars,  the  Saints  of  the  whole 
year,  the  moveable  feafts,  the  figns  of  the  Zo- 
diac,  the  properties  of  the  twelve  months,  rules 
for  blood-letting,  a  colledion  of  proverbs,  a 

fyftem 
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fyflem  of  ethlcs,  politics,  divinity,  phifiognomy» 
medicine,  aftrology,  and  geography.* 

The  only  vvricer  deferving  the  name  of  a  poet 
in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VII.  IsStephen  Hawes, 
Hawes  flourifhed  about  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenih 
century,  and  was  a  native  of  Suffblk.  After  an 
academical  education  at  Oxford,  he  travelled 
much  in  France ;  and  became  a  complete  maf- 
ter  of  the  French  and  Italian  poetry.  His  po- 
lite  accompliniments  quickly  procured  him  an 
eftablifhment  in  the  houfehold  of  the  King ; 
who  ftruck  with  the  livelinefs  of  his  converfa- 
tion,  and  becaufe  he  could  repeat  by  memory 
moft  of  the  old  Englifh  poets,  cfpecially  Lyd- 
gate,  made  him  groom  of  thc  privy  chamber. 
His  facility  in  the  French  tongue  was  a  qualifi- 
cation,  which  might  ftrongly  recommend  him 
to  the  favor  of  Hen.  VII.  who  was  fond  of  ftu- 
dying  the  beft  French  books  then  in  vogue.-f- 

Hawes  has  left  rnany  poems,  vvhich  are  now 
but  imperfeflly  known,  and  fcarcely  remem- 
bered.f  "  The  Temple  of  Glafs"  will  be  found 
to  be  one  of  the  beft ;  and  on  comparifon,  it 
will  appear  a  copy  of  Chaucer's  Houfe  of  Fame. 
There  was  fomc  merit  in  daring  to  depart  from 
the  dull  tafte  of  the  timcs,  and  in  chiifing  Chau- 
cer  for  a  model,  after  his  fublime  fancits  had 

*  W.irton,  II,  p.  196,     f  Ibid,  p,  210,  zii. 
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been  fo  long  forgotten,  and  had  given  placc  for 
almoft  a  century,  to  legends,  homilies  and  chro- 
nicles  in  verfe.*  But  Hawes's  capital  perfor- 
mance  is  **  The  Pafletyme  of  Pleafure",  whicli 
was  finifhed  in  1506.  It  is  almofl  the  only  ef- 
fort  of  imagination  and  invention  which  had 
appeared  in  our  poetry,  fince  Chaucer.  This 
poem  contains  no  common  touches  of  romanric 
and  allegoric  fidlion.  The  perfonifications  are 
often  happily  fuftained,  and  indicate  the  wri- 
ter's  familiarity  with  the  Provencial  fchool.  The 
model  of  his  verfification  and  phrafeology  is  that 
improved  harmony  of  numbers,  and  facility  of 
didion,  with  which  his  predecefiibr  Lydgate  a- 
dorned  our  oftave  ftanza.  But  Hawes  has  ad- 
dcd  new  graces  to  Lydgate's  manner.-f-  This 
poem  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in 
1517,  4toj  with  wooden  cuts, 

Coeval  with  Hawes  was  William  Walter,  a 
retainer  to  Sir  Henry  Marney,  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancafter ;  an  unknown  and  obfcure 
writer,  who  verfified  in  the  odave  ftanza,  Boc- 
cacio's  ftory,  fo  beautifully  parapHrafed  by  Dry- 
dcn,  of  Sigifmonda  and  Guifcard.  This  poem 
was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  re- 
printed  1597.  He  alfo  wrote  a  Dialogue  in 
verfe,  called  "  The  Spedtacle  of  Lovers,"  and 

*  Warton,  p.  215.     f  Ibid.  p.  219. 
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"  The  Hiftory  of  Titus  and  Gemifippus,"  a 
tranllation  from  a  Latin  romance  called  the 
Siege  of  Jerufalem. 

About  1490,  Henry  Medwall,  Chaplain 
to  Archbilliop  Morton,  compofed  an  interlude 
called  "  Nature,"  which  was  tranflated  into 
Latin.     It  was  printed  by  Raftel,  1538. 

About  1497,  Laurence  Wade,  a  Benedic- 
tine  monk  of  Canterbury,  tr?>nflated  into  Eng- 
lifli  rhymes,  "  The  Lyfe  of  Thomas  a  Becket,'* 
written  about  1180,  by  Herbert  Botfliam.  It 
ftill  remains  in  MS.* 

Alexander  Barclay  was  educated  at  Oriel 
college,  Oxford,  accomplifhed  his  academical 
ftudies  by  travelling,  and  was  appoint^^-d  one  of 
the  priefts,  or  prebendaries  of  St.  Mary  Ottery 
in  Devonftiire.  Afterwards  he  became  a  Bene- 
diftine  monk  of  Ely  monaftery  ;  and  at  length 
took  the  habit  of  the  Francifcans  at  Canter- 
bury.  He  temporized  with  the  changes  of  re- 
ligion ;  for  he  pofl^efled  fome  church  prefcr- 
ments  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  VI.  He  died  very 
old  at  Croydon  in  Surry,  in  1532. -f-  His  prin- 
cipal  work  is  "  The  Ship  of  Fooles."  The  ori- 
sinal  invention  is  due  to  Sebaftian  Brandc  a 
learned  Civilian  of  Baftl.  It  was  tranflated  inio 
French  and  Latin  verfe;  and  from  the  original, 

*  Warton,  II.  p.  238,  239.     f  Ibid.  p.  240, 
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and  the  two  tranflations,  Barclay  formed  a  large 
Englifh  poem,  in  the  balade  or  oftave  ftanza, 
with  confiderable  additions   gleaned  from  the 
foUies  of  his  countrymen.     It  was  printed  by 
Pinfon  in  1509.     A\\  ancicnt  fatirical  writings 
have  their  merit,  and  deferve  attention,  as  they 
tranfmit  pidures  of  familiar  manners,  and  pre- 
ferve  popular  cuftoins.     In  this  light  at  leaft 
Barclay's  "  Ship  of  Fooles,"  which  is  a  general 
fatire  on  the  t.mes,  will  be  found  entertaining. 
Nor  muft  it  be  denied  that  his  language  is  more 
cultivated  than  thac  of  many  of  his  cotempora- 
ries,  and  that  he  contributed  his  ftiare  to  the 
impiovement  of  the  Englifh  phrafeology.     His 
author,  Sebaftian  Brandt,  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  univerfal  erudition ;  and  his  work, 
for  the  moft  part,  is  a  tifl^ue  of  citations  from 
the  ancient  poets,  and  hiftorians.*     Barclay's 
othcr  pieces  are  "  The  Mirrour  of  Good  Man- 
ners,"  and  "  Five  Egloges."f     The  Egloges, 
are,  as  Warton  thought,  the  firft  that  appeared 
in  the  Englifli  language.     They  are  like  Pe- 
trarch's,  and  Mantuan's,  of  the  moral,  and  fa- 
tirical  kind  -,  and  contain  but  fevv  touches  of 
rural  defcription,  and  bucolic  imagery.    They 
were  written  about  1514.J     He  was  a  rival  of 
Skekon. 


5^  Warton,  II.  p,  247.     f  Ibul     J  Ibid.  p.  24S. 
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There  are  three  Scotch  poets,  whom  Warton 
mentions  at  this  period,  William  Dunbar, 
Gawen  Douglas,  and  Sir  David  Lyndsay. 
Thefe  have  adorned  the  prefent  sera  v/ith  a  de- 
gree  of  fentiment  and  fpirir,  a  command  of 
phrafeology,  and  a  fertility  of  imagination  not 
to  be  found  in  any  Englifh  poet,  fince  Chaucer 
and  Lydgate:  more  efpecially,  as  they  have  lefc 
ftricking  fpecimens  of  allegorical  invencion  -,  a 
fpecies  of  compofnion,  which  appears  to  have 
been  for  fome  time  almoft  totally  extinquifiied 
in  England.* 

William  Diinbar  was  a  native  of  Salton  in 
Eaft  Lothian,  about  1470.  His  mofi:  celebrated 
poems  are  "  The  Thifi:le  and  the  Rofe,"  and 
"  The  Golden  Terge."t 

Gawen  Douglas  v/as  defcendcd  from  a  no- 
ble  family,  and  born  1475.  In  15 13  he  flcd 
from  Scotland  into  England,  and  was  graci- 
oufiy  received  by  Hen.  Vill.  who  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  literary  meric  allowed  him  a  liberal 
penficn.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  London, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Savoy  church,  152 1. 
He  was  Bifhop  of  Dunkeld.  In  his  tarly  years 
he  tranflated  Ovid'.s  Art  of  Love.  In  1513, 
in  the  fpace  of  thirteen  months,  he  tranflated 
into  Scotch  heroics  the  Eneid  of  Virgil,  with 

*Warton,  II,  p.  257.     f  Ibid, 
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the  additional  thirteenth  book  by  Mapheus*Ve- 
gius.  This  tranflation  is  executed  v/ith  equal 
Ipirit  and  fidelity  ;  and  is  a  proof  that  theLow- 
land  Scotch,  and  Englifli  languages  were  now 
nearly  the  fame.  The  feveral  books  aie  in- 
troduced  with  metrical  prologues,  which  are 
often  highiy  poetical  ;  and  fliew  that  Douglas's 
proper  walk  was  original  poetry.  One  of  his 
original  poems,  is  the  *'  Palice  of  Honour,"  a 
moral  viflon,  written  in  1501  ;  firfl:  printed  at 
London  1553.* 

Sir  Uavid  Lyndefay  appears  to  have  been 
employed  in  feveral  offices  about  the  perfon  of 
James  the  Vih,  from  the  infancy  of  that  mo- 
narch,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved  ;  and 
a:  lengih,  on  account  of  his  fingular  fkill  in 
heraldry,  was  Knighted,  and  appointed  Lion 
King  of  Arms  of  Scotland.  His  principal  pcr- 
formances  are  "  The  Dreme,"  and  "  The  Mo- 
narchie.*'-f 

^-  '^Vnrron,  II.  p.  23o;  293,  294.     f  Ibid,  p,  295. 
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JOHN     SKELTON. 


**  John  Skelton,  a  jolly  Englifli  rimer,  and 
"  I  warrant  ye  accounted  a  notable  poet,  as 
*'  poetry  vvent  in  thofe  days,  namely  King  Ed- 
'*  ward  the  fourth's  reign,  when  doubtlefs  good 
*'  poets  were  fcarce,  for  however  he  had  the 
*'  good  fortune  to  be  chofen  poet  laureat,  me- 
*'  thinks  he  hath  a  miferable  loofe  rambling 
«'  ftyle." 

Moft  of  Skelton's  pocms  were  written  in  the 
reign  of  Hen.  VIII.  But,  as  he  was  laureated 
at  Oxford,  about  1489,  Warton  confiders  him 
as  beionging  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Skelton 
having  ftudied  in  both  our  univerfities,  was 
promoted  to  the  redory  of  Difs  in  Norfolk. 
But  for  his  buffboneries  in  the  pulpit,  and  his 
fatirical  ballads  againft  the  menuicants,  he  v/as 
feverely  cenfurcd,  and  perhaps  fufpended.  Thele 
perfecutions  only  fcrved  to  quicken  his  ludi- 
crous  difpofition,  and  to  exafperatethe  acfimony 
of  his  fatire.  He  now  vented  his  ridicule  in 
rhyming  libels;  and  at  length,  daring  to  attack 
the  dignity  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  he  was  clofely 

purfued 
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purfued  by  the  officers  of  that  powerful  mi- 
nifter,  and  taking  (helter  in  the  fan6luary  of 
Weftminfter  abbey,  was  kindly  entertained,  and 
proteded  by  abbot  Iflip,  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  neighbouring 
church  of  St.  Margaret  in  1529. 

He  was  patronized  by  Henry  Algernoon 
Percy,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
encouraged  Skelton,  almoft  the  only  poet  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  feventh,  to  write  an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  which  is  yet  extant.* 

It  is  in  vain  to  apologize  for  the  coarfenefs, 
obfcenity,  and  fcurrility  of  Skelton,  by  faying 
that  his  poetry  is  tinftured  with  the  manners 
©f  his  age.  Skelton  wculd  have  been  a  writer 
•without  decorum  at  ai]y  period.-J-  His  charac- 
teriftic  vein  of  humour  is  capricious  and  gro- 
tefque.  If  his  wh-imfical  extravagances  ever 
move  our  lauphter,  at  the  fame  time  they 
fhock  our  fenfibility.  His  feftive  levities  are 
not  only  vulgar  and  indelicate,  but  frequently 
want  truth  and  propriety.  His  fubjedts  are  of- 
ten  as  ridiculous  as  his  metre :  but  he  fome- 
times  debafes  his  matter  by  his  verfification. 
On  the  whole,  his  genius  feems  better  fuited 
to  low  buriefque,  than  to  liberal  and  manly 
fatire.J 

«  Warton,  II.  p.  3j8.    f  IbiJ.  p.  341.    J  Ibid.  p.  342. 
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HENRY    HOWARD, 

EARL    OF    SURRY, 


*'  Henry  Howard,  the  moft  noble  Earl  of 
Surry,  who  flourirtiing  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  the  8th,  as  his  nam-"  is  fufficiently 
famous  for  the  martial  exploits  of  that  fa- 
mily  for  many  generations,  fo  deferves  he, 
had  he  his  due,  the  particular  fame  of  learn- 
ing,  wit,  and  poetic  fancy,  which  he  v^as 
thought  once  to  have  fufficiently  rr^^dc  ap- 
pear  in  his  publiflied  poems,  whic»!  re- 
verthelefs  are  now  fo  utterly  forgotten,  as 
though  they  had  never  been  extant;  fo  an- 
tiquated  at  prefent,  and  as  it  were  out  of 
fafliion,  is  the  fl:yle  and  way  of  poetry  of 
that  agej  whereas  an  englifli  writer  of  thofe 
times,  in  a  treatife  cailcd  the  "  iirt  of  Eng- 
lifti  Poefie,"  alledges,  that  Sir  Th.  VViat  the 
elder,  and  Henry  Earl  of  Surry  were  the  two 
chieftains,  who  having  travelled  into  Italy 
and  there  tafled  the  fweet  and  ftately  mea- 
fures  and  ftyle  of  the  Italian  poefle,  greatly 
poliflied  our  rude   and   homely   manner  of 

"  vul""^.- 
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**  vulgar  poefie  from  what  ic  had  becn  beforCa 
**  and  may  therefore  juftly  be  fhewed  to  be  the 
"  reformers  of  our  englifh  metre  and  ftyle," 

Warton  remarks  that  *'  Surrey  is  praifed  by 
Waller,  and  Fenton ;  and  thac  he  feems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  with  Pope.  Pope,  in  Wind- 
for  Foreft,  having  compared  his  patron  Lord 
Granville  with  Surrey,  he  was  immediately 
reprinted  (by  Sewellj  and  again  by  Curl,  in 
1717)  but  without  attrading  many  readers.'* 
He  adds  that  this  afiertion  of  Phillips  regard- 
ing  the  oblivion  of  Surrey's  poetry  in  1674, 
is  an  inftance  of  the  rapid  revolutions  of  our 
language.*  His  writings  have  again  attraded 
notice  within  thefe  few  years :  and  they  deferve 
every  celebrity  and  attention.  Neither  his  lan- 
guage,  nor  the  harmony  of  his  verfification  are 
fo  remote  from  thofe  of  the  prcfent  age  as  might 
be  expedted.  His  fentiments  are  for  the  moft 
part  natural  and  unaffe<5ted ;  arifing  from  his 
own  feelings,  and  didtated  by  the  prefent  crr- 
cumftances.  His  poetry  is  alike  unembar- 
rafied  by  learned  allufions,  or  elaborate  con- 
ceits.-f  Nor  were  his  talents  confined  to  fen- 
timent  alone ;  they  were  adapted  to  defcriptive 
poetry  ;   and  the  reprefentation  of  rural  ima- 

*  Hiftoi7  of  E.  Poetiy,  vol,  III, p.  ii.     f  Warton^ut  fupra,  p.  12. 
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gery.*  He  was  alfo  fitted  for  the  more  folid 
and  laborious  parts  of  Hterature»  He  tranf- 
lared  the  fecond  and  fourth  books  of  Viro;iPs 
JEnad  into  Mank  verfe-,  the  firft  inftance  of 
that  kind  in  the  language  ;f  a  noble  attempt 
to  break  the  bondage  of  rhyme.J  On  thc 
whole,  Warton  pronounces  that  for  his  juft- 
nefs  of  thoughr,  corre6tnefs  of  ftyle,  and  pu- 
rity  of  exprefiion,  he  may  be  pronounced  the 
firft  Englifn  clafTical  poet.§  He  was  beheaded 
by  the  cruel  tyranny  of  Hen.  Vill,  under  pre- 
tence  cf  treafon,  19  Jan.  154- 


SIR     THOMAS     WYAT. 


"  Sir  Thomas  Wiat  of  Allington  Caftle,  in 
*'  Kent;  a  perfon  of  great  efteeai  and  reputa- 
"  tion  in  the  reign  of  King  Hcnry  the  8th,  with 
"  whom  for  his  honefty  and  fingular  parts,  he 
"  was  in  high  favour-j  which  neverthdefs  he 
"  had  like  to  have  loft  about  the  bufinefs  of 
"  Anne  Buliein,  had  not  .his  prudence  broughc 
•'  him  fafely  off.  For  his  tranQarion  of  David's 
**•  pfalnis  into  englifti  metre,  and  other  poeticai 
"  writings,  Leland  forbears  not  to  compare  him 

=;■=  Warton  ut  fupra,  p.  19.   f  Ibkl.  p.  21.     +  roiJ.  p.  24.    §  Ibid.  p.  27. 
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"  to  Dante  and  Petrarch.  Being  fcnt  Embaflador 
*'  from  King  Henry  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
"  the  fifth,  then  in  Spain  ;  he  dicd  of  the  pef- 
*'  tilence  in  the  weft  country,  before  he  could 
•'  take  fliipping,   an.  1541." 

Warton  fays,  he  is  confefledly  inferlor  to 
Surrey  in  harmony  of  numbers,  perfpicuity  of 
exprcfllon,  and  facility  of  phrafeology.  Nor 
is  he  equal  to  Surrey  in  elegance  of  fentiment, 
in  nature  and  fenfibility.  The  truth  is,  his  ge- 
nius  was  of  the  moral  and  didadlic  fpecies:  and 
his  pocras  abound  more  in  good  fenfe,  fatire, 
and  obfervations  on  life,  than  in  pathos,  or  ima- 
gination.*  He  may  juft:ly  be  efl:eemed  the  firfl: 
poliflied  Englifli  fatirifl:.+  Wood  J  and  Warton 
aCert,  that  being  fent  to  condud  the  Empe- 
ror's  ambaflTador  from  Falmouth  to  London, 
from  too  eager  and  a  needlefs  defire  of  execut- 
ing  his  commifllon  with  difpatch  and  punftua- 
lity,  he  caught  a  fever  by  riding  in  an  hot  day, 
and  in  his  return  died  on  the  road  at  Shirburn, 
aet.  38.  He  left  iflfue  by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham,  the  un- 
fortunate  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  who  was  beheaded 
in  the  reign  of  Q^  Mary  for  an  infurreftion  in 
Kent, 

*  Warton,  p.  29.    f  Ibid.  p,  jS.    J  Athenje,  f.  60. 
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G  E  O  R  G  E     B  O  L  E  Y  N, 

VISCOUNT    ROCHFORD. 


"  George  Bullen,  Lord  Rochford,  Brothtr 
*'  to  Queen  Anne,  2d  wife  to  K.  Henry  thc 
*'  8th,  among  other  things  hath  the  fame  o£ 
"  bcing  the  author  of  Songs  and  Sonnet% 
"  which  doubtlefs  wanted  not  the  applaule  of 
"  thofe  times." 

To  the  poems  of  Surry  and  Wyat,  in  tlw 
Edition  of  Tottel,  in  1557,  in  quarto,  arc  m~ 
nexed  thofe  of  uncertain  authors.  This  lattcr 
colleclion  forms  the  firft  printed  poetical  niif- 
cellany  in  the  Englifli  language.  Many  of 
thefe  pieces  are  much  in  the  manner  of  Surry 
and  Wyat,  which  was  the  fafhion  of  the 
times.  They  are  all  anonymous ;  but  pro- 
bably  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  George  BoLErKr, 
ViscouNT  RocHfORD,  and  Lord  Vaux,  ail 
profefied  rhymers  and  fonnet  writers,  were 
large  contributors.* 

The  hiftory  of  this  accompliflied  young  no- 

*  Warton,  UI.  p.  41. 
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bleman,  who  was  fufpefted  of  a  criminal  fami- 
liarity  wich  his  unfortunate  fifter,  the  Queen, 
is  well  known.  He  was  cruelly  facrificed  to 
the  jealoufy  and  ficklenefs  of  the  bloody 
Henry,  by  being  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  17 
May  1536.*  His  poems  are  now  loft,  unlefs 
fuch  as  may  be  contained  in  the  above  men- 
tioned  colleflion,  which  cannot  now  be  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  reft. 


LORD       VAUX. 


"  Nicholas  Lord  Vaux,  a  poetical  writer 
*'  among  the  nobility,  in  the  reign  of  King 
"  Henry  the  8th  -,  whofe  commendation,  faith 
"  the  author  of  the  Art  of  Englifh  Poefy,  lyeth 
"  chiefly  in  the  facility  of  his  metre,  and  the 
**  aptnefs  of  his  defcriptions,  fuch  as  he  takes 
*'  upon  him  to  make,  namely  in  fundry  of  his 
**  fongs,  wherein  he  ftieweth  the  countcrfcit 
**  aftion  very  lively  and  pleafantly." 

The  name  of  Nicholas,  Warton  has  proved 
to  be  a  miftake.     Lqrd  Yavx  the  poet,  muft 

*  See  Wood's  Athen^e,  I.  44.    Walpole's  R.  and  N.  authorsj   and 
VVartou  ut  fupra. 
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have  been  Lord  Thomas,  (the  fon  of  Lord 
Nicholas)  who  was  fummoned  to  parliament 
m  153 1,  and  feems  to  have  lived  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Two  poems 
in  the  colledion  abovementioned  are  known 
to  have  been  written  by  Lord  Vaux :  "  A 
dyttie  or  fonnet  made  by  the  Lord  Vaus,  in 
the  time  of  the  noble  Queen  Mary  reprefenting 
the  image  of  Death."  This  is  what  is  vulgarly 
faid  to  have  been  written  on  his  death-bed,  and 
is  reprinted  in  Percy's  Ballads,  and  Anderfon's 
Colledlion  of  Poets.  The  other  is  "  The  Af- 
fault  of  Cupid,  upon  the  fort,  in  which  the 
lover*s  heart  lay  wounded."  This  is  alfo  re- 
printed  by  Anderfon.  Great  numbers  of  Vaux's 
poems  are  extanc  in  the  "  Paradife  of  Dainty 
Devifesj"  another  colle(5l;ion  publiflicd  in  1378, 
in  quarto. 

There  was  another  favourite  poet  of  the  fame 
period  generally  clafTed  with  Lord  Rochford, 
and  Lord  Vaux,  but  not  mentioned  by  PhiU 
lips.  This  was  Sir  Francis  Bryan:,  Wyat's 
particular  friend.  He  was  born  of  a  good  fa- 
mily,  educated  at  Oxford,  employed  in  fevcral 
honourable  embaflies  during  the  reign  of  Hen. 
the  VIII.  and  gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber 
to  that  king.*     He  was  Captain  of  the  Ll^ht 

*  Wood's  Ath.  I.  73. 
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Horfe,  under  Edward  Duke  of  Somerfet,  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  the  Army  againil  the  Scots, 
and  made  Banneret  by  the  Prote6ltor  imme- 
diately  after  the  battle  of  MufTelborough,  about 
27  Sept.  1547.*  He  died  Chief  Jufticiary  of 
Ireland,  at  Waterford,  1548.-J-  He  was  ne- 
phew  to  John  Bourchier,  Lord  Berners,  the 
tranflator  of  Froiflart.  He  tranflated  from 
French,  Guevara's  Difl^ertation  on  the  Life  of 
a  Courtier,  Lond,  1548,  8"-  Several  of  the 
poems  by  uncertain  authors,  beforementioned, 
are  ailb  fuppofed  to  have  bcen  the  produdlions 
of  Bryan. 

There  is  one  otlier  principal  poet  of  this  day, 
who  has  been  rcfcued  by  Warton  from  total 
oblivion.  This  perfon's  name  was  Nicholas 
Grimoald-,  a  native  of  Huntingdonfliire,  edu- 
cated  both  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  He  is 
the  fecond  Englifli  poet  after  Lord  Surrey 
who  vvrote  in  blank  verfe.  He  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  death  of  Marcus  Tullius  Clcero ;  and 
another  on  the  death  of  Zoroas,  an  Egyptian 
Aftronomer,  both  printed  in  TottePs  colledion, 
1557,  with  the  initials  N.  G.  Warton  fays 
that  as  a  writer  of  verfes  in  rhyme,  he  yields 
to  none  of  his  cotemporaries,  for  a  mafterly 
choice  of  chafte  exprefllons  and  the  concife  ele- 

*  Wood's  Ath.  I.  73.     f  Warton,  III,  p  42, 
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gancies  of  didadlic  verfification.  A  third  fpe- 
cimen  of  early  blank  verfe  was  by  William 
Vallans,  1590,  in  a  "  Tale  of  Two  Swannes," 
which  under  a  poetic  ficlion  dcfcribes  the  fitua- 
tion  and  aniiquicies  of  feveral  towns  in  Hert- 
fordfhire.* 

Edmund  Lord  Sheffield,  created  a  Baron 
by  Edw.  VI.  and  killed  by  a  butcher  in  the 
Norfolk  infurredlion,  is  faid  by  Bale  to  have 
written  fonnets  in  the  Italian  manner.-{- 

"  It  would  be  unpardonable,"  fays  Warton, 
*'  to  difmifs  Tottel*s  valuable  mifcellany  with- 
out   acknowlcdging    our   obligations   to   him, 
who  deferves  highly  of  Englifh  Ikerature,  for 
having  colle6ted  at  a  critical  period,  and  pre- 
ferved  in  a  printed  volume,  fo  many  admira- 
ble  fpecimens  of  antient  genius,  which  would 
have  mouldered  in  m.anufcript,  or  perhaps  from 
their  detached  and   fugitive  ftate  of  cxiftence, 
their  want  of  length,  the  capricioufnefs  of  tafte, 
the  general  depredations  of  time,   inartention, 
and  other  accidents,  would  never  have  reachcd 
the  prefent  age.     It  feems  to  have  given  birth 
to  two  favorite  and  celebrated  colleflions  of  the 
fame  kind,  The  Paradife  of  Dainty  Devifesj  be- 
forementioned,  and  England's  Helicon,  which 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth."J 

*  Warton  ut  fupra,  p  65.   f  Ibid.     J  Ibid.  p.  69. 
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SIR    THOMAS    MORE. 


"  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  great  credit  and  or- 
**  nament  in  his  time,  of  the  Englidi  nation, 
"  and  with  whom  the  learnedeft  foreigners  of 
"  that  age  were  proud  to  have  correfpondence. 
"  For  his  wit,  and  excellent  parts,  he  was 
"  chofen  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
"  and  afterwards  advanced  to  be  Lord  Chan- 
"  cellor  of  England  by  K.  Henry  the  8th, 
"  however  he  fell  unfortunately  a  vidlim  to 
**  the  difpleafure  of  that  prince.  His  Utopia, 
*'  thougli  not  written  in  verfe,  yet  in  regard  of 
"  the  great  fancy,  and  invention  thereof,  may 
•'  well  pafs  for  a  poem  •,  befides  his  latin  epi- 
"  grams,  which  have  received  a  general  elleem 
"  among  learned  m.en." 

Of  a  chara6ter  fo  well  known  as  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  fay 
much.  He  has  left  a  few  obfolete  poems, 
which  derive  their  claim  to  notice  from  the 
fame  of  the  writer.  Yet  in  his  "  Rufull  La- 
mentation"  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth  of  York, 
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wife  of  Henry  the  Vllch,  he  (hews  fome  glim- 
merings  of  poetical  powers,  which  cultivation 
might  have  condufted  to  excellence.  He  was 
born  1480,  and  beheaded  6th  July,  1535,  aet. 
55.  His  cutor,  Thomas  Linacre,  is  recorded 
by  Phillips  as  having  had  the  repute  of  no 
mcan  poet,  but  I  prefumc  for  his  Latin  com- 
pofitions. 


SIR    THOMAS    ELYOT. 


"  Sir  Thomas  Eliot,  a  perfon  of  note  in  the 
"  reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  and  of  vvhofe  writing 
*'  there  is  a  learned  treatife  of  Governmenr, 
"  which  hath  been  in  principal  efteem :  more- 
*'  over  whac  he  hath  writ  in  poetry  is  alfo  men- 
*'  tioned  with  fingular  commendation." 

Phillips  has  made  a  ftrange  miftake  regard- 
ing  the  time  in  which  Elyot  lived.  He  died 
25  Mar.  1546,  before  the  dcath  of  Hen.  the 
Vlllth.  He  was  employed  in  feveral  honour- 
able  embaffies  during  that  reign,  was  courted 
and  celebrated  by  all  the  learned  of  his  time, 
and  waa  thc  particular  friend  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  His  '/  Caftle  of  Hcalth,"  London, 
E3  1541» 
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1541,  8°-  and  his  "  Governor,"  in  three  books, 
London  1544,  8°-  are  his  moll  celebrated  per- 
formances — But  no  poems  have  defcended  to 
pofterity ;  nor  is  he  recorded  as  a  poet  by 
Warton.  An  exquifite  portrait  of  him,  by 
Bartolozzi,  from  Holbein's  fketches,  as  well 
as  of  Thomas  Lord  Vaux,  Jchn  Poins,  to 
whom  Sir  Thomas  Wyat's  famous  epiftle  is 
addrefTed,  and  others  of  that  day,  has  lately 
been  publifhed  by  Chamberlayne. 


HENRY     PARKER, 

LORD     MORLEY. 


**  Henry  Lord  Morly,  a  nobleman  of  great 
'*  account  in  the  reign  of  K.  Henry  the  8th, 
'*  by  whom  he  was  fent  with  the  Garter  to  the 
"  Archduke  of  Auftria.  There  are  mentioned 
*'  with  honour  in  our  Englifh  Hiftories,  feve- 
*'  ral  works  of  his  writing,  for  the  moft  part 
*^  poetical,  and  particularly  feveral  tragedies 
*'  and  comedies." 

Henry  Parker,  Lord  Morley,  was  fon 
and  heir  of  Sir  William  Parker,  Kt.  by  Alice; 

fifter 
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fifter  and  heir  of  Henry  Lovel,  and  daughter 
of  Wiliiam  Lovel,  a  younger  fon  of  William, 
Lord  Lovel  of  Tichmerfh,  by  Alianore  daughcer 
and  heir  of  Robert  Morley,  Lord  Morley,  who 
died  21  Henry  Vlth.*  He  feems  to  have  paflied 
his  life  principally  in  ftudy  and  retirement.  "  A 
battle,  a  pageant,  an  embafly,  a  fuperftitious 
will,"  fays  the  lively  Lord  Orford,  fpeaking  of 
Lord  Vaux,  "  compofe  the  hiftory  of  moft  of 
the  great  men  of  that  age :  but  our  Peer  did 
not  ftop  here."f  He  wrote  and  tranflated  many 
books,  of  which  a  catalogue  may  be  found  in 
Ant.  Wood  and  others,  and  was  living  an  aged 
man,  in  efteem  among  the  nobility,  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vlllth.  His  great 
grandfon  Edward  Lord  Morley,  who  marricd 
Elizabeth,  fole  daughter  and  hcir  of  Williani 
Stanley,  Lord  Montegle,  had  ilfue  Mary,  who 
by  her  hufband  Thom.as  Habington,  of  Henlip 
in  Worcefterfhire,  was  mother  of  William  Ha- 
bington  the  poet  hereafter-mentioned,  and  vvas 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  perfon  who  v/rote 
to  her  brother  Wiiliam,  Lord  Morley  and  Mon- 
tegle,  the  letter,  adviflng  him  to  forbear  com- 
ing  to  the  Parliament  that  Sefllon,  becaufe  thofe 
who  fliould  fit  there,  would  rcceive  a  terrible 

*  Diigd.  Bar.  II,  p,  27,  307.    f  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  I.  p.  83. 
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blow,  and  yet  not  fee  who  did  hurt  them:  which 
kd  to  the  difcovery  of  the  plot.* 


JOHN     HEYWOOD. 


"  There  was  of  this  name  in  King  Henry 
"  the  Eighth's  reign  an  Epigrammatift,  who, 
"  faith  ihe  aiuhor  of  the  Art  of  Englifh  Poetry, 
**  for  the  mirth  and  quicknefs  of  his  conceits, 
"  more  than  any  good  learning  was  in  him, 
"  came  to  be  well  benefited  by  the  king." 

JoHN  Heywood  was  born  in  London,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  His  largelf  and  mofi:  la- 
boured  performance  is  the  "■  Spider  and  the 
Fly,"  1556.  Perhaps,  fays  Warton,  there 
never  was  fo  dull,  fo  tedious,  and  trifling  an 
apologue:  without  fancy,  meaning,  or  moral. 
Our  Author's  Epigrams,  and  the  poem  of 
"  Proverbs,"  were  in  high  vogue,  and  had  nu- 
merous  editions  wiihin  the  year  1598.  He  was 
a  great  favourite  of  Q^  Mary,  on  whom  he 
often  attended,  even  to  the  time  of  her  death- 
bed,  and  being  inflexibly  attached  to  the  Ca- 

*  See  Dusd,  Bar.  ut  fupra,  and  Naili^s  Worcefterfhirc,  Art.  Henlip. 
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tholic  caufe,  left  the  nation  on  her  deceafe,  and 
lettled  at  Mechlin  in  Brabant,  which  gives  an 
opportunity  for  the  acrimony  of  A.  Wood  to 
remark  the  wonder  it  raifed  in  many,  that  a 
poet  fliould  become  an  exile  for  his  religion. 
He  died  at  Mechlin  about  1565.* 

Befides  thefe  writers,  Warton  records  An- 
DREw  BoRDE  j  a  whimfical  phyfician,  from 
whofe  facetious  mode  of  praftifing  arofe  the 
name  and  characler  of  Merry  Andrew  and 
whofe  life  may  be  feen  in  the  Aihens,  I.  p. 
73;  JoHN  Bale,  the  biographer;  Brian  An- 
nefley,  yeoman  of  the  wine  cellar  to  Hen. 
Vlll.f  about  1520;  and  tranflator  into  Eng- 
li(h  Rhymes,  of  a  celebrated  French  poem,  cal- 
led  "  The  City  of  Dames ;"  Andrew  Chert- 
SEY,  a  tranflator  from  the  French  j  Wilford 
HoLME,  a  gentleman  of  Huntingdonfliii*e,  au- 
thor  of  *'  The  Fall  and  Evil  Succefs  of  Re- 
bellion,"  1537;  Charles  Bansley,  a  rhym- 
ing  facyrifl:,  1540;  Christopher  Goodwin, 
author  of  the  "  Mayden's  Dreme,"  1542; 
RicHARD  Feylde,  author  of  "  The  Treatife  of 
the  Lover  and  Jaye ;"  and  William  Blome- 

*  A.  Wooi.rs  Ath.  I.  p.  150.     Warton,  III.  p.  96. 

f  Of  Lee,  in.  Kent.  His  fon  Nicolas  w.ns  ferjeant  of  the  cellar  to 
Q^  Eliz.  and  died  1593.  And  his  other  fon  Brian  died  1604.  See 
']horpe's  Rg.  Roff.  815.  Hafted's  Kent,  I.  p.  66,  73.  Lodge's 
Irilh  Peerage,  IV.  p.  107. 
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FiELD,  a  native  of  Bury,  and  monk  of  the  ab- 
bey  there,  and  a  dealer  in  the  fanaticifms  of 
chemiltry.* 

To  this  reign  Mr.  Warton  anigns  "  The 
Tournament  of  Tottenham,"  and  fuppofed  to 
have  been  written  by  Gilbert  Pilkington. 

To  the  fame  period  he  afcribes  The  original 
Ballad  of  "  The  Notbrowne  Maid,"  which 
Prior  has  beautifully  paraphrafed.-|-  And  he 
adds,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  metrical 
romances  of  "  Richard  Cuer  de  Lyon,"  "  Guy 
Earl  of  Warwick,"  and  "  Syr  Bevys  of  South- 
ampton,"  were  modernized  in  this  reign  from 
more  antient  and  fimple  narrations.J  In  the 
year  152 1,  Wynkin  de  Worde  printed  a  fet  of 
Chriftmas  Carols :  thefe  were  feftal  chanfons 
or  enlivening  the  merriments  of  the  Chriftmas 
celebrity,  and  not  fuch  religious  fongs,  as  are 
current  at  this  day  with  the  common  people 
under  the  fame  title,  and  which  were  fubfti- 
tuted  by  tliofe  enemies  of  innocent  and  ufeful 
mirth,  the  puritans.§ 


*  Warton,  III.  p.  85.     f  Ibid.  p.  135.     +  Ibid.   p.   141.      §  Ibid. 
p.  142*  I43. 
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THOMAS    STERNHOLD 

A  N  D 

J  O  H  N    H  O  P  K  I  N  S. 


"  Thomas  Sternhold,  an  aflbciate  wlth  John 
*'  Hopkins,  in  onc  of  the  worft  of  many  bad 
"  Trahflations  of  the  pfalms  of  David  :  yet  in 
*'  regard,  as  firll  made  choice  of,  they  have 
'^  hitherto  obtained  to  be  the  only  pfahns  fung 
"  in  all  parochial  churches,  (it  hath  long  hear- 
*'  tily  been  wilhed  a  better  choice  were  made) 
"  he  hath  therefore  perhaps  been  thought  wor- 
"  thy  to  be  m.entioned  among  the  poets  thac 
"  flouiifiied  in  Q^Mary's,  and  the  beginning 
"  of  Q^  Elizabeth's  reign." 

Thomas  Sternhold  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford,  and  removing  to  the  Court  of  Henry  the 
Vlllth,  was  made  Groom  of  the  Robes  to  him, 
and  when  that  king  died,  had  a  legacy  in  his 
will  of  100  marks.  He  continued  in  that  of- 
fice  under  Edw.  Vlth,  and  was  ihen  in  fome 
efleem  in  the  Court  for  his  poetry.     But  being 

a  rigid 
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a  rigid  reformer,  he  became  fcandalized  at  the 
obfcene  fongs  ufed  there,  turned  into  Englifh 
metre  51  of  David's  Pfalms,  and  caufed  mufi- 
cal  notes  to  be  fet  to  them,  thinking  the  cour- 
tiers  would  fing  them  inftead  of  their  fonnets ; 
in  which,  however,  with  very  few  exceptions,  he 
was  difappointed.*  "  About  this  time,'*  fays 
Dr.  Heylin  in  his  Church  Hiftory,  anno  1552, 
**  the  pfalms  of  David  did  firft  begin  to  be  com- 
pofed  in  englifli  metre,  by  Thomas  Sternhold, 
one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy-chamber,  who 
tranflating  no  more  than  thirty-feven,-f-  lefc 
both  example  and  encouragement  to  J.  Hop- 
kins,  and  others,  to  difpatch  thc  reft.  A  de- 
vice  firft  taken  up  by  one  Clement  Marot,  one 
of  the  Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber  about  King 
Francis  the  firft,  who  being  much  addifled  to 
Poetry,  and  having  fome  acquaintance  with 
thofe  that  were  thought  to  have  inclined  to  the 
Reformation,  was  perfuaded  by  the  learned  Va- 
tablus  (ProfefTor  of  the  Hebrew  language  in 
Paris)  to  exercife  his  poetical  fancy  in  tranflat- 
ing  fome  of  David's  pfalms,  for  whofe  fatisfac- 
tion  and  his  own,  he  tranflated  the  firft  fifty 
of  themj  and  after  flying  to  Geneva,  grevv  ac- 
quainted  with  Beza,  who  in  fome  trafl  of  time 
tranflated  the  other  hundred  alfo,  and  caufed 

*  Wood's  Ath.  I,  p.  76.    t  A  miftake, 
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them  to  be  fitted  to  feveral  tunes,  whlch  there- 
upon  began  to  be  fung  \n  private  houfes ;  and 
by  degrees  to  be  taken  up  in  ail  churches  of 
the  French  nation,  which  followed  the  Geneva 
platform.  The  Tranflation  is  faid  by  Strada 
to  have  been  ignorantly,  and  perverfcly  done, 
as  being  the  work  of  a  man  altogether  unlearned, 
but  not  to  be  corr.pared  with  the  barbarity  and 
botching,  which  every  where  occurreth  in  the 
tranflation  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  Which 
notwithftanding  being  allowed  for  private  de- 
votion,  they  were  by  little  and  little  brought 
into  the  ufe  of  the  church,  and  permitted,  ra- 
iher  than  allowed  to  be  fung,  before  and  after 
Sermons,  Afterwards  they  were  printed  and 
bound  up  in  the  Common-Prayer-Book,  and 
at  lafl;  added  by  the  Stationers  to  the  end  of 
the  Bible.  For  tho'  it  be  exprefled  in  the  title 
of  thofe  Singing  pfalms,  that  "  they  were  fet 
forth  and  allowed  to  be  fung  in  ali  churches 
bifore  and  after  morning  and  evening-prayer, 
and  alfo  before  and  after  Sermons,"  yet  this 
allowance  fcems  rather  to  have  been  a  conni- 
vance  than  an  approbation  ;  no  fuch  allowance 
bcing  any  where  found  by  fuch  as  have  beea 
moft  induftrious  and  concerned  in  the  fearch 
thereof.  At  firft  it  was  pretended  only  that 
the  faid  pfalms  fhould  be  fung  "  before  and  af- 
/       ter  morning  ancj  evening  prayer,  and  alfo  before 

and  af- 
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and  after  Sermons ;"  which  fhews  they  were  not 
to  be  intermingled  with  the  pablic  liturgy.:  but 
in  fome  tra6i:  of  time,  as  the  puritan  fadlion 
grew  in  ftrength  and  confidence,  they  prevaikd 
fo  far  in  moft  places  to  thruft  the  Te  Deum, 
the  Benedidlus,  thc  Magnificat,  and  the  Nunc 
dimittij^s  quite  out  of  the  Church." 

JoH>j  HoPKiNS  turned  into  metre  58  of  thc 
pfalms.  He  was  admitted  A.  B.  st  Cxford, 
36  Hen.  VIII.  1544,  and  fuppofed  to  have 
been  afterwards  a  Clergyman  of  SufFolk.  He 
was  living  1556.  Warton  pronounces  hini  a 
rather  better  poet  than  Sternhold.  Thc  other 
contributors  to  this  undertaking  were  Wil- 
LiAM  Whyttingham,  aftcrwards  Dean  of  Dur- 
ham;  Thomas  Norton,  of  Sharpenhoe  in  Bed- 
fordfhire,  Barrifter  at  Law  •,  and  the  alTiftant 
to  LoRD  BucKHURST  in  the  Tragedy  of  Gor- 
boduc — a  forward  and  bufy  Calvinift  in  the 
beginning  of  Q^  Elizabeth's  reign,*  who  ver- 
fified  27  of  the  pfalms — and  Robert  Wisdome, 
afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Ely  j  who  rendered 
the  25th  pfalm  of  this  verfion.-|-  The  entire 
verfion  was  publiihed  by  John  Day  in  1562, 
a  verfion  totally  deftitute  of  elegance,  fpirir, 
and  propriety :  in  v/hich  the  moft  exalted  ef- 

*  Wood's  Ath.  I.  p.  77.     t  Warton,  III.  p.  170.     It  is  not  known 
to  whom  the  initials  W.  K.  and  T.  C.  belon^. 
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fufions  of  thankfgiving,  and  the  mofl:  fublime 
imageries  of  theDivine  Majefty,  are  lov/ered  by 
a  coldnefs  of  conception,  vveakened  by  frigid 
interpolations,  and  disfigured  by  a  poverty  of 
phrafeology.*  V/illiam  Hunnis,  hereafter  men- 
tioned,  verfified  feveral  of  the  pfahns  1550;  as 
did  JoHN  Hall,  of  Ma'dfl:one;  and  William 
Baldwin;  as  well  as  Francis  Seagers,  Arch- 
bifliop  Parker  likewile  verfified  the  pfahcr. 
But  the  mOiT:  noied  of  theological  verfifiers  at 
this  time  v/as  Christopher  Tve,  Doflor  of 
Mufic,  vvho  turned  into  metre  the  Ads  of  the 
Apofliles,  1553.^  And  Warton  adds  that  Ed- 
WARD  the  Vlth  may  be  ranked  amongfl:  the  re- 
ligious  poets  of  his  own  reign.J 

At  this  period  Arthur  Kelton,§  a  nativc  of 
Shropfliire  or  Wales,  wrote  the  *'  Chronicle  of 
the  Brutes"  in  Englifli  verfe,  printed  1547. 

The  firfl:  drinking-fong,  of  any  merit  in  our 
language,  appeared  in  1551.  See  it  in  Warton, 
III.  p.  207.  "  I  cannot  ear,  but  little  meat," 
&c. 


*  Warton,  III.  p.  173.     f  Ibid.  p.  190.     +  IhiJ.  ^..195.     §  See  A. 
Wood,  I.  p.  73.     VVartoii,  III.  p.  205,  206. 


LUCAS 
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LUCAS    SHEPHEARD. 


**  Lucas  Shepheard,  an  englifli  poet  of  Col- 
*'  chefter,  in  Effex,  of  fo  much  note  in  Qiieen 
**  Mary*s  reign,  that  he  is  thought  not  un- 
"  worthy  of  mention  by  fome  of  our  Englifti 
«  hiftorians." 

Shepheard  is  mentioned  by  Hollingfhead, 

Warton  fays  ihat  he  appears  to  have  been  no- 
thing  more  than  a  petty  pamphleteer  in  the 
caufe  of  Calvinifm,  and  to  have  acquired  the 
charafter  of  a  poct  from  a  metrical  tranflation 
of  fome  of  David's  Pfalms,  1554.* 

*  Wnrton,  III.  p.  316. 
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THOMAS     SACKVILLE; 

LORD    BUCKHURST. 


"  Thomas  Lord  Buckhurn:,  in  King  Henry 
**  the  eighth's  time,  is  efteemed  by  the  author 
*'  of  the  Art  of  Englifli  Poetry,  equal  with 
**  Edvvard  Ferris,  another  Tragic  writer,  of 
**  both  whom  he  faith,  *  for  fuch  doings  as  I 
*  have  feen  of  theirs,  they  deferve  the  price." 


F    E    R    R    E    R    S. 


*^  Edward  Ferris,  a  writer  for  the  moft  part 
*'  to  the  Stage  in  K.  Henry  the  8th  time,  in 
*'  Tragedy,  and  fometimes  Comedy,  or  Inter- 
**  lude,  with  much  fkiil  and  magnificence  in 
"  his  metre,  and  vvherein,  faith  the  author  of 
**  the  Art  of  Englifli  Poetry,  he  gave  the  King 
*'  fo  much  good  recreation,  as  he  hath  thereby 
**  many  good  rewards.'* 

F  In  thefe 
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In  thefe  two  articles  by  Phillips,  of  Sack- 
viLLE,  and  Ferrers,  there  are  feveral  miftakes. 
— Sackville  was  not  born  till  1536 — was  edu- 
cated  at  Oxford,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary;  from  whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple  :  foon  aiter  travelled,  and  leturncd  to 
inherithis  father's  vall  property  in  1566.  Dur- 
ing  his  refidence  in  the  Temple,  he  purfued 
the  more  pleafing  ftudy  of  Pcetry,  inftead  of 
the  duU  and  narrow  trammels  of  ihe  Law,  and 
produced  two  works  of  uncommon  luftre,  whicli 
will  prefently  be  mentioned— But  now  his  birch, 
patrimony,  accomplilliments,  and  abilities  ac- 
quired  the  confidence  of  Q^Elizabeth,  and  the 
poet  vvas  foon  loft  in  the  ftaiefman,  and  nego- 
tiations  and  embaflies  extinguiflied  the  milder 
ambiiions  of  the  ingenuotjs  Mufe.*  In  1567 
he  was  created  Lord  Buckhurft.  In  the  be- 
ginnino;  of  Tamcs's  rei^n  he  was  advanced  to 
the  Earldom  of  Dorfet — and  died  fuddenly  ac 
the  Council-Board,  19  April,   i6c8. 

Ferrers's  name  was  George,  notEowARD: 
there  was  an  Edward  Ferrers,  of  the  family  of 
Baldefley-Clinton,  m  Warwickfliire;  but  War- 
ton  thinks  he  has  no  other  pretenfionsf  to  the 
poetical  fame  afcribed  to  him  than  what  have 
arifen   from   his    being  confounded   with  this 

*  Wartoii,  III.  p;  210.     f  Ibid,  p.  zij,  293. 

Gcorge 
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George  Ferrers — Edward  Ferrers  died  m  1564. 
George  Ferrers,    the  undoubted   coadjutor  of 
Sackville,  was  born  at  or  rrear  St.  Albans  in 
Hertfordfliirei  was  educated   at  Oxford,   and 
thence  went  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  became 
a  Barrifter  ;  was  taken   into  the  court,  became 
a  favourite  of  Hen.  VIII.   and  was   returned 
M.  P.  for  Plymouth,  1542.     He  was  one  of 
the  Commiflloners  of  the  carriage  of  the  army 
into   Scotland,    under    the   protedor,    Edward 
Duke  of  Somerfet.   He  is  faid  to  have  compiled 
the  hifl:ory  of  Q.  Mary's  reign,  which  makes  a 
part  of  Grafton's  Chroniclc.     In  J553,  being 
then  a  Member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  bore  the 
office  of  Lord  of  Mifrule,  at  the  Royal  Palace 
of  Greenwich,  during  the  twelve  days  of  Chrift- 
mas.     No  common   talents  were  required   for 
thefe  fefliivities.     He  died  at  Hemfted  in  Hert- 
fordfliire,   1579* 

Sackvillc's  claim  to  the  laurel  arifes  from 
his  having  invented  the  defign,  and  writcen  the 
two  m.ofl:  valuable  ar[icles  of  the  "  Mirror  for 
Magiftrates."  As  my  book  pretends  not  to 
be  more  than  a  compilation,  I  will  nct  mar 
the  beauty  of  Mr.  Warton's  ideas  by  changing 
his  expreflions:  buc  tranfcribe  verbatim  his  in- 
trodudory  criticifm  to  that  work  ♦,  as  it  is  un- 
ufually  interefl:ing.  "  True  genius,  unfeduced 
by  the  cabals,  and  unalarmed  by  the  dangers 
F  2  of 
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of  faftion,    defies   or    neglefts    thofe   events^ 
which  deftroy  the  peace  of  mankind;  and  of- 
ten  exerts  its  operations  amid  the  mod  violent 
commotions  of  a  ftate.  Without  patronage,  and 
without  readers,  and  I  may  add  without  mo- 
dels,  the  earlier  Italian  writers,  while  their  coun- 
try  was  fhook  by  the  inteftine  tumults  of  the 
Guelfes,  and  Guibelines,  continued  to  produce 
original  compofitions,  both  in  proie  and  verfc, 
which  yet  ftand  unrivalled.     The  age  of  Pe- 
ricles  and  of  the  Peloponnefian  war  was  the 
fame.     Carelefs  of  thofe,  who  governed  or  dif- 
turbed  the  world,  and  fuperior  to  the  calami- 
ties  of  a  quarrel,  in  which  tv/o  mighty  leaders 
contended  for  the  prize  of  univerfal  dominion, 
Lucretius  wrote  his  fublime  didaclic  poem  on 
the  fyflem  of  Nature-,  Virgii  his  Bucolics;  and 
Cicero  his  books  of  Philofophy.   The  profcrip- 
tions  of  Auguflus  did  not  prevent  the  progrels 
of  the  Roman  literature.    In  the  turbulent  and 
unpropitious  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when  con- 
troverfy  v/as  no  longer  confined  to  fpeculation, 
and  a  fpiritual  warfare  polluted  every  part  of 
England  with  murthers,  more  atrocious  than  the 
mofl  bloody  civil  conteft,  a  poem  was  planned, 
although  not  fully  compleated,  which  illumi- 
nates  with  no  common  luftre  that  interval  of 
darknefs,  which  occupies  the  annals  of  Englifli 
poetry  from  Surry  to  Spenfer,    entitled  '*  A 

Mirrour 
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Mirrour  for  Magiftrates."  More  writers  than 
Qne  were  concerned  in  the  execution  of  this 
piece:  but  its  primary  inventor,  and  moft  dif- 
tinguiOied  contributor,  was  Thomas  Sackville. 
Much  about  the  fame  period,  the  fame  author 
wrote  the  firfl:  genuine  Englifh*  Tragedy."-f 

About  i55y,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  poem, 
in  which  all  ihe  illuflrious  but  unfortunate 
charaflers  of  the  Englifli  hiftory,  from  the 
conquefl:  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
were  to  pafs  in  review  before  the  poet,  who  de- 
fcends,  like  Dante,  into  the  infernal  region,  and 
is  conduded  by  Sorrow.  But  he  had  leifure 
only  to  finilli  an  Indudion  •,  and  the  legend  of 
Henry  StafFord,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which 
was  to  have  been  the  Jafl:  of  his  feries. — He  re- 
commended  therefore  the  completion  of  his  de- 
fign  to  George  Ferrers   beforementioned,   and 

WlLLIAM  BaLDWYNE. 

William  Baldwyne,  is  not  mcntioned  by 
Phillips.  He  feems  to  have  been  a  weftern 
man  by  birth  :  he  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  appears  to  hare  taken  his  degree  in 
arts  about  1532  :  after  he  had  left  the  univerfity 
with  the  charadcr  of  a  gocd  poet,  he  became 
'  a  fchoolmafter,  and  a  minifter;  and  a  writer  of 
raany  books.     He  verfified  Solomon^s  Song, 

*  Gorboiluc.     f  Warton,  lil,  p.  209,  210. 

F  3  "which 
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which  he  dedicatcd  to  Edward  the  VI.  15^9. 
He  is  faid  to  have  lived  fome  years  after  Q^ 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  Crown,  but  it  does  not 
appear  whcn  he  died.* 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  fhades  of  un- 
fortiinate  men,  who,  defcribed  under  peculiar 
lituations,  and  with  their  proper  attributes,  aie 
introduced  relating  at  large  their  hiltories  in 
Hell  to  Dante,  might  have  given  the  hint  to 
Boccace's  book,  "  De  Cafibus  Virorum  liluf- 
trium,"  on  the  misfortunes  of  illuftrious  per- 
fonages,  a  book  tranflated  by  Lydgate,  the 
original  modei  of  the  Mirror  of  Magiftrates.-f- 

Baldwyne  and  Ferrers,  perhaps  deterred  by 
the  greatnefs  of  the  attempt,  did  not  attend  to 
the  feries,  prefcribed  by  Sackville  ;  but  invit- 
ing  fome  othcrs  to  their  affiftance,  chofe  fuch 
lives  from  the  newly  publiihed  chronicles  of 
Fabyan  and  Hall,  as  feemed  to  difplay  the 
moft  affedling  cataftrophes,  and  which  very 
probably  were  pointed  out  by  Sackville.  The 
othcr  affiftants  were  Churchyard,  Phayer,  John 
Dolman,  Francis  Scgers,  and  Cavyl. 

*  Wood,  I.  p,  146,  147.    f  Warton,  III.  p.  25 ^. 

THOMAS. 
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THOMAS    CHURCHYARD. 


*'  Thomas  Churchyard"  has  nothuig  more 
than  his  name  mentioned  by  Phiilips  amongft  fe- 
veral  other  Elizabethan  writers,  under  the  arti- 
cle  of  William  Warner.*  This  author  was  born 
at  Shrewfbury.  Wood,  in  his  bald  and  inele- 
sant  lansuage,  g-ives  the  followine  curious  ac- 
count  of  him.  "  Being  much  addidited  to  Let- 
ters,  when  a  child,  his  father,  who  had  a  fond- 
iiefs  for  him,  caufed  him  to  be  carefully  edu- 
cated  in  grammar  learning,  and  to  fweeten  his 
Hudies,  was  taught  to  play  on  the  lute.  When 
he  came  to  the  age  of  about  17,  he  left  his 
father  and  relations,  and  with  a  fum  of  money, 
then  given  to  him,  he  went  to  feek  his  fortune; 
and  his  heels  being  equally  refllefs  with  his 
head,  he  went  to  the  royal  court,  laid  afide  his 
books,  and  for  a  time,  fo  long  as  his  money 
lalledi  became  a  Royfter.  At  length,  being  re- 
<luced  low  in  his  purfe,  he  was  taken  into  the 
fervice  of  the  moft  noble,  learned,  and  poetical 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  lived  with 
F  4  him, 

•  Warton,  III.  p.  195. 
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him,  as  his  fervant,  four  years  in  the  latter  end 
of  K.  Hen.  8  :  in  which  time  applying  him- 
felf  to  his  book,  and  to  the  exerciiing  his  mind 
in  poetry,  he  was  much  countenanced  by  that 
moft  noble  count;  but  that  Earl  being  untimely 
cut  off,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  learned  men  of 
that  time,  in  Jan.  1546,  the  hopes  of  Church- 
yard's  riiing  higher  were  in  a  manner  buried  in 
his  grave.  Afterwards  he  turned  a  foldier  of 
fortune,  learned  their  poflures,  and  duty,  but 
fuffered  much  hardfhip,  left  that  employment, 
travelled  vcry  far  to  learn  thc  modern  tongues, 
or  at  leaft  fome  fmattering  in  them,  returned, 
was  wholiy  bent  to  his  fludy,  and  then  fpe-nt 
fome  time  in  Oxon,  in  the  condition  at  leall  of 
an  hofpes  among  his  countrymen  of  Wales ; 
but  having  a  rahibling  head,  return'd  to  his 
warlike  employment,  went  into  Scotland,  as  it 
feems,  was  there  taken  prifoner,  and  upon  a 
peace  made,  returned  to  the  Count  very  poor 
and  bare,  fooiled  of  all,  and  his  body  in  a  fickly 
and  decayed  conditlon.  It  was  then  that  he  re- 
folved  to  continue  at  home  and  never  go  to  the 
wars  again  ;  and  being  then  about  30  years  of 
age,  he  went  to  Shrewfbury  for  recruits  and  as 
it  feems  for  a  time  to  Oxon.  At  lcngth  he  was 
taken  into  the  fervice  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicef- 
ter,  Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxon,  but 
found  him  not  fuch  a  mailer  as  Surrey,  being 

as  much 
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as  much  different,  ns  gold  is  from  glafs.  Af- 
terwards  he  wooed  a  rich  widow  callcd  Ca- 
therine  Browning,  but  ihe  giving  him  no  coun- 
tenance,  hc  became  much  paffionate,  and  trou- 
bled  in  mind.  In  the  fpring  following,  he, 
contrary  to  hls  former  refolutions,  went  to  the 
wars  again,  (in  Flandcrs  as  it  feems)  had  a  coni- 
mand  therc,  was  wounded,  and  taken  prifoner; 
but  fhewing  himfelf  a  perfori  of  bravcry  and 
breeding,  was  rcfpccled  and  weil  ufed  by  the 
enemy,  who  fetting  a  great  ranfome  upon  him, 
efcaped  by  the  endeavours  of  a  lady  of  confider- 
able  quality,  and  his  fupplies  for  that  cnd  were 
by  her  exhibited.  Afterwards  he  trudged  on 
foot  threefcore  miles  thro'  bye-ways  before  he 
could  come  to  his  friends,  went  hom.e,  recrult- 
cd,  went  to  the  wars  agaln,  was  taken,  com^- 
mitted  to  clofe  cudody  for  a  fpy,  condemned  to 
lofe  his  head  by  martial  law ;  but  by  the  en- 
deavours  of  a  noble  dame  was  reprleved,  re- 
lieved  and  feni!  away.  So  that  returnlng  home, 
he  fought  agaln  after  a  wife,  and  whethcr  hc 
took  one,  in  truth  I  cannot  tell  nor  how  hls 
life  was  fpent  afrer  1580,  whcn  by  the  men  ot 
thofe  times  he  was  counted  a  good  poet ;  by 
others  a  poor  court-poet,  but  fince  as  much  be- 
neath  a  poet  as  a  rhymer."  Such  is  Wood*s 
iketch  of  this  unhappy  poct's  life.*     He  adds 

*  Ath.  I.p.  3i3. 

a  lill 
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a  lifi  of  fuch  works  of  hls,  as  he  could  recovcr, 
principally  in  poetry.  Churchyard  died  poor, 
and  is  buried  near  Skelton,  In  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  Weftmlnfter.  Mr.  Chalraers  la  his 
Apology  for  the  Believers  In  the  late  Shakef- 
peare  M5S.  mentions  (p,  65.  n.  (z)  that  he  has 
difcovered  from  the  parifli  rcgificr,  that  his  bu- 
rial  was  on  the  ^th  April,  1604,  He  muft 
then  have  been  very  old — His  '*  Worthlnefs  of 
Wales"  was  rcprlnted  a  few  years  fincc. 

Thomas  Phayer  was  born  in  Pembroke- 
iliire  and  educated  at  Oxford,  from  whence  he 
retired  to  the  Inns  of  Court ;  he  aftervvards  ca- 
gerly  addldted  himfelf  to  thc  fludy  of  Medlcine, 
in  which  fcience  he  took  hls  degree  of  Dudlor, 
21  March,  1559;  but  he  had  no\v  returned  to 
his  patrlmonial  feat  In  the  forell:  of  Kllgarran, 
where  he  made  thc  firft  tranflatlon  of  the  iEncId, 
as  far  as  the  ninth  book ;  whlch  laft  he  finlflied 
in  1560 — but  dying  the  i2th  Aug.  the  fame 
year,  when  he  had  only  begun  the  tenth,'  he 
was  buried  in  Pvilgarran  church.*  He  wrote 
the  legend  cf  Owen  Glendower. 

JoHN  DoLMAN  was  cducatcd  in  phllofophy 
and  pollte  letters,  at  one  of  the  Unlvcrfitles,  and 
thence  bccarac  *'  Student  and  fellow  of  the  In- 
ner  Templc,"  as  he  calls  himfelf.    He  tranflated 


«  Wood's  Ath.  I.  p,  134, — Warton,  HI.  p.  395,  396. 
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"  Cicero's  Tuiculan  Queflions,"  Lond.  1561, 
i2mo.* 

Francis  Seger,  vvas  the  trandator  of  fome 
of  David's  pfalms  into  metre,  accompanied 
with  tunes,  1553,  izmo — and  wrote  a  poem, 
entitled,  "  A  Defcription  of  the  lyfe  of  man, 
the  world,  and  vanities  thereof,"  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  pfalms.f  j: 

Of  Cavvl,  I  can  find  no  account,  The  le- 
gend  of  Edw.  IV.  was  taken  from  Skekon, 
long  fmce  dead. 

Such  were  the  original  writers  of  "  Thc 
Mirror  for  Maoriftrates."  The  firll  leg-end  is 
of  Robert  Trefilian,  Chief  Juftice  of  England, 
1388,  by  Ferrers.  It  is  entitled  "  Ths  Fall 
of  Robert  Trefilian,  chief  Juftice  of  Englandi 
and  other  his  Feilowes,  for  mifconftruing  the 
lawes,  and  expounding  them  to  ferve  the  Prin- 
ces  affe6lions,  anno  13S8." — The  laft  legend 
is  *'  Michacl  Jofeph  the  Blackfmith,  and  Lord 
Audley,  anno  1496,  by  Cavylk" — The  Book 
was  printed  at  London  in  quarto  in  1559.  Buc 
Sackvylle's  Induflion  is  of  a  ftrain  fo  fuperior 
to  the  reft;  indeed  fo  intrinfically  lofty  and 
poetical ;  as  to  be  deferving  of  the  higheft  ad- 
miration.  In  truth  in  the  whole  body  of  Engliili 
poetry,  I  know  nothing  finer  than  his  defcrip- 

*Tanner's  Bibliotlieca,  230,    f  Tanner,  659,  Wanon,  iSr.    +  Sec 
above  p.  63. 

tion 
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tion  of  the  Imaginary  Beings,  who  fat  within 
the  porch  of  Hell.     He  begins  with  Remorfe 
of  Confcience  i  then  foUows,  Dread  •,  Revengc; 
Mifery,  Care ;  Sleepi  Old-Age-,  Malady  •,  Fa- 
mine  •,  Death ;  and  War ;  with  feveral  figures 
painted  on  his  targe — From  hence  Sorrow  hav- 
ing  condudled  him  to  the  dominions  of  Pluto, 
they  are  furrounded  by  a  troop  of  men,  who 
met  an  untimely  death.     They  pafs  in  order 
before  Sorrow,  and  the  poet :  and  the  firft  is 
Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham.    The  Complaint 
of  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  written,  fays 
Warton,  with  a  force,  and  even  elegance  of  ex- 
prefiion,  a  copioufnefs  of  phrafeology,  and  an 
exaftnefs  of  verfification,  not  ro  be  found  in 
any  other   parts   cf  the   colle<5lion.      On  the 
whole,    it  may   be   thought  tedious  and   lan- 
guid.    But  that  objedion  unavoidably  refults 
from  the  general  plan  of  thefe  pieces.     It  is 
impofllble  that  foliloquies   of  fuch   prolixity, 
and  defigned  to  include  much  hiftorical,  and 
even  biographical  matter,  fhould  every  where 
fuftain  a  proper  degree  of  fpirir,  pathos,  and 
jntereft.* 

Three  new  editions  of  the  Mirror  were  printed 
in  1563,  1571,  and  1574. 

At  length  in  1387,  it  was  reprinted  with  ihe 

Warton,  111.  p.  256. 

addition 
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addition  of  many  nevv  lives,  under  the  condu6t 
of  John  Higgins. 

JoHN  HiGGiNS  lived  at  Winfham,  in  Somer- 
fetfiiire,  where  however  no  notice  is  taken  of 
him,  in  Collinfon^s  hiftory  of  that  County.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford — and  becamc  a  clergy- 
man,  and  a  fchoolmafter.  He  was  in  great  re-- 
nown  for  his  poetry  and  divinity,  in  1602,  in 
which  year  he  was  living  at  Winfham.*  Hig- 
gins  wrote  a  new  indudion  in  the  odtave  ftanza, 
to  the  Mirror — and  began  a  new  feries  of  lc- 
gends-from  Albanad  the  youngeft  fon  of  Bru- 
tus  to  Caracalla  •,  and  added  to  the  old  feries 
the  legends  of  Jane  Shore,  and  Cardinal  Wol- 
fey,  by  Churchyard  ;  of  Sir  Nicholas  Burder, 
by  Baldwine-,  and  Elenor  Cobham,  and  Hum- 
fry  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  by  Ferrers.  Alfo  the 
legend  of  King  James  the  IVth  of  Scotland, 
faid  to  have  been  penned  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
of  Flodden  Field,  iaid  to  be  of  equal  ant^uity, 
and  fubfcribed  Francis  Dingley,  the  name  of 
a  poet,  who  has  not  otherwife  occurred.  War- 
ton  commends  Higgins's  legend  of  Cordelia, 
as  containing  the  moft  poetical  pafTage  of  his 
performance.+  At  length  another  ncw  edition 
with  additions,  of  the  Mirror,  was  publilhcd 
by  Richard  Niccols,  16  io — but  this  comes  to 
bc  confidered  hereafter. 

*  Wood,  Ath.  I.  p.  320.    f  Warton,  III,  p.  261. 

JOHN 
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J  O  H  N      H  A  L  L. 


"  John  Hall,  a  poetical  writer,  who  ne- 
*'  ver  liaving  had  any  great  fame,  that  ever  1 
"  heard  of,  no  wonder  if  now  totally  forgot- 
"  ten;  efpecially  fince  his  poeni  entitled  "  The 
*'  Court  of  Virtue,"  was  publiflied  no  lefs  while 
*'  ago  than  1565." 

JoHN  Hall  was  a  Surgeon  at  Maidftone  in 
Kent.  There  was  a  family  of  this  name  poflef- 
fors,  not  long  after  his  time,  of  a  manfion  cal- 
led  Digons  in  this  parifli.  He  v;as  author  of 
many  trafts  in  his  profeffion.  He  publiflied 
in  1550  *'  Certain  chapters,  taken  out  of  the 
proverbes  of  Solomon  with  other  chapters  of 
the  Holy  Scripture,  and  certain  pfalms  of 
David  tranflated  into  Englifli  metre  by  John 
Hall."  Tanner  fays  he  wrote,  The  Court  of 
Virtue,  containing  fome  pious  fongs  with  mu- 
fical  notes,  1565.  Warton  adds  in  a  note, 
*'  there  is  an  editicn  of  thc  proverbs  in  quarto, 
dedi:ated  to  king  Edward  the  fixth,  with  this 
title,  ''  The  pfalms  of  David  tranflated  into 
Engliih  metre  by  T.  Sternhold,  Sir  T.  Wyat, 

and 
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and  V/illiam  Hunnis,  with  certain  chapters  of 
the  proverbes  and  fcled  pfalms  by  John  Hall." 
"  I  think,"  fays  he,  "  I  have  feen  a  book  by  Hall 
called  the  Court  of  Vertue,  containing  fome  of 
all  thefe  facred  fongs  with  notes  1565,  8""* 
Hall  was  probably  an  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Thomas  V/yar,  who  lived  at  AUington  caftlej 
clofe  to  Maidltone. 

Archbifhop  Parker-J-  verfificd  ihe  PfalmSs 
which  was  finifned  1557.  There  is  a  copy  in 
the  Bodleian  libraiy,  vvhich,  in  an  antient  hand- 
writing,  is  attributed  to  John  Keeper,  and 
Warton  doubts  whether  this  is  not  the  only 
authority  Wood  had,  for  the  place  he  has 
given  this  perfon  in  his  *'  Athenas." 

RoBERT  CROWLEY,-f  was  a  confiderable  con- 
tribucor  to  the  nietrical  theology  of  this  period, 
He  was  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
in  1542  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  VI.  coni- 
menced  printer  and  preacher  in  London. 

Christopher  Tye,-|-  a  do6lor  of  Mufic  at 
Cambridge  in  1545,  turned  into  verfe  the  firft 
fourteen  chapters  of  the  Acls  of  the  Apollles, 
which  were  printed  by  William  Serres  in  1553. 
Thefe  were  fung  for  a  time  in  the  royal  chapel 
of  Edw.  VI.  but  they  never  became  popular. 
The  impropriety  of  the  defign  and  the  impo- 

*  Warton,  III,  p.  i8i,    f  See  before  p.  63. 

tency 
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tency  of  the  execLition,  feem  to  have  been  per- 
ceived  even  by  his  own  prejudiced,  and  undif- 
cernino;  age.* 

Edward  the  sixTH-j-  himfelf  is  to  be  ranked 
among  the  religious  poets  of  his  own  rei2;n. 
Fox  has  publifhed  his  metrical  inilru6lions  con- 
cerning  the  Eucharift,  addrefTed  to  Sir  Antony 
St.  Leger.j: 

To  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fixth,  belongs 
Arthur  Kelton,-]-  a  native  of  Shropfhire  or 
Wales.  He  wrote  The  *'  Cronicle  of  the 
Brutes"  in  Englilh  verfe.  Ic  was  printed  1547. 
Wood  allows  that  he  vvas  an  able  antiquary. 
In  this  dull  book,  he  has  difcovered  no  ftrokes 
of  imagination,  or  poetry — Wood  fays  "  he  was 
living  at  Shrewfbury  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  VI. 
and  for  ought  I  know  to  the  contrary  died  alfo, 
and  was  buried  there."§  [1 

Richard  Edwards,  a  native  of  Somerfet- 
iliire,  vvas  admitted  fcholar  of  Corpus  Chrifti 
CoUege,  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  George 
Etheridge,  on  11  iVlay,  1540,  and  Probationer 
Fellovv  II  Aug.  1544,  Student  of  the  Uppcr 
Table  of  Chrift  church  at  its  foundation  by  K. 

*  Waiton,  III.  p.  193.  +  Ibld.  p.  195.  f  Ses  before  p.  63.  §  Wood, 
Ath.  1.  p.  73 

II  William  Gray,  and  Bartholomevv  Traheron  are  mentioned  by 
PhiUips  .-is  EnjUili  poets  in  the  reign  cf  Edvv.  VI.  but  by  miftake-- 
Of  Gray,  I  find  no  mention  in  Warton  or  Tanner ;  but  in  the  Latter 
is  an  accounc  of  Traheron,  who  appears  to  have  written  Latin,  noi 
Englifh  poems. 

Hen. 
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Hen.  VIII.  in  the  beginning  of  1547,  at  the 
age  of  24,  and  the  fame  year  took  the  degree 
ofA.  M.*  Warton  cites  a  paffage  from  his 
poems  to  prove  that  in  his  early  years,  he  was 
employed  in  fome  department  about  the  court.-f 
In  the  Britifh  Mufeum  there  is  a  fmall  fet  of 
manufcript  fonnets,  figned  with  his  initials,  ad- 
drefled  to  fome  of  the  Beauties  of  the  courts  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  Qiieen  Elizabeth.  Hence 
we  may  conjedure,  that  he  dld  not  long  remain 
at  the  Univerfity.  In  the  beginning  of  Eliza- 
beth's  reign,  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  her  chapel,  and  maiter  of  the  children  there, 
having  the  chara<5ler  of  being  not  only  an  ex- 
cellent  mufician,  but  an  exaft  poet,  as  many 
of  his  compofitions  in  m.ufic  (for  he  v/as  not 
only  Ikilled  in  the  praflical  but  theoretical 
parts)  and  in  poetry  tellify.  For  thefe  he  was 
highly  valued,  by  thofe  who  knew  him,  efpe- 
cially  his  afTociates  in  LincoIn's  Inn  (of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  in  fome  refpefts  an  or- 
nam.ent)  and  much  lamented  by  them,  and  all 
ingenious  men,  v/hen  he  died,  which  happen'd 
in  1566,  before  he  had  arrived  to  his  middleage. 
He  wrote  "  Damon  and  Pythias,  a  Come- 
dy,"  acted  at  Court  and  in  the  Univcrfity,  firfi: 
printed  in   1570,    or  perhaps  in   1365. — And 

*  Wood'i  Ath,  I.  p.  151.     t  Hif>.  Po,  iri.  283. 
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"  Palamon  and  Arcyte,"  a  Comedy  in  two 
parts,  probably  never  printed,*  but  afled  iii 
Chrift  church  Hall  1566,  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth,  of  which  I  fliali  copy  the  curious  account 
by  Wood.  "  It  gave  the  Queen  fo  much  con- 
tent,  fays  he,  that  fending  for  the  author  there- 
of,  flie  v^'as  pleafed  to  give  him  many  thanks 
wiih  ptomife  of  reward  for  his  pains:  and  then 
making  a  paufe,  faid  to  him  and  her  retinue 
flianding  about  her,  thefe  matters  relating  to 
the  faid  play,  which  had  entertained  her  with 
great  delight  for  two  nights  in  the  faid  Hall. 
"  By  Palasmon — 1  warrant  he  dallied  in  love, 
"  when  he  was  in  love  indeed.  By  Arcyte — 
"  he  was  a  right  valiant  knight,  having  a 
"  fwart  countenance,  and  a  manly  face.  By 
"  Trecatio — God*s  pity  what  a  knave  it  is  1 
"  By  Pirithous  his  throwing  St.  Edward's  rich 
"  cloak  into  the  funeral  fire,  which  a  ftandcr- 
"  by  vvould  have  fliaid  by  the  arm,  with  an 
"  oath — Go  fool — he  knov/eth  his  part  l'\\ 
*'  warrant  you,  dcc." — In  the  faid  play  was 
aded  a  cry  of  hounds  in  the  quadrant,  upon 
the  train  of  a  fox  in  ihe  hunting  of  Thefeus: 
with  whlch  the  young  fcholars,  who  ftood  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  ftage,  and  in  the  win- 
dows,  were  fo  much  taken  and  furprized,  (fup- 

*  Hift.  Po.  ni.  284. 

pofing 
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pofmg  it  had  been  real,)  thac  they  cried  out — 

ihere,    there — he's   caughc — hc's    caught — AU 

which  the  Queen  merrily   beholding,  faid,  O 

excellent !   thole  boys  in    •ery  troth  are  ready 

to  leap  out  of  the  vvindovvs  to  follow  the  hounds. 

This  part  being  repeated  before  certain  courtiers 

in  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Roger  Maibeck  one  of 

the  Canons  of  Chrift-church  by  the  Players  in 

their   gowns  (for  they   wer'^  all   fcholars   thac 

a6led,  among  whom  v/ere  Miles  Windfore,  and 

Thomas  Twyne  of  C.  C.  C.)  before  the  Queen 

came  to  Oxford,   was  by  them  fo  v/ell  liked, 

that  they  faid  it  far  furpafTed  *'  Damon  and 

Pythias,"    than   which   they   thought   nothing 

could  be  better.     Likewife  fome  faid,  that  if 

the  author  did  proceed  to  make  more  plays  be- 

fore  his  death,  he  would  run  mad,     But  this, 

it  feems  was  the  laft,  for  he  lived  not  to  finifii 

others,  that  he  had  lying  by  him.*'* 

Buc  Warton  fays,  he  probably  wrote  many 
other  dramatic  pieces  now  loft.-j-  He  is  men- 
tioned  by  Puttenham,  as  gaining  the  prize  for 
comedy  and  interlude.  Befides  being  a  vvriter 
of  regular  dramas,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
contriver  of  mafques,  and  a  compofer  of  poetry 
for  pageants.  In  a  word  he  united  all  thofe 
arts,  and  accomplilhments  vvhich  minifter  to 

^  Wood's  Ath,  I.  P.  152.     f  W.-^rtor.;  III  p.  za?, 

G  2  *      popular 
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popular  pleafanrry  :  he  was  the  firfl  fiddlc,  the 
moft  falliionable  fcnneiieer,  the  readieft  rhynner, 
and  the  moft  facetious  mimic  of  the  court.  In 
confequence  of  his  love,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  hiftrionic  art,  he  taught  the  chorifters,  over 
which  he  prefided,  to  a6l  plays -,  and  they  were 
formed  into  a  company  of  players,  like  thofe 
of  Sc.  Paul's  Cathedral,  by  the  Queen*s  licence, 
under  the  fuperintendency  of  Edwards.* 

In  his  laft  ficknefs,  Edwards  compofed  hls 
"  Soulknii"  or  "  Soul's  Knell,"  which  once 
was  celebrated — His  popularity  feems  to  have 
akoo-ether  arifen  from  thofe  pleafing  talents,  of 
which  no  fpecimens  could  be  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity;  and  which  prejudiced  his  partial  co- 
temporaries  in  favour  of  his  poetry.f 

Edwards's  Englifti  poems  are  for  the  moft 
part  extant  in  a  Book  entitled  "  The  Paradife 
of  Dainty  Devifes,"  Lond.  1578,  ^to.  which 
book  being  moftly  written  by  him,  was  pub- 
lifhed  by  Henry  D'Ifle  a  printer,  with  other 
men's  poems  mixed  among  them.  Among 
thefe,  are  thofc  of  Edward  Vere,  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford,  William  Hunnys,  who  has  about  nine 
copicsj  in  the  colledion  ;  Jafper  Heywood, 
NicHOLAS,  (Thomas)  Lord  Vaux,  before- 
named  ;  Francis  Kynwelmarfli,  who  has  aoout 

*  Warton,  III.  p.  2S5.  f  Ibid.  p.  2S6.  +  16  copies,  In  tlie  id 
Edit.  1585,  4to. — according  to  Tanner. 

eight 
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cight  copies,  R.  Hall,  R.  Hili,  T.  Marfhall, 
Tho.  Churchyard,  beforernentioned,  Lodowyke 
Loyd,  one  Yloop,  and  feverai  others.* 

The  mofl:  poetical  of  Edwards's  ditties,  in 
the  •'  Paradife  of  Dainty  Devifes,"  is  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  May.  The  reft  are  moral  fentences  in 
Itanzas.-f 

Warton  cires  the  followino;  beautiful  ftanza 
from  Edvvards's  fong  in  the  above  Colledion, 
on  Terence's  apothegm  of  "  Amantium  hx. 
amoris  integratio  efi;." 

In  going  to  my  naked  bed,  as  one  that  would  have  flept, 
I  heard  a  vvife  fmg  to  her  child,  that  loag  before  had  wept: 
She  fighed  fore,  and  fang  full  fweete,  to  bring  tl;e  babe  to  refl, 
That  would  not  ceafe,  but  cried  flill,  in  fucking  at  her  breaft. 
She  vyas  full  vvearie  of  her  watch,  anJ  greeved  with  her  childe; 
She  rocked  it,  and  rated  it,  till  that  on  her  it  frailde. 
Then  did  fhe  fay,  now  have  I  foimd  this  proverbe  trne  to  prove, 
The  falling  out  of  faithfull  frendes,  renuing  is  of  love. 

The  clofe  of  the  fecond  ftanza  is  prettily 
condudled. 

*'  Then  kifTed  Ihe  her  little  Babe,  and  fvvare  by  God  above 
The  failing  out  of  faithfull  frendes,  renuing  is  of  love."+ 

Edward  Vere,  XVIIth  Eari  of  Oxford, 
was  fon  of  John,  the  XVIth  Earl,  who  died 
in  1562,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Gold- 
ing.  He  was  in  his  younger  days  a  penfioner 
of  Sc.  John's   College   in   Cambridge.||      His 


*  VVood's  Ath.  1.  p.  152.  f  VVarc.  ut  fupra,  p.  2^^. — Geo.  Tar- 
bervilie,  and  Thomas  Tuyne,  wrote  each,  an  elegy  on  Edwards. 
J  VVart.  ut  fupra,  p.  297.     j|  Wood's  F.  I.  p.  99. 
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youth  was  diftinguillicd  by  his  wit,  by  adrolt- 
nefs  in  his  exercifes,  by  valour  and  zeal  for  his 
country.*  Having  travelled  into  Italy,  he  is 
recorded  to  have  bten  the  firll  that  brought 
into  Flngland,  embroidered  gloves,  and  per- 
fumes;  and  prefenting  the  Queen  with  a  pair 
of  the  former,  fhe  was  fo  pleafed  with  them, 
as  to  be  drawn  with  them  in  one  of  her  por- 
traits.f  In  29  Eliz.  he  fat  upon  the  trial  of 
Mary  Q^  of  Scots — and  in  1588  was  one  of 
the  chief  perfons  employed  in  the  Fleet  that 
was  oppofed  to  the  Spanifh  Armada. 

Being  a  friend  of  Thomas  Howard,  Dukc  of 
Norfolk,  ir  is  faid  by  Dugdale,  that  he  inter- 
ceded  with  Lord  Burleigh  his  father-in-Iaw  for 
his  life,  but  not  fuccecding,  was  fo  enraged 
that  he  fwore  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  fuin 
hfs  daughter,  (Vi^hom  himfelf  had  married)  and 
accordingly  not  cnly  forfook  her  bed,  but  lold 
and  confumed  that  great  inheritance,  that  de- 
fcended  from  his  anceHors,  leaving  very  little 
for  Henry,  his  fon  and  fucceiTor — Thc  autho- 
rity  he  cites  for  this  flory  is  Camden  in  his 
Annals  of  Q^  Elizabeth — but  all  that  Camden 
fays,  is,  "  that  he  was  in  a  fair  v/ay  to  fpend 
his  eftate"  without  afligning  this  caufc.  If  this 
ftory  is  true  therefore,  Dugdale  has  miftaken 

•i^  Roya)  and  Noble  Authors,  I.  p.  159.     f  {bid. 

the 
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the  authority,  from  which  he  learned  it.  But 
Collins  fays  ic  is  certainly  unfounded,  for  the 
eftate  defcended  to  his  family. 

He  died  at  a  good  old  age  on  24  June  1604. 
His  poetry  was  much  adinired  in  his  own  time. 
But  all  that  I  have  yet  feen,  fays  Anthony 
Wood,  are  certain  poems  on  feveral  fubjedls, 
thus  entitled,  I.  "  His  good  name  being  ble- 
miflied,  he  bewalleth."  li.  "  The  complainc 
of  a  lover  wearing  black  and  tawnie."  III* 
*'  Being  in  love,  he  complaineth."  IV.  *'  A 
lover  rejeded  complaineth."  V.  "  Not  ar- 
taining  to  his  defire,  he  complaineth."  VI. 
"  His  mind  not  being  quietly  fectled,  he  com- 
plaineth"  with  many  fuch.* 

In  the  2d  Volume  of  Percy's  Antient  Bal- 
lads,  is  printed  p.  178,  a  poem  of  his,  entitled 
"  Fancy  and  Defire" — fi.mple,  eafy,  and  eleganc. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  **  England's 
ParnafTus,  1600,"  I  have  found  but  two  ex- 
trads  from  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  poems,  which 
are  the  following: 

"  B  L  I  S  S." 

"  Doth  foirow  fret  thy  loul  f   O  direful  fpiritj 
Doth  plealure  feet!  tliy  heart  ?  O  blefled  nmn, 
Haft  thou  bene  happie  once  ?   O  heavy  phght. 
Are  thy  miftiaps  forepaft  ?  O  happie  than; 
Or  haft  thou  bhlTe  in  oUl  ?   O  bhlTe  too  iate: 
But  haft  chou  blilTe  iii  youth  ?  O  fweet  cftate  !"^ 

»  Wood,  F.  I.  p.  99.     t  P^^' 
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"  L  O  V  E/* 

*'  Love  Is  a  Jifcord  aad  a  ftrange  divorce, 

Betvvixt  our  fenfe  and  refl,  by  whofe  power, 

As  mad  -.vith  reafou  \ve  admit  that  force, 

Which  wit  or  labom"  never  may  divorce. 
It  is  a  wili  that  brol<eth  no  confent, 
It  would  refufe,  yet  never  may  repent. 

. Love'3  a  defire,  vvhich  for  to  vvaight  a  time, 

.Doth  lofe  an  age  of  yeares,  and  fo  doth  palTe, 

As  dotli  the  fliadow  fever'd  from  his  prime, 

Seeming  as  though  it  vvere,  yet  never  was. 

Leaving  behind  nought  but  repentant  thoughts, 
Of  dayes  ill  fpent,  of  that  whicli  profits  noughts: 

It's  novv  a  peace,  and  then  a  fudden  warre, 

A  hope  confumde  before  it  is  conceiv'd, 

At  hand  it  feares,  and  menaceth  a  farre, 

And  he  that  gaines  is  moll  of  all  deceiv"d. 

Love  vvhets  the  dullefl  wits  his  plagues  be  fuch, 
But  makes  the  vvife  by  pleafing,  dote  as  much."* 

WiLLiAM  HuNNYS,  was  a  gcntleman  of  the 
chapel  royal  under  Edw.  VI.  and  afterwards 
Mafter  of  the  Boys  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  cha- 
pel  royal — He  had  a  grant  of  arms  in  1568, 
Warcon  fays  he  rendered  into  rhyme  many  fe- 
ledl  pfalms,  which  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  be  refcued  from  oblivion  by  being  incorpo- 
rated  into  Hopkins's  Colleftion,  nor  to  be 
fung  in  the  royal  chapel.  They  were  printed 
in  1550  with  this  title  "  Certayne  pfalmes 
chofen  out  of  the  pfaher  of  David  and  drawen 
furth  into  Englyfh  meter  by  William  Hunnis, 
fervant  to  the  ryght  honourable  Syr  Williarn 
Harberd,   Knight.      Newly  colkded  and  im- 

*  Wood,  F.  I.  p  171. 

printed." 
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printed."  But  the  following  is  the  enumera- 
tion  of  Hunnis's  works  by  Tanner.  "  Thc 
PfaUnns  of  David  trandated  into  englifn  metre 
by  Thomas  Sternhold,  Sir  Tho.  Wyat,  and 
Wiiliam  Hunnis,  with  certain  chapters  of  the 
Proverbs,  and  feled  pfalms,  by  John  Hall, 
ded.  to  K.  Edward  VI.  ^to."— "  William 
Hunnis's  abridgment,  or  brief  meditation  on 
certain  of  the  pfalms  in  Englilh  metre,"  printed 
by  Rob.  Wier,  8"'—"  His  Hive  full  of  Ho- 
ney,  conraining  the  fird  booke  of  Mores,  caljed 
Genefis,  in  Englifh  metre,"  printed  by  Tho. 
Marlh,  1578,  4to. — "  Seven  Sobs  of  a  Sor- 
rowful  Soul  for  Sin,  comprehending  the  \eveii 
penitentiai  pfahns  in  metre,"  dedicated  to  Fran- 
ces,  Countels  of  SuITex. — "  Handful  of  Honey- 
fuckles,  fc.  prayers  to  Chriffc :  blefiings  out  of 
Deuteron:  XXVIII.  Athanafius  Creed :  Me- 
ditations  at  morning,  and  night;  &c."  ali  in 
metre  with  tunes. — "  Poor  Widow's  Myte,  fc. 
{^ven  meditations:  paraphrafe  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  &c."  dedicated  to  Q^  Eiizabeth  — 
"  Dialogue  between  Chrifi:,  and  a  Sinner." 
Printed  by  Rob.  Yardley,  1591,  Lond.  i2mo. 
— 1610,  24mo.  To  which  is  added  at  the  end, 
*'  A  chriftian  Confefiion  of  the  Trinity,  and 
other  prayers,"  in  profe:  but  qu:  whether  thefe 
additions  are  by  the  fam.e  author.^  *'  Kecrea- 
tions,  containing  Adam's  Banifhment :    Chrifl: 

his 
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his  crib :  thc  loft  flieep;  and  the  complaint  of 
old  age,"  printed  by  R.  Denham,  1588,  izmo. 
In  ihe  "  Paradife  of  Dainty  Deviles,"  2d.  Edit. 
1585,  4to,  are  thefe  verfes  of  William  Hunnis. 
— ^I.  "  Our  pkafures  are  but  vanities." — II. 
"  Being  afked  the  occafion  of  his  white  head.'* 
He  here  acknowledges  himfelf  an  old  man, 
i^jS. — IIL  "  No  pleafure  withouc  fome  pain." 
— IV.  *'  If  thou  defire  to  live  in  quiet  reft, 
give  ear,  and  fee,  but  fay  the  beft." — V.  *'  Dia- 
logue  betvveen  the  author,  and  his  eye." — VI, 
"  Finding  no  joy,  he  defireth  death." — VII. 
"  Hope  well,  and  have  well."— VIII.  "  He 
complaineth  his  milhap." — IX.  "  No  foe  to  a 
ilatterer." — X.  "  Kis  comparifon  of  love." — 
XI.  "  He  alTureth  his  conftancy."— XII.  "  No 
pains  comparable  to  the  attempt." — XIII.  "  He 
rcpenteth  his  lolly." — XIV.  "  Love  requited 
by  Dildain."— XV.  Of  a  contentcd  ftate." — 
XVI.  "  Of  a  mean  ftate."— XVII.  "  Being  in 
trouble."* 

An  account  of  Lord  Vaux  has  been  given 
before.  Of  Francis  Kynwelmarsh,  all  I  find 
is  that  he  and  his  brother  Anthony,  wcre  gen- 
tlemen  of  Eftlx,  noted  poets  of  their  time,  and 
acquainted  with  Gafcoigne,  a  cclebrated  poet 
hereafter  mentioned.-f 

*  Taniier's  Eibliotheca.  4^2.    f  Wood's  Ath,  I,  p.  i^a 

Of 
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Of  R.  Hall,  R.  Hill,  T.  Marshall,  and 

Yloop,  I  find  nothing.  Lodowick  Lovd, 
Efq.  W2S  a  perfon  confpicuous  in  the  Couri: 
of  Q.  Elizabeth.  He  vvrote  ''  The  Confent 
of  Time,"  &c.  Lond.  1590,  ^to. — *'  The 
Stratagems  of  Jerufalem,"  &:c.  Lond.  1602, 
4to. — "  The  Pilgrimage  of  Kings  and  Prin- 
ces,"  &c. — "  By  Lodowick  Loyd,  Gentle- 
man  to  Q^  Ellzabeth;  revived  by  R.  C.  M. 
A.  Lond.  1653,  4to.  He  prefixed  an  EngliQi 
poem  to  TwyRe's  latin  verfion  of  Humphry 
Loyd's  "  Breviary  of  Hcalth,"  Lond.  1573» 

go.  * 

About  the  fame  tlme  with  Richard  Edwardis 
flourifhed  Thomas  Tusser,  one  of  our  earliefl 
didadtic  poets.-f  He  was  born  of  an  ancient 
family  at  Rivenhall,  in  EfTex ;  was  thcn  a  fing- 
ing-boy  in  the  collegiate  chapel  of  Walling» 
ford ;  whence  he  was  placed  Lnder  the  famous 
John  Rcdford  to  learn  mufic ;  and  v,'as  after- 
wards  removed  to  Eton  SchooJ;  and  accordins: 
to  Warton,  from  thence  to  Trinity  College, 
'Cambridgej  but  Tanner  from  Hatcher's  MS. 
fays  he  became  a  fcholar  of  King's  College  in 
1543.  From  the  Univerfity  he  was  called  to 
Court  by  his  patron  William  Lord  Paget,  where 
4ie  tived  ten  years ;  and  then  difgiifledwith  the 

*  Ta!iner'£-Pihl.  ^.-484     'f  Wartoii;  HI.  n.  298. 

vices 
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vices  and  quarrels  of  the  great,  iie  betook  him- 
felf  to  a  country  iife-,  and  ufed  a  farm,  firft  at 
Ratwood  in  SuiTcx,  then  at  Ipfwich  in  SufForK, 
Fairlled  in  Eflex,  &c.  At  length  he  returned 
to  London,  whence  flying  from  che  plague,  he 
retired  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
died  very  aged  in  J5S0,  and  was  buried  in  St, 
Mildred's  church  in  the  Poultry,  London.* 
*'  He  was  fuccefllvely,"  fays  Fuller,  "  a  mu- 
lician,  fchoolmafl:er,  ferving-man,  hufbandman, 
grazier,  poet,  morc  fliilful  in  all  than  ihriving 
in  any  profefiion.  He  traded  at  large  in  oxen, 
fheep,  dairies,  grain  of  all  kinds  to  no  profit. 
Whether  he  bought,  or  fold,  he  lofl:,  and  when 
a  Renter  impoveriflied  himfelf,  and  never  in- 
riched  his  landlord.  Yet  hath  he  laid  down 
cxcellent  rules  in  his  book  of  HuflDandry,  and 
Houfwifry  (fo  that  ihe  obferver  thereof  mufl: 
be  rich)  in  his  own  defencc.  He  fpread  his 
bread  with  all  forts  of  butter,  yet  none  would 
ftick  thereon.  Yet  I  hear  no  man  to  charge 
him  with  any  vicious  extravagancy,  or  vifible 
caieleflTnefs,  imputing  his  ill  fuccefs  to  fomc 
occult  caufe  in  God's  Counfel.  Thus  our  Eng- 
lifli  Columella  might  fay  with  the  poet, 

Monitis  fum  minor  ipfe  meis, 
nonc  being  better  at  the  thcory,  or  worfe  at  the 

^  Warton,  ut  fupra,— Tanner^s  BibL  7z8,  749. 

pradice 
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pra(5Lice  of  hufbandry.  I  matc-i  him  v;ith 
Thomas  Chiirchyard,  they  being  marked  alike 
in  their  poetical  parts,  living  at  the  fame  time, 
and  ftatur'd  alike  in  their  eftates,  being  low 
enoiigh,  I  afTure  you."* 

He  wrote  during  his  refidence  at  Ratwood 
a  work  in  rhyme,  entitled  "  Hundrcd  Points 
cf  good  Hufbandrie,'*  Lond.  1557,  4to.  which 
he  afterwards  enlarged  to  "  Fivehundrcd  Points 
cf  good  Huft)andric,"  Lond.  1586,  ^to.  To 
which  is  added  in  rhyme  "  The  Author*s  Life." 
It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  this  old  Englifh 
Georgic  has  much  more  of  the  fimplicity  of 
Hefiod,  than  of  the  elegance  of  Virgil:  and  a 
modern  reader  would  fufpeft  that  many  of  its 
falutary  maxims,  decorated  the  margins,  and 
illuftrated  the  calendars  of  an  ancient  almanac, 
It  is  without  invocations,  digrefTions,  and  de- 
fcriptions:  no  pleafing  pidlures  of  rural  ima- 
gery  are  drawn  from  meadows  covered  with 
flocks,  and  fields  waving  with  corn,  nor  are 
Pan  and  Ceres  once  named.  Yet  it  is  valuable 
as  a  genuine  pidture  of  the  Agriculture,  the  ru- 
ral  arts  and  the  domeftic  ceconomy  and  cuftoms 
of  our  induftrious  anceftors.-f- 

*  Fuller's  Worthies,  Eflex,  p.  334,    f  Warton,  ut  fupra,  p  304. 
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GEORGE    GASCOIGNE, 


"  George  Gafcoign,  one  of  the  fa-ialler  poets 
"  of  Qucen  Elizabeth's  days,  whofc  poetical 
"  works  ncverihelers  iiave  been  thoughc  wor- 
**  thy  to  be  quoted  among  the  chief  of  thac 
"  time ;  his  Suppofes,  a  Comedy  j  Glafs  of 
*'  Government,  a  Tragi-comedy ;  Jocafla,  a 
"  Tragedy,  are  particularly  remembred.'* 

George  Gascoigne  was  born  in  EfTex ; 
had  his  education  in  both  the  Unjrerfities, 
but  chiefiy  at  Cambridge ;  whence  he  removed 
to  Gray's  Inn  to  purfue  the  Law,  but  like 
othcr  poets,  found  his  abilities  too  volatilc  for 
that  dull  Iludy.  He  therefore  travellcd,  weiu 
jo  various  ciries  in  Holland,  and  became  a  fol- 
dier  of  note,  Tam  Marti  quam  Mercurio,  ac- 
cording  to  the  motto  he  aflunied.  Hence  he 
yificed  the  French  Court,  and  fcU  in  love  with 
a  Scotch  Lady.  But  being  at  length  weary  of 
rambling,  he  returned  to  England,  and  again 
fizing  his  refidcnce  ,at  Gray's  Lnn,  was  in  liigh 
cfteem  a.r.ongft  the  wits  of  tlie  age,  for  his  ta- 
lencs  in  amatory  poetry,  and  his  fkill  in  dra- 

matic 
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matic  compofitions.  Afterwards  he  retired  to 
his  patriniony  at  Waithamftow  in  the  ForelV, 
vvhere  after  having  vvritten  a  variety  of  poems, 
he  died  a  middle-aged  man  in  1577,  or  1578.* 
I  (hall  tranfcribe  the  lift  of  them  by  Tanner. 
— "  The  Grief  of  Joy:  being  certain  elegies, 
vvherein  the  doubtful  delights  of  nian's  life  arc 
difplayed."  MS. — "  ico  Fiowers  from  Euri- 
pides,  Ovid,  Petrarch,"  Scq. — "  The  dekda- 
ble  hiftory  of  fundry  adventures  paffed  by  Dan* 
Bartlielmew  of  Bath."— "  The  Reporter."— 
"The  Fruits  of  War."— *'  Hearbs.  In  this 
divifion  are  contained,  the  comedy  cailed  Sup- 
pofes :  ihe  tragedy,  called  Jocalta :  the  fruit  of 
reconciliation  :  the  force  of  true  friendfhip:  the 
force  of  love  in  ftrangers:  the  praife  of  browa 
beauty  :  tiie  partrydge  and  the  merlyn  :  the 
vertue  of  ver :  the  complaint  of  a  dame  in  ab- 
fence :  the  praife  of  a  Countef^ :  the  affecflion 
of  a  lover :  the  complaint  of  a  dame  fufpefted  : 
a  riddle :  the  Ihield  of  love :  the  glofs  upon 
"  Dominus  iis  opus  habet."  Gafcoigne's  coun- 
fel  to  Dive:  Gafcoigne^s  Counfel  to  Wythipel: 
Gaicoigne's  Woodmanfhip:  Gafcoigne^s  Gar- 
denings :  Gafcoigne's  journey  to  Holland." — 
"  Weeds.'^— "  The  Devifes."— ''   The  Steel 


*  \Vood's  Aih.  I,  p.  189— Percy's  BallaJs,  II,  p;  138— Heaaiey's 
Sele^  Poetry,  LV,— Xaivner's  Blbl.  310. 


Glafs," 
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Glafs,"  a  fatire,  1576,  410.  dedicated  to  Lord 
Grey  de  Wilton  :  to  this  is  peifixed  the  Au- 
£hor''s  portrait.  (Amongft  the  corr.mendatory 
verfes  is  a  copy  figned  Walter  Rawley  of  the 
Middle  Temple.*)  "  The  complaint  of  Phi- 
lomene,'*  Lond,  1576,  4to.  to  Lord  Gray. — 
**  Difcourfe  of  the  Evils  of  Mr.  John  Freeman," 
partly  in  profe. — "  The  Glafs  of  Government," 
a  tragi-comedy,  partly  in  profe,  1575,  4to. — 
*'  Princely  pleafures  at  Kenilworth  Caftle," 
1575. — "  Certain  inftrudlions  concerning  the 
making  of  Englifii  rhyme,"  in  profe.  He 
tranflated  from  Italian  into  Englifli,  "  The 
Suppofes,'*  a  comedy  of  Ariofto,  1566. — 
**  The  pleafant  Comedy  of  Ferdinando  Jero- 
nimi,  and  Leonora  de  Valefco,  by  Bartello," 
1566. — '•  The  tragedy  of  Euripides  called  Jo- 
cafta,"  from  the  Greek  into  Englifli,  with  the 
afilftance  of  Francis  Kynwelmerfii,  of  Gray's 
Inn,  1566.  He  has  a  poem  prefixed  to  *'  The 
noble  Art  o.f  Venery  and  Hunting,'*  which  is 
publifiied  with  Turberviik's  book  of  Falcon- 
ry.  All  the  above  poems  are  coIle6led  into 
two  volumes  quarto,  of  which  the  firft  was 
publifiied  at  London  in  1577:  the  other  in 
J587.  One  George  V/heiftone  has  publifiied 
•'  the  well-empioyed  life,    and  Godiy  end  of 

*  VVooU's  Ath.  I.  p.  190. 

Geo. 
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Geo.  Gafcoigne,  Efq.  who  died  at  StamFord  in 
Lincolnlhiie,  7  Odl.  1577.  Qi-'-  whether  the 
fame  ?* 

Dr.  Percy  mentions  his  work  entitled  "  A 
Hundredth  fLindrie  Flovvres,  bounde  up  in  one 
fmall  pofie,"  Lond.  by  Richard  Smith  about 
1572,  or  1573,  from  which  he  has  printed  the 
elegant  lines  containing  his  "  Praife  of  the  fair 
Bridges,"  daughter  of  Edmund  Bridges,  2d 
Lord  Chandos,  and  2d  wife  of  Wiliiam  Sandes, 
/j.th  Lord  Sandes  of  the  Vine,  in  Hampfhire — 
And  another  work  entitled  "  The  Pofies  of 
George  Gafcoigne,  Efq.  correded,  perfcdted, 
and  augmented  by  the  author,"   1575. 

Headley  pronounces  Gaicoigne  to  be  fm.ooth, 
fentimental,  and  harmonious:  and  Warton  fays 
"  he  has  much  exceeded  all  the  poets  of  his  a^e 
in  fmoothnefs  and  harmony  of  verfification."-|* 
From  what  I  have  feen  of  his  works,  his  fancy 
feems  to  have  been  fparkling  and  elegant,  and 
he  always  writes  with  the  powers  of  a  poet. 
Warton  obferves  that  Sackviile's  tragedy  of 
Gorbouuc,  the  firfi:  regular  drama  in  our  lan- 
guage,  direcled  the  attention  of  our  more  learn- 
ed  poetical  writers  to  the  ftudy  of  the  old  claf- 
fical  plays,  and  produced  vernacular  verfions  of 


*  See  alfo  Biogr.  Dram.  I.  n.  1S3,     f  Obferv.  on  the  Fairy  Qiieen, 
II.  p.  16S. 


H  Jocafiia, 
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Jocada,  and  the  ten  tragedies  of  Seneca.*  The 
Jocaila  is  f  artly  a  paraphrale,  and  partly  an 
abridgment  of  the  Greck  Tragedy.  There  are 
many  cmiffions,  retrenchrrients  and  tranfpofi- 
tions.  Some  of  the  odes  are  neglecled,  and 
others  fubftituted  in  their  places.  In  the  ad- 
drefs  to  Mars,  Gafcoigne  has  introduced  an 
original  ode,  by  no  means  dtftitute  of  pathos 
and  imagination.-f  In  the  ode  to  Concord, 
tranflated  by  Kynwelmerfli,  there  is  greac  ele- 
gance  of  expreflion,  and  verfification  J 


T  H  O  M  A  S    N  E  W  T  O  N. 


**  Thomas  Newton,  the  Author  of  three 
**  Tragedies  •,  Thebais,  the  firft  and  fecond 
"  parts  of  Tamerlane,  the  great  Scythian  Em- 
'^  perour." 

He  was  the  eldefl:  fon  of  Edward  Newton  of 
Butley  in  the  parifli  of  Prefbury  in  Chefliire 
(defcended  originally  from  thc  Newtons  of 
Nev/tcn)  by  Alice  his  wife.  He  was  born  in 
that  councy,  educated  in  grammar  under  John 
Brownfweid   at   Macclesfield,    and    fent   very 

*  Hifl.  of  Poetry,  III.  p.  372.     f  Ibid.  p.  373.     +  Ibid.  p.  374. 

young 
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young  to  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge,  and  fettled  at  Qticen's  Coliege,  where 
he  became  fo  eminent  for  his  latin  poetry,  that 
he  was  regarded  by  fcholars  as  one  of  the  beft 
poets  in  that  langnage.  Afterwards  taking  Ox- 
ford  in  his  way  he  returned  to  his  own  county, 
taught  fchool  at  Macclesfield,  praclifed  phyfic, 
and  was  patronized  by  Robert  Devereux,  Earl 
of  Effex.  At  length  he  obtained  a  benefice  at 
Ilford  in  ElTex,  taught  fchool  there,  and  there 
continued  till  his  deaih,  in  May  1607. 

He  wrote  I.  A  notable  Hiftory  of  the  Sa- 
racens,  &c.  drawn  out  of  Aug.  Curio,  in 
three  books,  Lond.  1575,  4to. — II.  A  Sum- 
mary,  or  brief  Chronicie  of  the  Saracens  and 
Turks,  continued  from  thc  birth  of  Mahomet, 
to  an.  1575,  qu.  printed  wiih  the  former. — 
111.  Approved  Mcdicines  and  cordial  Precepts, 
with  the  nature  and  fymptoms,  &c.  Lond. 
1580,  S°- — IV.  Iliuflrium  aiiquot  Anglorum 
cncomia,  Lond.  1589,  ^to.  at  the  end  of  Le- 
land's  Encomia. — V.  Atropoion  Delion  :  or  the 
Death  of  Delia,  with  the  tears  of  her  Funeral. 
A  pcetical  excufivfj  dilcourfe  of  our  late  Eliza- 
beth,  Lcnd.  1603,  ^to. — VI.  A  pieafant  new 
Hiflory  :  or  a  fragrant  Pofie  made  of  three 
Flowers,  Rofa,  Rofalynd,  and  Rofemary,  Lond. 
1604.  He  aifo  viewed  and  corrcdcd  Embryon 
relimatum,  writtcn  by  John  Stambridgc,  But 
H  2  "^         he 
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he  was  not  the  author  of  the  tvvo  parts  of  Ta- 
inerlane,  the  greac  Scythian  Emperor,  which 
were  written  by  Pvlarlow. — VII.  He  tranflated 
from  Latin  into  Englilh — I.  A  dirc6lion  for 
the  Health  of  Magiftrates  and  Students,  Lond." 
1574,  i2mo,  written  by  Gul.  Gratarolus. — II. 
Commentary  on  the  two  Epiftles  General  of 
St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  Lond.  15S1,  410. — 
III.  Touchftone  of  Complexions,  Lond.  158J, 
8°-  ffoni  Levinus  Lemnius. — IV.  The  third 
Tragedy  of  L.  An.  Seneca,  entitled  Thebais, 
Lond.  158 1,  410.  in  old  verfe,  and  printcd  in 
an  Englifh  charafler*,  this  was  publiihed  by 
him  together  with  a  tranflation  of  the  othcr 
nine  tragedies,  viz.  the  fourth,  feventh,  eighrh, 
and  tenth  by  John  Studley ;  the  fifth  by  Alex- 
andcr  Nevyle-,  the  ninth  by  Thomas  Nuce; 
and  the  other  three  by  Jafper  Heywood.* 

JoHN  Studley  was  educated  at  Weftminfler 
School,  and  thence  eleded  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  is  faid  by  Chetwood 
to  have  been  killed  in  Flanders  in  1587,  at  the 
fiege  of  Breda,  where  he  had  a  command  under 
Prince  Maurice.-f-  The  Agamemnon  was  firft 
publifhed  feparately  in  1566,  and  dedicated  to 
Cecil.  J     He  wrote  a  latin  poem  in  20  diftichs 


*  Wood's  Ath.  I.  p.  337,  338,  339.     f  Biog.  Dram.  I,  p.  437,  43?. 
+  Warton,  p.  383. 

on 
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on  the  death  of  Nicholas  Carr,*  And  tranf- 
lated  Bal€'s  A'flf5  ot"  the  Popes,  1574,  in  which 
Warton  thinks  he  mifapplied  his  talents,  which 
were  qualined  for  better  ftudies. 

Alexander  Nevyle  was  a  native  of  Kenr, 
but  a  b^-anch  of  the  noble  family  of  Nevylej 
born  in  1544.  He  took  ihe  deg^-ce  of  Mafter 
of  Arts,  with  Robert  Eail  of  Eflcx,  6  July, 
15S1,  at  Cambridge.  He  was  one  of  the 
learned  men  whom  Archbifliop  Parker  retained 
in  his  family,  and  was  iiis  Secretary  at  his  death 
in  1575.  He  wrote  a  latin  narrative  of  the 
Norfolk  infurredlion  uncer  Ketr,  dedicated  to 
Archbifhop  Parker,  1575,  4to.  To  this  he 
added  a  latin  account  of  Norwich,  accom- 
panied  by  an  engraved  mao  of  the  Saxons  and 
Britifli  Kings.  He  publiflied  the  Cambridge 
verfrs  on  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  1587, 
He  projedled  a  tranflation  of  LJvy,  1577$  ^"'^ 
never  completed  it.  He  died  4  06t.  1614,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  at  Canterbury,  in 
Brenchley^s  chapel,  v/here  there  remained  a 
beautiful  monument  for  him  and  his  brother 
Dean  Nevyle,  which  I  have  oftert  feen  with 
delight — till  in  1787,  when  the  Cathedral  was 
new  paved,  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  under  pre- 
tence  of  removing  this  deformity,  left  it  to  the 

*  Tanner's  Bibl.  p,  697. 
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carelefihefs  or  barbarity  of  the  workmen,  by 
whom,  in  removing,  it  has  been  mutilated  and 
almon:  dcftroyed.  How  they  can  juflify,  not 
only  this  deficiency  of  tafle,  but  legal  injury, 
I  am  at  a  lofs  to  guefs.  Certain  I  am  that  if 
there  were  any  defcendants  of  this  illullrious 
family,  they  might  have  an  aiTtion  againft  the 
Chapter,  and  I  truft  a  well  informed  Jury 
would  give  exemplary  damages. 

Thomas  Nuce  was  a  fellow  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1562;  and  afterwards 
Reflor  of  Beccles,  Wefton,  &c.  and  Vicar  of 
Gayftey,  in  Suffolk  ;  and  in  1586,  Prebendary 
of  the  church  of  Ely.*  Nuce's  veifion  is  for 
the  moft  part  executed  in  tlie  heroic  rhyming 
couplet.  All  the  reft  of  the  tranftators  have 
\ifed,  except  in  the  chorus,  the  Alexandrine 
meafure,  in  which  Scernhold  and  Hopkins  ren- 
dered  the  pfalms,  perhaps  the  moft  uniuitable 
fpecies  of  verfification  that  could  have  been  ap- 
plied  to  this  purpofe.  Nuce's  Oclavia  was  firit 
printed  in  1566.  He  has  two  very  long  copies 
cf  verfes,  one  in  Engliih  and  the  cther  in 
Latin,  prefixed  to  the  firft  edition  of  Studley^s 
Agamemnon,  in  1566,+  Ob.  1617  at  Ely. 
-  Jasper  Heywood,  v;as  fon  of  John  Hey- 
wood,  the  Epigrammatift,  already  nientioned, 

*Tanner*s  Bibl.  p.  554.    f  Wartcn,  p.  384. 
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born  in  London,  fent  to  the  Univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford  at  aboiit  12  years  of  age,  in  1547,  took  a 
a  degree  in  Arts,  1553-,  and  was  i.Tjtnediately 
eJedcd  Probationer-Fcliow  of  Merton  College, 
wiiere  he  remained  five  years,  carrying  avvay 
the  palm  in  ali  difpiuations  at  horrse,  and  in 
the  public  ichools,  tiil  the  wlldnefs  of  himfelf, 
and  his  brothcr  Ellis  Heywood,  which  gave 
very  fevere  grief  to  their  fa^.her,  had  drawn  hina 
into  the  guilt  of  feveral  mifdeiTjeanors,  fuch  as 
rendered  it  prudent  for  him  to  refign  his  fcl- 
lowfiiip  to  prevent  expulfion,  on  4  Apr.  155«^. 
In  June  following  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M, 
and  in  Nov.  was  eleded  Fellow  of  Ail-Souls, 
where,  after  a  llicrt  refidence  he  lc-fr,  firft  ths 
Univerfity,  and  then  England,  and  entered 
himfelf  into  the  Society  of  Jefuits.  But  be- 
fore  he  left  it,  he  wrote  and  tranflated  feveral 
things:  viz. — I.  Various  Poems  and  Devifes — 
fome  of  which  are  printed  in  **  The  paradife  of 
Dainty  Devifes." — 11.  The  Tragedies  of  Thy- 
eftes,  Hercules  Furens,  and  Troas,  from  Se- 
neca,  as  abovementioned.  In  1562,  he  was  at 
Rome,  where  after  he  had  fpent  two  years  m 
the  ftudy  of  Divinity  among  the  Jefuits,  he 
was  fent  to  Dilling  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
continued  about  feventeen  years  in  explaining 
and  difcufllng  controverted  queilions  amongfl: 
thofe  he  called  heretics,  in  which  time  he  was 
H  4  promoted 
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promoted  to  tlie  degree  of  DofLor  of  Divinity, 
and  of  the  foiir  Vows.  At  length  Pope  Gre- 
gory  XIII.  calling  hini  away  in  1581,  he  fent 
hini  v/ith  others  the  faaie  year  into  the  mifiion 
of  England,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  the  Bre- 
thren  there  told  his  Holinefs,  that  the  Harveft 
was  great,  and  the  Labourers  few.  When  fettled 
in  the  Metropolis  of  his  own  Country,  as  Chief 
o.r  Provincial  of  the  Jefuits  in  England,  it  vvas 
remarked  by  all  that  knevv  him,  that  he  kept 
many  men,  horfes,  and  coaches,  and  that  his 
port  and  carriage  v»'ere  more  like  a  Baron  than 
a  Priell. 

In  1584  being  ordered  to  France  upon  fome 
bufinefs  relating  to  the  order,  he  v/as,  v/hen 
about  to  land  in  Normandy,  driven  back  by 
contrary  winds  on  the  EngiiQi  fhore,  where  he 
was  taken  and  examined,  and  again  fnipped  off, 
and  fet  on  fliore  in  France.  He  now  retired  to 
Naples,  where  he  became  known  to  that  zea- 
lous  Roman  Catholic  John  Pitts.  He  died  at 
Naples,  9  Jan.  1598.*  Warton  fays,  he  ex- 
ercifed  the  ofrice  of  Chriflmas-Prince,  or  Lord 
of  Mifrule,  to  his  ov/n  College  (Merton) :  and. 
feems  to  have  given  offence,  by  fuffering  the 
levities  and  jocularities  of  that  charadter  to  mix 
with  his  life  and  gencral  converfation.     He  is 


*  Wood's  Atli.  I.  p.  290 — Ciber's  Lives;  I,  p.  106 — Biogr.  Drarru 
I.  p.  216 — Tanner's  Bibl.  401. 
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faid  to  have  been  an  accurate  criLic  in  the  He- 
brevv  language.* 

Thomas  Newton,  m  the  general  characler 
of  an  author,  vvas  a  voluminous  and  laborious 
writcr.  From  a  long  and  habitual  courfe  of 
ftudious  and  induftrious  purfuits  he  had  ac- 
quired  a  confiderable  fortune,  a  portion  of 
which  he  left  in  charitable  legacies.-j- 

It  will  necefTary  for  the  fake  of  conneflion 
to  mention  here  the  oih.er  principal  tranilators 
from  the  Grcek  and  Latin  Cl-afncs.  Thomas 
Phaer,  the  Tranflator  of  Virgil,  has  becn  al- 
ready  recorded, 

RicHARD  (whom  Warton  calls  Roeert) 
Stanyhurst,  fon  of  James  Stanyhurft,  Efq, 
was  born  in  Dublin,  of  which  city  his  father 
was  then  Recorder,  and  educated  in  Grammar 
learning  under  Peter  Whyte,  became  a  Com- 
moner  of  Univerfity  College  in  Oxford,  ia 
1563,  where  improving  his  natural  abilities,  [he 
wrote  comtnentaries  on  Porphry  at  two  years 
ftanding,  being  then  aged  only  eighteen,  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  learned  men.  After  he 
had  taken  one  degree  in  Arts,  he  left  the  Col- 
lege,  retired  to  London,  became  fi-ft  a  Student 
in  Furnival's  Inn  and  afterwards  in  Lincoh.'s 
Inn,    where  after  fpending  fome  time  in  th-e 

*  Woo(.rs  AUi.  I.  p.  291.     f  IbiJ.  p,  393. 
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fludy  of  the  Common  Law,  he  returned  to  his 
native  Country.  Here  having  married,  and 
changing  his  opinions  in  religion,  he  went 
abroad ;  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  France 
and  other  nations,  became  famous  for  his  learn- 
ing  and  wellknown  to  Princcs,  more  efpecially 
thc  Archduke  of  Auftria,  who  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  allowed  him  a  plentiful  falary. 
His  wife  was  now  dead.  He  was  reckoned  by 
many,  efpecially  thofe  of  his  own  perfuafion, 
an  excellcnt  Theologifl:,  Grecian,  Philofcpher, 
Hiftorian  and  Orator.  Camdcn  calls  him 
"  Eruditiflimus  ille  nobilis  Rich.  Stanihurflus; 
and  others  of  his  time  fay,  that  he  was  fo  rare 
a  poet,  that  he  and  Gabriel  Harvey,  were  the 
beft  for  lambics  in  their  age.*  He  left  many 
theological,  philofophical,  and  hiftorical  books. 
His  Latin  *'  Defcriptio  Hibernife,"  tranllated 
into  Englifti,  appears  in  the  firft  volume  of 
Holin{hed's  Chronicles,  printed  in  1583.  His 
father  died  ar  Dublin,  15  Dec.  1573,  ^^^  '^'"^" 
felf  at  BrufTciS  in  16 18.  His  fifter  Margarct  was 
mother  to  the  famous  Dr.  James  Ufher,  Pri- 
mate  of  Ireland.  He  tranflated  into  Englifh 
hexameters,  the  four  firft  books  of  the  Eneid, 
Lond.  1583,  8° — In  his  choice  of  his  metre, 
he  is  more  unfortunaie  than  his  predecefi*ors, 

*  WoQd's  AUi.  I.  p.  442. 

and 
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and  in  other  refpefls  fucceeded  worfe.*  His 
bcok  is  dedicated  to  his  broiher  Pcrer  Plunket, 
the  learned  Baron  of  Dunfany.  At  the  end  of 
his  Virgil,  are  certaln  pfaims  of  David  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh  without  rhymei  and  at  the 
end  of  thefe,  Poetical  Conceits,  in  L.atin  and 
Englifh.f 

Abraham  Fleming  vvas,  as  weil  as  his  bro- 
ther  Samuel,  a  native  of  London.  He  was 
much  employed  in  correding,  augmenting,  and 
editing  the  iecond  imprefllon  of  Holinihtd*s 
Chronicle,  Lond.  15S5,  fol.  which  he  enrich- 
ed  with  very  full  indexes.j:  In  1575  ht  pub. 
lifhed  a  verfion  of  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  with 
notes,  and  a  dedication  to  Peter  Oiborne,  Efq. 
His  plan  was  to  give  a  plain  and  literai  tranfla- 
tion,  verfe  for  verfe.  In  1589,  he  publillied  a 
new  verfion  both  of  the  Bucolics,  and  Gtor- 
gics,  with  notes,  which  he  dedicated  to  John 
Whitgift,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbu ry.  This  is 
in  reguiar  Alexandrine  verfe,  without  rhyme.§ 
For  the  titles  of  his  other  numerous  worI\s,  the 
reader  may  confult  Tanner's  Biblioiheca.  Sir 
Wiliiam  Cordall,  the  Queen's  Scliicitor  Gene- 
ral,  vvas  his  chief  patron, 

WiLLiAM  Weebe,  who  is  ftjied  a  Graduate, 


*  Warton,  p.  399.     f  Wood,  ut  fupra,     J  Tanner's  Bibl.  287, 
a88.    §  Warton,  p,  401,  402,  403, 
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tranflated  the  Georgics  into  Englifh  verfe,  as 
he  himfelf  informs  us  in  the  "  Difcourfe  of 
Englifh  Pcetrie/'  printed  in  1586.  And  in  the 
facne  difcourfe,  which  was  written  in  dcfence  of 
the  new  faihion  of  Engliih  hexameters,  he  has 
given  us  his  own  verfion  of  two  of  Virgil's  Bu- 
colics,  in  that  impradicabie  mode  of  verfifi- 
cation.  "  I  mufi:  not  forget,"  Warton  adds, 
*•  that  the  fame  Webb  ranks  Abraham  Flem- 
ing,  as  a  tranflator,  after  Barnabie  Googe,  the 
tranflator  of  Palingenius*s  Zodiack,  not  with- 
out  a  compliment  to  the  poetry  and  learning  of 
his  brother  Samuel,  whofe  excellent  inventions, 
he  adds,  had  not  yet  been  made  public.''* 


ABRAHAM    FRAUNCE. 


"  Abraham  France,  a  verfifier  in  Queen  Eli- 
•*  zabeLh's  time,  who  imitating  Latin  meafure 
**  in  Englifli  verfe,  wrote  his  Iviechurch,  and 
**  fome  other  things  in  Hexameter ;  fome  alfo 
*'  in  Hexameter  and  Pentamerer,  nor  was  he 
*'  altogether  fmgular  in  this  way  of  writing; 
**  for  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the  paftoral  inter- 


*  tVarton,  p,  405. 
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**  1'jdes  of  his  Arcadia,  ufes  not  only  thefe, 
"  but  all  other  forts  of  Lacin  meafurc,  in 
"  which  no  vvonder  he  is  foUowed  by  Co  few, 
"  fince  they  neithcr  become  the  Engli(h,  nor 
*'  any  other  modern  language," 

According  to  01dys's  MSS,  he  was  bred  at 
the  expcnce  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree  of  A.  M.  and  afterwards  went  to  Gray's 
Inn,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  called  to 
the  Bar  of  the  Court  of  the  Marches  in  Wales. 
In  Auguft  1590,  he  was  recommended  by 
Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  Lord  Treafurer 
Burleigh,  as  a  man  in  every  refpe6t  fufficient 
for  the  place  of  her  Majeu:y's  Solicitor  in  that 
Court.  What  became  of  him  afterwards  does 
not  appear.*  He  wrote  "  The  Lamentations  of 
Amintas  for  the  death  of  Phillis,  in  Englifli 
hexameters,"  Lond.  1587,  410,  *'  The  Coun- 
tefs  of  Pembroke's  Ivy-church  and  Emanuel : 
both  in  Englifh  hexameters,"  Lond.  1591, 
4to.-j-  In  this  is  included  a  tranflation  of 
TaflTo^s  Aminta.J  At  the  end  of  the  Ivy- 
church  is  alfo  a  tranflation  of  VirgiPs  Alexis 
into  Englifli  hexameters,  verfe  for  verfe,  which 
he  calls,  "  The  Lamentations  of  Corydon  for 

*Blogr.  Diam.  I.  p.  174.   f  Tannei'sBibl.  p,  297    ^  Biogr,  Dram. 
ut  fupra. 

the 
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ihe  Love  oj  Alexis.'*  It  muil  be  owned,  that 
che  lcledion  of  this  particular  eclogue,  from 
ail  the  cen,  for  an  Englifh  verfion,  is  fomevvhat 
extraordinary.*  Fraunce  alfo  tranflated  into 
Englilh  hexameters  the  beginning  of  Heliodo- 
rus's  Ethiopics,  Lond.  1591,  S°*  Fraunce 
is  alfo  the  wriier  of  a  bock,  with  the  afFefted, 
and  unmeaning  title  of  "  TliC  Arcadian  Rhe- 
toricke,  or  the  Preceptes  of  Rhetoricke  madc 
plain  by  examples,  Greeke,  Latyne,  Engliflie, 
Italyan,  and  Spaniflie."  It  was  printed  in 
1588;  and  is  valuable  for  its  Englifli  exam- 
pleso-f- 

It  will  be  fufHcient  barely  to  mention  herc 
Spencer's  Culex,  which  is  a  vague  and  arbi- 
trary  paraphrafe  of  a  poem,  not  properly  be- 
lonfrinor  to  Viro;il.+ 

Arthur  Golding  was  of  a  gentleman's  fa- 
niily,  a  native  of  London,  and  lived  with  Se- 
cretary  Cecil  at  his  houfe  in  the  Strand,  m 
1563;  and  in  the  parifh  of  Ali  Saints,  London 
wall,  $57 7.  Amongft  his  patrons,  as  we  may 
coDed  iVom  his  dedications,  were,  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  William  Lord  Cobham,  Henry  Earl 
of  Huniingden,  Lord  Leiceiler,  Sir  Chrifto- 
pher  Hatton,  Lord  Oxfoi-d,  and  Robert  Earl 
ot  Eilcx.     He  was  ccnneded  with  Sir  Philip 

*  WartoH;  ut  fiipra.     f  IbiU.  p.  406. 
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Sydney:  for  he  finifhed  an  Englifh  tranflarion 
of  Philip  Mornay*s  Treatife  in  French,  on  thc 
Truth  of  Chridianity,  which  had  been  begun 
by  Sydney,  and  was  publiilied  in  1587.  He 
cnlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  treafures  of  an- 
tiquity  by  publilhing  Englifh  tranflations  of 
Juftin's  Hiftory  in  1564;  of  C£efar's  Commen- 
taries  in  1565,  izmo.  (a  tranflation  as  far  as  the 
middle  cf  the  fifth  book  oy  John  Brend,  had 
been  put  into  his  hands;  he  therefore  began  ac 
that  place,  but  afterwards,  for  uniformity,  re- 
tranflated  the  whole  himfelf :)  of  Seneca's  Be- 
nefits  in  1577  >  ^"^  ^^  ^^'^  Geography  of  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  and  the  Polyhiftory  of  Solinus, 
in  1587,  1590.  He  has  lefc  verfions  of  many 
modern  Latin  writers,  which  then  had  their  ufe, 
and  fuited  the  condition  and  opinions  of  the 
times;  and  which  are  now  forgocten  by  the  in- 
troduflion  of  better  books,  and  the  general 
change  of  the  fyftem  of  knowledge.  Warton 
thinks  his  only  original  work  is  an  account  of 
an  Earthquake  in  J580.  Of  his  original  poe- 
try,  nothing  more  appears  than  an  encomiaftic 
copy  of  verfes  prefixed  to  Baret's  Alvearie  in 
1580.  It  may  be  regretted  that  he  gave  fo 
much  of  his  time  to  tranflation. 

He  tranflated  the  four  firft  books  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphofis,  in  1565,  and  in  1575  printed 
the  whole  XV  books.     It  is  dedicated  to  Ro- 

bcrt 
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bert  Earl  of  Leicefter.  His  ftyle  is  poeticsl 
and  Ipirited,  and  his  verfification  clear :  his 
manner  ornamental  and  diffufe  •,  yet  with  a 
fufficient  obfcrvance  of  the  original.  On  the 
whole,  Warton  thinks  him  a  better  poet  and 
better  tranflator  than  Phayer.* 

It  appears  from  Coxeter's  notes,  that  The 
"  Fafti"  were  tranQated  into  Englilh  vcrfe,  be- 
fore  1570. 

Thomas  Peend,  or  De  La  Peend,  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh,  the  fable  of  Salmacis  from 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Metamorphofis,  Lond. 
1565,  8"-  It  is  dedicated  to  Nicholas  St.  Le- 
ger,  Efq.  from  the  \vriter's  ftudy  in  Scrjeani's 
Inn  in  Chancery  Lane.-f- 

The  fable  of  NarciiTus  was  tranfiatcd  in  1560 
by  T.  H. 

Thomas  Underdowne,  fon  of  Stephen,  a 
native  of  Oxford,  tranfiated  Ovid's  Ibis,  and 
illufcrated  it  with  notes,  Lond.  1569,  1577,  8'^- 
with  a  dedication  to  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord 
Buckhurft.  He  opened  a  new  field  of  Ro- 
mance,  which  feems  partly  to  liave  fuggefted 
Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Arcadia,  by  tranfiating 
into  Englifii  profe  the  ten  books  of  Hdiodo- 
rus's  Ethiopic  Hiftory,  Lond.  and  1577,  4^^* 
This  book,  the  beginning  of  which  was  after- 

*Warto/),  III.p.  410.  f  Wartoii,  ut  fup.  p.416— Taiiner'sBibI.p.58.7. 

wards 
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vvards  verfified  by  Abraham  Fraunce  in  159 1, 
Js  dedicared  to  Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford.  He 
alfo  pubiifhcd  "  An  excellent  Hiftory  of  The- 
feus  and  Ariadne,"  Lond.  1566,   i2mo.* 


CHRISTOFHER    MARLOW. 


"  Chriftopher  Marlovv,  a  kind  of  a  fecond 
*'  Shakefphear  (whofe  contemporary  he  was) 
"  not  only  becaufe  like  him  he  rofe  from  an 
**  aclor  to  be  a  maker  of  plays,  though  infe- 
"  rior  both  in  fame,  and  mcrit  -,  but  alfo  be- 
*'  caufe  in  his  begun  pqem  of  Hero  and  Lean- 
*'  der,  he  feems  to  have  a  refemblance  of  thac 
**  clean,  and  unfophifticated  Wit,  which  is  na-" 
"  tural  to  that  incomparable  poetj  this  poem 
"  being  lefc  unfiniQied  by  Marlow,  who  in 
"  fome  riotous  fray  came  to  an  untimely  and 
"  violent  end,  was  thought  worthy  of  the 
*'  finifhing  hand  of  Chapman  j  in  the  perfor- 
"  mance  whereof  neverthelefs  he  fell  fliort  of 
*'  the  fpirit  and  invention  with  which  it  was 
"  begun.    Of  all  that  he  hath  written  to  the 


«  Warton,  p.  419,  4;^— Tanner,  p.  741— Wocd's  Ath,  I.  p.  iSy- 
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*'  ftage  his  Dr.  Fauftus  hath  made  the  greateft 
"  noife  with  its  Dcvils,  and  fuch  like  tragical 
"  fport,  nor  are  his  cther  two  tragedics  to  bc 
**  forgotten ;  namely,  his  Edward  the  Second 
"  and  Maflacre  at  Paris,  befides  his  Jew  of 
**  Malta,  a  tragi-comedy,  and  his  tragedy  of 
"  Dido,  in  which  he  was  joined  with  Nadi.'* 

Christopher  Marlow  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  became  a  player, 
cotemporary  with  Shakefpeare,  and  one  of  the 
moft  diftinguiftied  tragic  poets  of  his  age.*  In 
1587  he  tranflated  Coluthus''s  Rape  of  Helen 
into  Engliih  rhyme.-f  He  alfo  tranflated  the 
Elegies  of  Ovid,  which  book  was  ordered  to 
be  burnt  at  Stationer's  Hall,  1599,  by  com- 
mand  of  the  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  Bifliop  of  London.J  Before  1598,  ap- 
peared  Marlowe's  tranflation  of  "  The  Loves 
of  Hero  and  Leander,"  the  elegant  prolufion 
of  an  unknown  fophift  of  Alexandria,  but 
commonly  afcribed  to  the  ancient  Mufeus.  It 
was  left  unfiniflied  by  Marlow's  death ;  but 
what  was  called  a  fecond  part,  which  is  no- 
thing  more  than  a  continuation  from  the  Ita- 
lian,  appeared  by  one  Henry  Petowe,  in  1398. 
Another  edition  was  publiflied,  with  the  firft 
book  of  Lucan,    tranflated  alfo  by  Marlow, 

*  Warton,  III.  p.  433.     f  Ibid.    J  Ibid.  p.  440. 

and 
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and  in  blank  verfe,  in  1600.  At  length  George 
Chapman,  the  tranilator  of  Homer,  completed, 
but  vvith  a  ftriking  inequality,  MarIow's  un- 
finifhed  verfion,  aiid  printed  it  at  London  iii 
quarto,  1606.  His  plays  were — I.  Tamerlane, 
the  great  Scythian  Emperor,  2  parts,  afcribed 
by  Philips  erroneoufly  to  Newton  (fee  p.  98.) 
—II.  The  rich  Jew  of  Maltha.— lil.  The  tra- 
gical  Hiftory  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Dr. 
John  Fauftus. — IV.  Luft's  Dominion  ;  pub- 
liftied  at  London  in  1661  in  8°-  by  Francis 
Kirkman,  jun.  a  bookfeller  and  great  tiader 
in  plays;  from  which  was  ftolen  the  greater 
part  of  Aphra  Behn*s  Abdelazer,  or  the  More*s 
Revenge,  Lond.  1677. — V.  The  tragedy  of 
King  Edward  II. — VI.  The  tragedy  of  Dido, 
Queen  of  Carthage,  of  which  he  was  aflifted 
in  the  compofitlon  by  Thomas  Nafli,  who  pub- 
liflied  it  in  1594.* 

He  was  a  man  of  licentious  manners  and  free 
opinions,  which  were  probably  much  exagge- 
rated  by  the  feverity  of  the  Puritans.  He  died 
before  1593  of  a  wound  which  he  fufi^ered  in  a 
a  fray  at  a  brothel,  from  his  own  fward  being 
forced  upon  him.-f- 

His  iragedies,  fays  Warton,  manifcft  traces 


*  Wood's  Ath.  I,  p,  338— Tann.  Blb.  p.  512—Wart,   III,  p.  43:4, 
435-    flbki 
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of  a  jufl:  dramatic  conception,  but  they  abound 
vvith  tedious  and  unfnterefting  icenes,  or  vvith 
fuch  extravagances  as  proceeded  from  a  want 
of  judgment,  and  thofe  barbarous  ideas  of  the 
times,  over  which  it  was  the  peculiar  gift  of 
Shakefpeare's  genius  alone  to  triumph  and  pre- 
dominate.  Although  Jonfon  mentions  Mar- 
low's  "  Mighty  Mufe,'Vyet  the  higheft  tefti- 
mony  Marlow  has  received  is  from  his  coiem- 
porary  Drayton.* 

But  one  of  his  poems  has  retained  a  juft  po- 
puiarity  to  the  prelent  day,  by  which  his  ge- 
Jiius  may  be  eftimated.  This  is  The  Paflionatc 
Shcpherd  to  his  Love,  beginning  *'  Come  live 
with  me,  and  be  my  love,"  to  which  Sir  Wal- 
ter  Raleigh  wrotc  a  reply. 

On  Philips's  charadler  of  Marlow,  Warton 
remarks,  that  the  Theatrum  Poetarum  "  is  a 
work  which  difcovers  many  touches  of  Mil- 
ton's  hand  j"  and  after  citing  this  charader,  he 
adds,  "  criticifms  of  this  kind  vvere  not  com- 
mon,  after  the  national  tafte  had  been  juft  cor- 
fupted  by  the  falfe  and  capricious  rennements 
of  the  court  of  Charles  the  fecond."f 


*  In  this  Elegy  *'  To  this  dearly  beloved  friend  Henry  Reynolds,  of 
Poets  and  Poefie."— Wart.  ibid.     f  P.  440. 
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GEORGE    TURBERVILLE 


Is  merely  named  by  Philips  amongft  feveral 
other  poets  of  Eiizabeth's  reign.*  He  was  a 
younger  fon  of  Nicholas  Tiirberville  of  Whit- 
church  in  Dorfetfliire,  fon  of  Henry  Turber- 
ville  of  the  fame  place,  vvho  was  the  fifth  fon 
of  John  Turberville  of  Bere-Regis,  a  very  an- 
cient  and  refpeflable  family.  He  was  born  at 
Whitchurch,  educated  at  \Yickham's  fchool 
at  W^inchefter,  became  perpetual  Fellow  of 
Whitchurch  1561,  left  it  before  he  was  gra- 
duated  the  year  following,  and  went  to  one  of 
the  Inns  of  Court,  where  he  was  much  ad- 
mired  for  his  poetical  talents.  Afterwards  his 
ready  command  of  his  pen  obtained  him  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  bufinefs,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed  Secretary  to  Thomas  Randolph,  Efq. 
on  his  embafTy  10  the  Emperor  of  Ruflla,  On 
his  arrival  in  that  country,  he  employed  his 
leifure  hours  in  writing  "  Pcems  defcribing  the 
places  and  manners  of  the  country  and  people 

*  In  the  Modern  Poets,  p,  196, 
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of  RuITia,"  1568.  Written  to  Edw.  Dancie, 
Edm.  Spenfer,  &c.  at  London.  See  in  the 
Voyages  of  R.  Hakeluyt,  printed  1598,  vol. 
I.  p.  384,  385,  &c.  After  his  return  he  was 
efteemed  a  very  accomplifhed  gentleman,  and 
his  company  was  much  fought  by  all  ingenious 
men,  efpecially  after  he  publifhed  his  "  Epi- 
taphs,  Epigrams,  Songs,  and  Sonnets,  Lond. 
1570,  8°  fome,  if  not  moft  of  which,  were 
publiftied  a  little  before  that  time.  This  book 
feems  to  be  the  fame,  which  was  printed  with 
additions,  under  his  name,  in  8"-  1587,  with 
thc  title  of  "  Tragical  Talcs,*  Epitaphs  and 
Sonnets,"  &:c.  He  alfo  tranflated  into  Englifh, 
The  Eclogues  of  John  Bapt.  Fiera  Mantuan, 
Lond.  1594,  which  eclogues  Turberville  turn- 
cd  into  Englifti  verfe,  and  added  an  argument 
to  every  eclogue.  About  the  fame  time  he 
tranflated  into  EngliHi  verfe,  The  heroical  Epif- 
tles  of  the  learncd  Poer,  Pub.  Ovid.  Nafo, 
with  Aulus  Sabinus's  anfwers  to  certain  of  the 
fame,-f  15^7»  followed  by  two  editions,  in 
1569,  and  1600  J  It  is  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Howard,  Vifcount  Bindon.  Six  of  the  epiftles 
are  rendered  in  blank  verfe :  the  reft  in  four- 
lined  ftanzas.     The  printer  is  John  Charle- 


*  In  profe,  felefted  from  various  Italian  Novelifts,  Wart.  III. 
p.  475.    t  Wood's  Ath.  I,  p.  275.    X  Wart.  III.  p,  420. 
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wood,  who  appears  to  have  been  printer  to  the 
famjly  of  Howard,  and  was  probably  retained 
as  a  domeftic  for  that  liberal  purpofe  in  Arun- 
del-Houfe,  the  feat  of  elegance  and  literature 
till  Cromweirs  ufurpation.  Turberville  was  a 
polite  fcholar,  and  fome  of  the  palTages  are  not 
unhappily  turned.*-f- 

He  was  living  in  great  eflecm  in  1594,  but 
it  is  not  known  when  he  died,  He  was  a  fkil- 
ful  raaller  of  the  modern  languages. 

There  were  two  other  George  Turbervilles 
living  in  this  reign,  both  natives  of  Dorfet- 
fhire,  of  whom  one  was  a  Commoner  of  Glou- 
cefter-Hall,  1581,  at  the  age  of  18,  and  the 
other  a  Student  of  Magdalcn  Hall,  1595,  aged 
17.  But  which  of  the  three  was  the  author  of 
the  following  books  Wood  could  not  tell. — I. 
EfTays  politic  and  moral,  1608,  8'' — II.  The 
Book  of  Falconrye  or  Hawking,  heretofore 
publiflied  by  G.  Turberville,  Gent,  and  now 
newiy  revived,  correded,  and  augmented  by 
another  hand,  Lond.  161 1.  qu.  adorn'd  wilh 
various  cuts.  Wich  this  book  is  printed  and 
bound  The  Noble  Art  of  Venery  or  Hunting, 
&c.  tranflated  and  colledled  out  of  ihe  beft  ap-, 

*  Wart,  III.  p.  421.  f  Thomas  Harvey,  Gent.  afterwards  tranf- 
lated  the  Eclogues,  and  borrowed  without  acknowleJgment  fiom 
Turberville.  Qu.  Whether  the  fame,  who  was  firfl  Mafter  of  King- 
ton  School,  Herefordlhire,  founded  1620  ■■  Wood  ut  fupra. 
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proved  authors,  which  have  writ  any  thing 
concerning  the  fame,  &c.  Lond.  1611,  qu. 
There  are  prefixed  fome  commendatory  verfes 
by  George  Gafcoigne.* 

Thomas  Churchyard,  of  whom  an  account 
has  already  been  given,  tranflated  the  three  firft 
books  of  Ovid's  Triftia,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Sir  Chriftopher  Hatton,  and  printed  at  Lond. 
m  i^So.-f- 

AmonfT  Coxeter's  papers  is  the  ballet  of  He- 
len's  Epiftle  to  Paris,  from  Ovid,  in  J570,  by 
B.  G.  whom  Warton  guefles  to  be  Bernard 
Gardiner,  J 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Horace's  Odes  fliould 
not  have  been  tranflated  at  thls  period.  In 
1566  Thomas  Drant  publifiied  what  he  cal- 
led  "  A  Medicinable  Morall,  that  is,  the  two 
bookes  of  Horace  his  fatyres  engliflied,  accord- 
ing  to  the  prefcription  of  St.  Hiercnje,"  &c. 
Lond.  for  Thomas  Marflie,  1566.  In  the  fol- 
lowing  year  appeared  "  Horace  his  Arte  of 
Poetrie,  Piftles,  and  Satyrs  englifhed,  and  to 
the  Earle  of  Orm.ounte  by  Thomas  Drant  ad- 
dreflfed,  imprinted  at  Lond,  in  Fieteftrete  near 
to  S.  Dunftones  churche,  by  Thomas  Marflie, 

*  Thefe  feem  almoft  to  afcertain  it  to  have  beeii  written  by  the 
•  firft  of  the  three,    The  book  is  not  ur.common,  tlio'  Wood  fays  hg 
had  not  feen  it.     It  has  often  fallen  in  my  way. 
f  Wart.  p,  422.    Jlbid.  p.  423. 
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1567."  This  verfion  is  very  paraphraftic,  and 
fometimes  parodical.*  Drant  undertook  this 
verfion  in  the  charader  of  a  grave  divir.e,  and 
as  a  teacher  of  morality.  He  vvas  educated  at 
Sc.  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  v;here  hc 
was  graduated  in  Theology  in  1569.  The 
fame  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  prebend  of 
Firles  in  the  Cathedral  of  Chichefter  on  27 
June,  and  on  2  July  to  that  of  Chamberlayn- 
wood  in  St.  Paul's,  and  9  March  following  he 
was  inftalled  Archdeacon  of  Levves.  He  fcems 
to  have  been  chaplain  to  Grindall,  Archbidiop 
of  York.  He  was  a  tolcrable  latin  Pcct,  He 
tranflated  the  Ecclefiaftes  into  Latin  Hexame- 
ters,  1572,  and  publifhed  ivvo  mifcellanies  of 
Lacin  poetry,  the  one  entitled  "  Syiva,"  and 
the  other  "  Poemata  Varia  et  externa :"  the 
laft  printed  at  Paris.  In  the  Sylva,  he  men- 
tions  his  nevv  verfion  of  David'c  Pfalms,  which 
Warton  fuppofes  to  have  been  in  Englifh,  and 
fays  he  had  begun  to  tranftate  the  Uiad,  but 
had  gone  no  further  than  the  fourth  book.-f 

Hiftorical  ballads  occur  about  this  time  with 
the  initials  T.  D.  This  was  Thomas  Deloney, 
a  famous  ballad  writer  of  thsfe  days,  whom 
Kemp,  one  of  the  original  ad:ors  in  Shakef- 
peare's  plays,   in  his  "  Nine  Daies  Wonder," 

*  Warton,  p.  424— Tann.  Bib.  p,  233.    f  Ibid. 

mentions 
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mentions  as  the  chroniclcr  of  the  memorable 
livcs  of  "  The  Six  Yeoinen  of  the  Weft,  Jack 
of  Newbery,  Gencle  Crafr,  and  fuch  like  ho- 
neft  men,  omitted  by  Stowe,  Hollinfhed,  Graf- 
ton,  Hall,  Froyfarr,  and  the  reft  of  thofe  well- 
deferving  writers."* 

TiMOTHV  Kendall  tranflated  in  part  the 
Epigrams  of  Martial.  He  was  born  at  North- 
Afton  in  Oxfordfhire,  the  fon  of  William  and 
Alice  Kendall,f  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
thence  removcd  to  Oxford,  and  afterwards  be- 
came  a  Student  of  the  Law  at  Staples-Inn; 
This  performance,  which  cannot  ftrictly  be 
called  a  tranflation  of  Martial,  has  the  follow- 
ing  title,  "  Fiowers  of  Epigrams  out  of  fun- 
drie  the  moft  fingular  Authors  felefted,  &c. 
by  Timothie  Kendall  late  of  the  Univerfitie  of 
Oxford,  now  Studcnt  of  Staple-Inn,  Lond. 
1577,  i2mo.  It  is  dedicated  to  Robcrt  Earl 
of  Leicefter.  The  Epigrams  tranflated  are 
from  Martial,  Piftorius,  Borbonius,  Politian, 
Bruno,  Textor,  Aufonius,  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy,  Beza,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Henry  Ste- 
phens,  Haddon,  Parkhurft  and  others,  But 
by  miUch  the  greater  part  is  from  Martial,  It 
is  charitable  to  hope  that  he  wafted  no  more 


*  Etlit.  1600,  4to,  Signat  D.  2,    Warton,  HI.  p.  430,  431.    f  Tan- 
ner,  p.  452— Warton,  p.  432. 

Of 
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of  his  time  at  Staples-Inn  in  culling  thefe  fu- 
gitive  bloflbms.  Yet  he  has  annexcd  to  thefe 
verfions  his  "  Trifles"  or  juvenile  Epigrams, 
dated  the  fame  year. 

Arthur  Hall,  Efq.  of  Grantham,  a  Mem- 
ber  of  Parliament,  tranflatcd  from  a  metrical 
French  verfion  into  Englifh,  ten  books  of  Ho- 
mer's  Iliad,  printed  at  London  by  Ralph  New^ 
berie,  158 1.  qu.  this  tranflation  has  no  oiher 
merit  than  that  of  being  the  firfl:  appearance  of 
a  part  of  the  Iliad  in  an  Englifli  drefs.*  But 
a  complete  and  regular  verflon  of  Homer  was 
refcrved  for  George  Chapman,  whofe  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Shield  of  Achiiles  appeared  in  1596 
— and  feven  books  of  the  Iliad  the  fame  year 
— -and  fifteen  more  in  1600. -f  But  I  fliali  re- 
ferve  the  account  of  this  poet  for  a  future  pe- 
riod. 

In  1577,  was  publiflied  a  tranflation  of  The 
Clitophon  and  Leucippe  of  Achilles  Tatius, 
a  poetical  novel  of  Greece,  under  the  tide  of 
**  The  mofl:  deiedlable  and  plefant  Hifl:orye  of 
Clitophon  and  Leucippe  from  the  Greek  of 
Achilles  Tatius,  &c.  by  W.  B."  Lond.  qu. 

Barnaby  Googe  was  educated  at  Chrifl:*s 
College,  in  Cambridge,  from  whence  he  re- 
moved  to  Siaples-Inn.     In  1563  he  publiflied 

*  Wart.  p,  440,     f  Ibid  p,  441, 

«  Egiogs, 
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"  Eglogs,  Epitaphs,  and  Sonnetes,  newly  writ- 

ten  by  Barnabe  Googe,  15  Marche,  for  Rauve 

Newbury  dwelling  in  Flece  fcrete  a  little  above 

the  Conduic  in  the  late  lliop  of  Thomas  Ber- 

thelet,"  i2mo.     On  18  April,   1565,  he  pub- 

liflied  "  The  Zodiake  of  Life,  writcen  by  the 

godly  and  learned   poet   Marcellus   Pailinge- 

Jiitis  Stellatus,  wherein  are  conteyned   twelve 

bookes    difclofing    the    haynous   crymes   and 

■wicked  vices  of  our  corrupt  nature:  and  plain- 

lye  declaring  the  plefaunt  and  perfit  pathway 

unto  eternali  life,  befides  a  number  of  digrefli- 

ons  both  pieafaunt  and  profitable.    Newly  tranf- 

lated  into  Englifn  verfe  by  Barnabee  Googe. 

Probitas  laudatur  et  alget.     Imprinted  at  Lon- 

don   by  Henry  Denham  for  Rafe  Newberye, 

dvveliing  in  Fleetftreate,"    This  poem,  written 

by  Marcello  Palingeni,  an  Itaiian  about  1531, 

has  no  afl;ronomicai  aliufions,  as  might  be  fup- 

pofed  from  its  titie,  the  author  mereiy  difl:in- 

guifliing  each  of  the  twelve  books  of  his  poem 

by  the  name  of  a  celefliai  fign.     It  is  a  general 

fatire  upon  iife,  yet  without  peeviflinefs,  or  ma- 

levoiencei  and  with  more  of  the  folemnity  of 

the  cenfor,  thun  the  petulance  of  the  fatiriflit 

Much  of  tlie  moraiity  is  couched  under  alie- 

gorical  perfonages  and  adventures.     The  La- 

tinity  is  tolerably  pure,  but  there  is  a  medio- 

crity  in  the  verfification.     Googe  feems  chiefly 

to 
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to  have  excelled  in  rendering  the  defcriptive 
paflages  of  this  moral  Zociiac.* 

In  1570  Googe  tranflated  Naogeorgus's  hex- 
ametrical  poem  on  Antichrift:,  or  the  Papal 
Dominion,  dedicated  to  Sir  William  Cecil.  He 
alfo  tranflated  and  enlarged  Conrade  Herebach's 
treatife  on  Agriculture,  Gardening,  Orchards, 
Cattle  and  domeftic  Fowls,  printed  1577  '^"^ 
dedicated  from  Kingfton  to  Sir  William  Fitz- 
vvilliams.-[-  Among  Crynes's  curious  books  in 
the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  is  Googe's  tranflation 
from  the  Spanifli  of  Lopez  de  Mendoza*s 
"  Proverbs,"  dedicated  to  Cecij,  and  printed 
at  London  by  R.  Watkins,  1579.^  He  alfo 
tranflated  into  Englifli  what  he  called  Arifto- 
tle's  "  Table  of  the  ten  Categorics,"  that  ca- 
pital  example  of  ingenious  but  ufelefs  fubtlety, 
of  method,  which  cannot  be  applied  to  prac- 
tice,  and  of  that  affedation  of  unnecefl^ary  de- 
duflion  and  frivolous  inveftigation,  which  cha- 
radlerizes  the  philofophy  of  the  Greeks,  and 
which  is  confpicuous  not  only  in  the  demon- 
ftrations  of  Euclid,  but  in  the  Socratic  difpu- 
tations  recorded  by  Xenophon.§ 

Googe  feems  to  have  been  the  fame  perfon, 
(though  Tanner  cxpreflTes  a  doubt,)  who  was 


*Wart.  p.  45r,  452,  453.    f  Tann.  BJb.  333— Wart,  p.  458. 
i  Wart.  ibid.    §  Ibid,  p.  459. 
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firft  a  retainer  to  Cecil,  and  afterwards  \n  1563 
a  gendeman-penrioner  to  the  Qiieen,  at  whicli 
time  there  was  a  difpute  agitated  before  Arch- 
bifhop  Parker  concerning  his  marriage  with  a 
Iddy  of  the  family  of  Darell.* 

Befides  tiiefe  verfions  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
roan  poets,  and  of  the  ancient  writers  in  profe, 
almoft  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  claffics  ap- 
pcflred  in  Englifh  before  1600.+ 

But  tranflation  was  not  circumfcribcd  within 
the  bounds  of  the  claffics:  the  Italian  poets  be- 
came  fafhionable;  and  verfions  of  them  chiefly 
on  fii!n:ltious  and  narrative  fubjeds,  prevailed.J 
Indeed  Boccace's  Thefeid  and  Troilus,  many 
of  his  tales,  and  large  pafTages  from  Danie  and 
Petrarch  had  been  tranflated  by  Chaucer.  But 
the  golden  mine  of  Italian  fiftion  thus  opened, 
had  been  foon  clofed  § 

Now,  however,  WiUiam  Paynter,  Clerk  of 
the  office  of  arms  within  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don,  and  who  feems  to  have  been  Mafler  of 
the  School  of  Sevenoaks  in  Kent,  printed  a 
very  confiderable  part  of  Boccace's  novels. — I. 
*'  The  Palacc  of  Pleafure,  the  firft  volume 
containing  IX  novels  out  of  Boccacio,  Lon- 
don,  1566  and  J569,  4to."  dedicated  to  the 


*  Stryp€'s  Parker,   p,  144.     f  Wart,  p.  460.    ^  ^^^'^-  P*  4^^* 
§  Ibid.  p.  464. 
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Earl  of  Warwick.* — II.  A  fecond  volume 
containing  XXXIV  novels :  dedicated  to  Sir 
George  Howard,  and  dated  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer  volume,  from  his  houfe  in  the  Tovver  of 
London,  1567,  4to.  There  was  another  edi- 
tion  of  this  in  8°-  printed  by  Thomas  Marlh  ; 
and  of  the  firft  volume,  1575,  4to.  printed  by 
H.  Binneman.  There  can  be  littlc  doubt  that 
hc  was  the  fame  perfon  who  tranflated  William 
Fulk*s  Antiprognofticon,  a  treatife  to  cxpofe 
the  aftrologers  of  thofe  times.  He  alfo  pre- 
fixed  a  latin  tetraftic  to  Fulk's  original,  print- 
ed  in  1570.^  Painter's  "  Palace  of  Pleafure," 
muft  not  be  confounded  with  "  A  petite  Pal- 
]ace  of  Pettie  his  Pleafure,"  by  George  Pettie, 
an  uncle  of  Anthony  Wood — a  book  of  Stories 
collefted  from  Italian  and  other  writers  about 
^57^>t  ^"f  printed  1598,  and  again  1608, 
4to.§  Boccace's  Fiametta  was  tranflated  by 
B.  Giovanno  del  M.  Temp,  an  Italian,  who 
feems  to  have  borne  fome  ofHce  about  the 
court  in  1587.  The  fame  year  was  printed 
*'  Thirteen  moft  pleafaunt  and  dele<Stable  quef- 
tions,"  &c,  from  Boccace.  Imprinted  at  Lon- 
don  by  A.  W.  for  Thomas  Woodcock,  1587, 
4to.  Several  tales  of  Boccace*s  Decameron  were 

*  Tann.  Bib.  p.  570— Wart.  p.  465.    f  Ibid.     X  Wart,  p.  466. 
§  He  died  July,  1589,  ac  Plymguth,   Tann.  Bib.  p.  595. 
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now  tranflated  inxo  Englifh  rhymes.  "  Titiis 
anci  Gc-nppus"  v/as  rendered  by  Edward  L-e- 
wicKE.  1562.*  Thofe  afFe6Ving  {lorics  the  Cy- 
mon  and  Iphigenia,  and  the  Theodore  and  Ho- 
noria  afterwards  fo  beautifully  paraphrafed  by 
Dryden,  appcared  in  Englifh,  in  this  reign. 
The  latter  was  tranflated  by  Dr.  Chrifliopher 
Tye,  already  mcntioned,+  in  1569,  and  the 
former  appeared  aboiit  thc  fame  time  under  rhe 
titie  of  "  A  pleafaunt  and  delightful  Hiftory 
cf  Galefu?,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  defcribing 
tbe  ficklenefs  of  fortune  in  love.  Tranflated 
out  of  Italian  inro  englifh  verfe,  by  T.  C. 
Gentleman.  Printed  by  Nicholas  Wyer  in  Sr. 
Martin's  parifii,  befides  Charing  Crofs,"  in 
i2mo.  bl.  letter.  T.  C.  was  probably  Tho- 
inas  ChurchyardjJ  or  Thomas  Campion. 

Arthur  Brooke  made  a  metrical  para- 
phraie  of  Bandelio*s  Hiflory  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  Printed  by  Richard  Tottill,  1562. 
This  the  late  ingenious  and  indufl:rious  editors 
have  dilcovered  to  have  been  the  original  of 
Shakef[)eare's  play.  From  Turberville's  poems 
printcd  in  1567,  vve  learn  that  Arthur  Brooke 
was  drowned  in  his  pafTage  to  Newhaven,  and 
that  he  was  the  auchor  of  this  tranflation.  He 
tranflitcd  from  French  into  Englilh,   **  The 


■■■*  Wart.  p.  468,     f  P.  79.     J  See  p.  71. 
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Agreement  of  fnndry  placcs  in  Scripture,  fcem- 
ing  to  jarr,"  &c.  Lond.  1563,  S°'  From  a 
poein  at  the  end  of  the  book,  by  Thcmas 
Brooke  the  yoiinger,  ic  appears  that  he  was 
fliipwrecked  before  1563.* 

Thc  tranflations  from  the  Italian,  by  George 
Gafcoigne  and  George  Turber'/ille,  have  been 
aiready  mentioned.  GefFrey  Fenton,  who  muil 
have  been  the  fame  perfon,  who  was  af:erwards 
a  Privy-Counfellor  in  IreFand,  and  by  the  mar- 
riao-e  of  his  dau2;hter  laid  the  firfl  foundation 
of  the  weaith  and  greatnefs  of  the  Boyle  fa- 
mily,  tranilated  in  1567  "  Certaine  tragicali 
Difcourfes  written  out  of  French  and  Latin," 
which  was  perhaps  the  moft  capital  Mifceliany 
of  this  kind.f  In  1571  Thomas  Fortefcus 
publiPned  "  The  Forefl:  or.  Colleclion  of  Hif- 
tories  no  lefTe  profitable  than  pleafaunt  and  ne- 
cefiary,  doone  oute  of  Frenche  inco  Engliili  by 
Thomas  Fortefcue,"  dedicated  to  John  For- 
tefcue,  Efq.  keeper  of  the  Wardrobe,  Lond. 
4to. 

In  1582  GzoiiGE  Whetstone,^  a  fonnet. 
writer  of  fome  rank,  whom  Meres  calls  "  one 
of  the  moft  pafTionate  amongfb  us  to  bewail 
the  perpexities  of  love,"  and  W.  Webbe,  alfo 


»Ta'in.  Eib.  p,  12?— W.u-t.  p.  472.     -j-  Wart.  p.  479.     +  See  ths 
?cco.int  of  Ga;co's'ie, 
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a  cotemporary,  lliks  *'  a  man  fingularly  vvelf- 
fliilled  in  this  faculty  of  poetry,"  publilhed  a 
fuite  of  tales  under  the  title  of  "  Heptameron," 
and  ccntaining  fome  novels  irom  Cinthio.* 

In  fhort,  the  befl  ftories  of  the  early  and 
original  Italian  novelifts,  either  by  immediate 
tranflation,  cr  through  the  mediation  of  Spa- 
Difii,  French,  or  Latin  verfions,  by  paraphrafe, 
abridgment,  imitation,  and  often  under  the  dif- 
guife  of  licentious  innovations  of  names,  inci- 
dents,  and  charadlers,  appeared  in  an  Englifa 
drefs,  before  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth,  and  for  the  moft  part  even  before  the 
publication  of  the  firft  volume  of  Belleforeft's 
grand  repofitory  of  tragical  narratives,  a  com- 
pilation  from  the  Italian  writers  in  1383. f 


GEORGE    ETHERIDGE. 


"  George  Etheridge  a  Comical  vvriter  of  the 
**  prefent  age,  whofe  two  Comedies,  '  Eove  in 
"  a  Tub,'  and  '  She  would  if  flie  could,'  for 
?*  pleaiaot  wit  and  no  bad  Oeconomy  are  judg-? 

*  VVart.  p.  483,  484.     f  Ibid.  p.  487. 
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"  cd  not  unworthy  the  applaufe  they  have  tnet 
*•'  with/' 

He  wi\s  born  at  Thame  in  Oxfordfiilre,  ad- 
mitted  in  C.  C.  College  in  Nov.  1534.;  and 
in  Feb.  1539  was  admitted  Probationer-ftUow. 
In  iS53->  being  efteemed  an  excellent  Grecian, 
he  vvas  appointed  King's  FrofefTor  of  that  lan- 
guage  in  the  Univerficy,  v,'hich,  as  he  had  ftood 
•torward  againft  the  Papiits  in  Mary's  rcign,  he 
was  obiiged  to  refign  on  Mary's  accefiion.  He 
now  praftifed  phyfic,  by  which  he  gained  con- 
fiderable  weakh  amongft  thofe  of  his  own  per- 
fuafion.  He  adhered  to  the  laft  to  his  relisious 
opinions,  being  living  an  old  man  in  1588, 
with  the  chara6ler  of  a  good  Mathematician,  an 
eminent  Hebritian,  Grecian,  and  post,  and 
above  all,  an  excellent  phyfician.* 

George  Peele-|-  was  a  native  of  Devonfliire, 
and  Student  of  Chrift-Church,  Cxford,  1573, 
and  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  1579.  He  was 
then  efteemed  an  eminent  poet,  and  his  Come- 
dies  and  Tragedies  were  afcerwards  afled  with 
great  applaufe,  and  retained  their  fame  in  the 
clofet  long  after  his  death.  His  works,  accord- 
ing  to  Wood  and  Tanner,  were — I.  Tuq  fa- 
mous    Chronicle  of  K.    Edward    I.   firnamed 


*  Wood's  Ath.  I,  p.  238.  f  Peele  is  reconled  by  Philjipr,  p  55, 
but  his  accouut\va5  overlooked  tiU  too  l.tte  for  in'e:tion  in  his  proper 
1-iace. 
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Edw.  Longlhank,  Lond.  1593,  4^^^* — ^^-  '^^^^ 
Life  of  Levvtiiin,  Prince  of  Wales,  Ibid. — IIL 
The  Sinking  of  Q.  Elizabeth  at  Charing  Crofs, 
and  cf  her  rifing  again  at  Potters  Hith»  novv 
r.amed  Quecnhith,  Lond,  1593,  4to.— IV. 
The  Love  cf  K.  David  and  Fair  Bathlheba, 
with  the  tragedy  of  Abfalom,  Lond.  1599, 
4to. — V.  Alphonfiis,  Emperor  of  Germany,  a 
tragedy. — VI.  The  Hcnour  of  the  Garter,  a 
poem. — VII.  A  Farewell  to  Sir  John  Norris 
and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Lond.  410. — VIII. 
Some  fragments  of  paftoral  poetry,  in  the  col- 
ledion,  entitlcd  England's  Helicon.* — IX.  A 
Book  of  JeHis  cr  Clinches,  which  was  af- 
terwards  fold  on  the  ftalls  of  ballad-mongers. 
*'  This  perfon"  fays  Wood,  in  his  ftrange  lan- 
ouase,  *'  was  livinsr  in  his  middie-a2;e,  in  the 
"  latter  end  of  Elizabeth,  but  when,  or  where 
"  he  died  I  cannot  teli ;  for  fo  it  is,  and  al- 
"  ways  hath  been,  that  moft  poets  die  poor, 
"  and  confequently  obfcurely,  and  a  hard  mat- 
"  ter  it  is  to  rrace  tliem  to  their  graves."f 

But  the  author  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica 
correds  this  account  in  many  particulars.  For 
Wyod  and  Tanner  have  made  threc  piays  ouc 
of  one — the  title  of  the  hiftorical  play  of  Edw. 
I.  being  "  The  famous  Clironicle  of  King  Ed- 
ward  the  firft,  furnamed  Longftianks,  with  his 

«5  So  fays  Phillips.    f  Wood's  Ath.  I.p,  300. 

re- 
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returne  from  the  Holy  Land.  Alfo  the  life  of 
Lieuellen  Rebell  in  Wales.  Laftly  the  finking 
of  Queene  Elinor,  who  funck  at  Charing  Crofl*e, 
and  rofe  again  at  Potter'shith,  now  named 
Queenhith  "  —  Alphonfus  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many  is  attributed  by  Langbaine  to  Chapman, 
and  the  real  titles  of  the  onJy  three  other  plays 
which  are  known  to  be  his  are — II,  The  Ar- 
raignment  of  Paris,  ^to.  1584. — III.  King  Da- 
vid  and  Fair  Bethfabe,  ^to.  1509. — IV.  The 
Turkifh  Mahomet,  and  Hyren  ihe  Fair  Greek. 
— About  1593  Peele  feems  to  have  bten  taken 
into  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land  ;  for  to  him  he  dedicares  his  poem  on  the 
Garter.  He  was  almoft  as  famous  for  his 
tricks  and  merry  pranks  as  Scoggan,  Skelcon, 
and-  Dicke  Tarleton  •,  and  his  book  of  jefts  is 
entitled  "  Merrie  conceited  jefts  of  George 
Peele,  Gent.  fometime  Studcnt  in  Oxford ; 
wherein  is  fhewed  the  courfe  of  his  life  how 
he  lived,"  &c.  4:0.  1627.  Thefe  jefts,  as  they 
are  called,  might  with  more  propriety  be  cal- 
led  the  tricks  of  a  fharper.  Pecle  died  before 
1598 — according  to  Meres,  in  confequence  of 
his  own  irregularities,  Oldys  fays,  he  left  be- 
hind  him  a  wife  and  a  daughter.* 

Edward  Kelley,  alias  Talbot,  born  in  the 

*  Bio^r.  Dram.  I.  p.  349,  350.     II.  p.  99, 

K  3  ciry 
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city  of  Worcefter,  1555,  wrote  a  poem  on  Chy- 
miltry,  printed  in  Afiimole's  Theatr.  Chym. 
Britan.  1652.  Alfo  a  poem  on  the  philofo- 
pher's  ftone,  printed  in  the  fame  work.  Ile 
dicd  at  Trebona  in  Bohemia  in  15S6.* 

■  Henry  Lok.  was  born  of  reputable  parents 
in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  rtign,  took  a 
degree  at  Oxford,  and  thence  removed  to  the 
Cocrt,  where  he  pnbliflied  ''  The  bouk  of  Ec- 
clefiaftes  paraphrafed  in  Englidi  verfe;  and  alfo 
Sonnets  of  Chriftian  Paflions,"  Lond.  i^^'^. — 
At  the  end  of  thele  are  fundry  affedionate  fon- 
nets  of  a  feeling  conrcience,  and  allo  Sonnets 
to  divers  perfons  of  quality,  colleded  by  the 
Printer.  He  allb  tianflated  into  verfe  "  Sun- 
dry  pfalms  of  David,"   1597.+ 


S  I  R     P  H  I  L  1  P     S  Y  D  N  E  Y. 


"  Sir  Phiiip  Sidney,  the  glory  of  the  Eng- 
"  lifli  nation  in  his  time,  and  pattern  of  true 
*'  nobility,  as  equally  addifted  both  to  arts, 
"  and   ai^ms,    thoueh  more   fortunatc    in   the 

*  Wood's  Ath.  I.  p.   279— Tann,  Bib.  p,  451,     f  ^VootVs  Ath.  1. 
p.  iSo— Tann.  Bib.  p.  ^S^. 

"    firft; 
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*'  firft;  fo''  accompaning  his  unc!e  the  Earl 
"  of  Leiceiler,  fenc  by  Queen  Elizabeth  Ge- 
"  neral  of  the  Englifh  Forces  into  the  Low 
*'  Countries,  he  was  there  unforrunately  flain. 
*'  He  was  the  greac  Englifli  Meccenas  of  Ver- 
tue,  Learning  and  Ingenuity,  though  in  his 
own  writings  chiefly  if  not  wholly  poetical ; 
"  his  Arcadia,  being  a  poem  in  defign,  though 
'*  for  the  mofl:  part  in  folute  oration ;  and  his 
*'  Afl:rophil  and  Stella,  with  other  things  in 
**  verfe,  having,  if  I  miftake  nor,  a  greater 
**  fpirit  of  poetry  ihan  to  be  altogcriier  dif- 
«*  efteemed." 

The  luftre  of  Sir  Philip  Svdney*s  charadler 
is  fuch,  that  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  fay  much 
of  him  here.  He  was  born  at  Penfhurft  m 
Kent,  29  Nov.  1554;  educated  at  Chrift- 
Church,  Oxford  ;  and  in  June  1572,  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  fet  out  on  his  travels  abroad, 
On  24  Aug.  he  was  at  Paris,  when  the  mafi^a- 
cre  took  place,  and  fled  for  protedion  to  the 
houfe  of  Sir  Francis  Walfingham,  the  EngliOi 
Ambafl^ador.  Thence  he  went  through  Lor- 
rain,  and  by  Straflburgh  and  Heydelburgh  to 
Frankfort,  He  fpent  the  months  from  May 
tili  Septcmbcr  1573  at  Vienna,  and  thence 
went  into  Hungary.  He  pafled  the  following 
winter,  and  moft  of  the  next  fummer  in  Italy, 
and  thsnce  returning  through  Girmany,  camc 
K  4  back 
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back  from  Antwerp  to  England  in  May  1575.' 
In   1576  he  was  fent  by  Q^  Eiizabeth  to  con- 
dole  with  the  Emperor  Rodolph,  on  the  death 
of  Maximilian.    In  1579  he  diftinguiflied  him- 
felf  by   his  oppofition  to   the  Qiieen's  match 
with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  which  is  conjedured 
to  have  given  fuch  umbrage  as  to  occafion  his 
retirement  from  Court  the  next  fummer  (1580} 
during  which  he  wroie  his  celebraied  Arcadia. 
In   1581  the  match  v;as  renewed,  and  Sidney 
and  his  fricnd  Fulk  Grevill  wcre  tv^o  of  the 
tilters  at  the  entertainment  of  the  Frcnch  Em- 
baflador,  and  at  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou   from   Engiand    in   February   the   fame 
year,    he  atiended  him  to  Antwerp.      On   13 
Jan.  1583,   !je  vvas  Knighted  at  Windfor.     In 
1585  iie  projc(5led  an  expedicion  with  Sir  Fran- 
cis  Drake  to  Am.erica  •,  but  the  Queen  unv/ill- 
ing  to  hazard  a  perfon  of  his  v;orth,  prohibited 
the  enterprize;   buc   to  make  amcnds  for  the 
difappcintment,  rtie  named  him  Lord  Governor 
of  Flulhing.     His  fame  and  deferts  were  now 
fo  well  known  that  he  was  in  eleclion  for  the 
Crovvn  of  Poland  j    but  Elizabeth   refufed  to 
further  his  advancement,  not  out  of  emulation 
but  out  of  fear  to  lofe  the  jewel  of  her  timcs. 
In  1586,  a  ftand  was  to  be  made  before  Zut- 
phen,  to  ftop  the  ilTuing  out  of  the  SpaniO^ 
army,     '/  Ycfter^iay  morning"  (22  Sept.  1586) 

fays 
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fays  Lord  Leicefler,  "  fome  inteliigenGe  was 
brouofht  that  the  enemy  was  bringinof  a  con- 
voye  of  vidluall  guarded  with  c.ooo  Horfe. 
There  vvas  ftrnt  out  to  impeach  it  200  horfc 
and  300  footeir.en,  and  a  Nombre  more  both 
horfe  and  foote  to  fecond  them,  Among  other 
young  men,  my  nepliew  S:r  Philip  Sydney, 
\v«s ;  and  the  rather,  for  ihat  the  Coronell 
Norricc  himfelfe  vv^cnt  wiLh  che  'ikTiXx^G.  of  foot- 
men  to  fccond  tlie  rclt;  buc  the  Vanguard  of 
the  Prince  was  marched,  and  came  with  this 
convoye,  and  being  a  miftie  morninge,  our 
Men  fel!  into  the  Ambufcade  of  footincn,  who 
v/ere  3000,  the  moile  mufls.et;ts,  the  reft  pykes. 
— Our  liorfemen  being  formoftc,  by  their 
haft  indcede,  woulde  not  turne,  but  paffed 
throughe,  and  charged  the  horfemen  tliar  flede 
at  the  backe  of  their  fooiemen  fo  valientlie; 
albeit  they  were  1100  horfe,  and  of  the  verie 
chiefe  of  all  his  Troupes,  they  brouke  tliem, 
being  not  200.  Many  of  our  horfes  were  hurt 
and  killed,  among  which  was  my  Nephewe§ 
owne.  He  wentc  and  charged  to  another,  and 
woulde  needes  to  the  charge  again,  and  onfte 
pafte  thofe  mufketters  •,  where  he  receyved  a 
fore  Wounde  upoa  his  thighe,  three  fingers 
above  his  knee,  the  bone  broken  quite  iti 
peeces ;  but  for  chance,  God  did  {tiM^i^.  fucii 
a  daye,  as  I  thinke  was  never  many  yeres  feen^. 
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fo  few  againfte  fo  many."*  Of  thls  wound 
Sir  Philip  died,  behaving  till  the  moment  of 
his  dinbiucion,  which  happened  on  the  i6th 
of  Ocflober,  in  the  moil  heroic  manner.  He 
leit  an  only  daughtcr  by  his  witV,  who  was 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walfmgham. — His 
widow  remarried  the  ceicbrated  Earl  ot  Effex; 
and  after  his  death,  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard. 
His  daughter,  born  in  1385,  married  Roger 
Manners,  Eari  of  Rutland,  but  died  without 
iffue,   I  Sept.  loth  of  James  I, 

Of  the  numerous  biographers  of  Sir  Philip, 
whom  I  have  confuited,  no  one  mentions  the 
date  of  the  firll  publicarion  of  the  Arcadia.-f' 
I  have  the  third  edition,  London,  printed  for 
•Wiliiam  Ponfonby  in  1598.  The  Arcadia  is  a 
Romance,  once  higiily  popular,  but  now  from 
the  faftidioufnefs  of  the  age,  negltAed  for 
being  prolix  and  tedious.  A  variety  of  poems 
are  intermixed,  and  the  exccUent  Dcfence  of 
Poetry,  which  (hews  the  extcnt  of  his  mind, 
and  the  vigor  of  his  language-,  with  the  poeni 
of  Aftrophcl  and  Stella,  firft  publiftied  at  Lon- 
don,  1591,  and  faid  to  be  written  for  the  fake 

*  CoUins's  Sydn.  Pap.  1.  p.  104,  105. 

f  Wood's  Ath.  I.  p.  126 — Tann.  Bib.  p.  670 — Collins^s  Sydn.  Pap. 
p.  112 — Cibber^s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  I.  p.  83.  (in  vvhich  is  a  giofs 
miftak.e')  Blount's  Cenfura  Authorunn,  p.  583 — Eiogr.  Erita::n.  Vf. 
p,  jijgj — ICaanlon's  Fragm.  Regal.  1641,  p.  21 — W,'ilpole's'Ro}'.  and 
Nyb.  Autii, — Biogr,  Dram.  I.  p.  440, 

of 
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©f  Lady  Rich,  to  vvhom  he  was  attached,  arc 
lubjoined. 

Lord  Orfard,  in  his  Cnfalogue  of  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors,*  lcems  to  do  Sir  Philip  greac 
injuftice  in  reprefenting  him  as  an  "  afconifh- 
ing  objecl  of  temporary  admiraticn."  For 
when  \ve  recolled  the  career  of  his  glory,  the 
exceilences  both  of  his  head  and  heart,  and  the 
variety  of  his  almoft  oppofite  attainments — and 
then  confider  that  he  died  before  he  liad  com- 
pleated  his  thirty-fecond  year,  his  fame  docs 
not  appear  to  have  bcen  greater  than  his  merit: 
nor  is  ic  poflible  that  that  fame  could  have 
lafted  fo  long  without  fome  vcry  extraordinary 
foundation.  Sir  Philip  has  been  very  ably  de- 
fended  from  this  cenfure  of  Lord  Orford  by  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine  for  1767,  p.  57.  This  critic  in  fearching 
the  Arcadia  for  illuftrations  of  Shakefpeare, 
lays,  that  "  as  it  often  happens,  while  v;e  are 
engaged  in  an  earneft  fearch  for  one  thing,  we 
ftumble  upon  others  that  we  had  no  thoughts 
of  finding,  I  foon  met  wit!i  fenciments  and  ob- 
fervations  that  made  me  ample  amends  for  thc 
fearch  I  had  undertaken;  and  I  think  as  ftrong 
painting  and  as  lively  defcriptions  as  have  ap- 
peared  perhaps  in  any  (at  leaft  modern)  lan- 

fr  Uudei-  Sir  ruike  GrsvJle,  Lord  Brookc,  vol,  I.  p.  1S3,  ii|. 

*  iiuace» 
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guagc.  In  which  opinion  I  am  conSrmed  hy 
the  authority  of  thc  greai  Sir  William  Temple, 
a  perfon  of  unqueftioned  tafte  and  judgment, 
vvho  in  his  EiTay  on  Poetry  written  about  a 
century  after  the  Arcadia,  fpeaks  thus :  '  The 
'  true  fpirit  and  vein  of  ancient  poetry  in  th:s 

•  kind  feems  to  (hine  moft  in   Sir  Philip  Sid- 

•  ney,  whom  I  efleem  both  the  greatefb  poec 

•  and  the  nobleft  genius  of  any  that  have  left 
'  vvritings  in  our  own  or  any  othcr  modern 
'  languagc;  a  perfon  born  capable  not  oniy  of 

•  forming  the  greatell  ideas,  but  of  leaving  the 
'  nobleft  examples,  if  thc  lcngth  of  his  i:fe  had 
'  been  equal  to  the  excellence  of  his  v/it  and 

•  his  virtues.  With  him  I  l rave  the  difcourfe 
'  of  ancient  poetry.'  Aner  fuch  an  ciogium, 
I  could  not  help  being  .furprized  at  the  diffe- 
rent  charadter  to  be  read  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors.  Mr.  W.  pro- 
nounces  the  Arcadia  *  a  tedious  lamentable  pe-. 
dantic  paftoral  romance.*  But  ihe  paftoral*  is 
the  moft  inconfiderable  part  of  the  Romance, 


*  However,  Johnfon  iii  his  Preface  to  Shaktfpeare,  prono-inces 
the  foUowing  cer.fure  on  his  coafufion  of  the  cultoms  of  diiferent 
ages  and  natioas:  "  Shakefpeare,"  fays  hc  "  vvas  not  the  only  vio- 
**  lator  of  chronology,  for  in  the  fame  a^e  Sydney,  uho  vs-anted  not 
*'  the  advantdges  of  learning,  has  in  h':S  Arcadia,  confounded  the 
"  paftoral  with  the  feudal  times,  the  days  of  innocence,  quiet,  and 
*'  fecurity,  with  thofe  of  turbulen  e,  fiolencs,  and  adventure." 
Johnfou's  aad  St€evens's  Sliakefpearc,  1778,  vo],  I.  Preface,  p.  16. 

whicfi 
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wliich  may  be  read  without  it,  and  i.s  not  necef- 
fary  to  the  main  dengn.  If  becaiife  it  touches 
the  tender  pafiions  with  a  mafterly  hand,  ic 
muft  be  allowed.  As  to  its  being  a  Romance, 
the  Romance  is  only  the  vehicle  of  iine  fenti- 
ments  and  judicious  refiedions,  in  morals,  go- 
vernment,  policy,  war,  &c.  and  perhaps  as  ani- 
mated  defcriptions  as  are  any  whcre  to  be  met 
with,  in  which  the  idea  is  not  barely  raifed  in 
the  mind,  but  the  objecl  itfelf  rifes  to  the  eye. 
Tedious  indeed  it  may  be  in  fome  parts,  and 
fo  tedious  that  the  patience  of  a  young  virgin 
in  love  cannot  now  (as  Mr.  W.  complains) 
wade  through  it;  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
difFerenc  tafre  and  cuftoms  of  the  diffcrent  ages. 
The  age  in  which  Sir  Philip  wrote  was  very 
different  from  the  piefent.  Tilts  and  tourna- 
ments ;  jufts  and  running  at  the  ringj  and  the 
furniture,  caparifons,  armour,  and  devices  of 
the  knights  and  their  horfes  in  thofe  martial 
exercifes,  were  as  much  the  entertainment  and 
attencion  of  Ladics  then,  as  the  never-ending 
variety  of  fafhions  now.  All  this  to  a  young 
virgin  in  love  mufc  now  have  iofl:  its  attrac- 
tion.  And  indeed  what  are  fine  fentiments  or 
judicious  refledions  in  war  or  government,  or 
policy,  or  any  defcriptions  foreign  to  the  poinr, 
to  a  young  virgin,  or  (I  may  add)  young  gen- 
tleman,    in  love,    re^ding  what  is  confidered 

only 
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only  as  a  love-ltory,  the  patience,  every  flep* 
haflening  to  the  end?  It  nuift  be  acknowledofed 
we  fometinies  mcet  wich  extravaganccs  and  odd 
qnaintnefles  in  the  exprefilons  -,  in  which  there 
feems  no  othcr  view  (at  firft  fight)  but  to  play 
upon  words.  But  even  in  thefe  no  exprefTion 
is  barren,  every  word  has  its  idea.  And  this 
was  in  a  great  meafure  the  humour  of  the 
times.  Mr.  Walpole  has  obferved  of  Henry 
the  Vlllth,  that  he  was  fond  of  fplendor  and 
feats  of  arms ;  and  had  given  a  romantic  turn 
to  compofition  •,  which  might  be  the  reafon  cf 
Sir  Philip's  choofing  that  fort  of  writing  for 
the  vehicle  of  his  fentiments;  and  that  great 
part  of  the  work  is  upon  the  plan  of  the  Ro- 
mances  then  in  vogue.  The  way  is  now,  by 
length  of  time,  grown  in  fome  places  a  little 
rugged  and  uneven ;  and  we  may  be  obliged 
now  and  then  (as  Mr.  W.  fpeaks)  to  wade  a 
Jittle.  But  the  profpedls  that  frequently  pre- 
fent  themfelves,  might  perhaps  make  the  paf- 
fcnger  amends,  if  the  ways  were  deeper;  and  if 
the  beauties  hc  may  take  notice  of  in  his  firPc 
pafiage  fhould  difpofe  him  to  attcmpt  a  fe- 
cond,  he  may  difcover  many  things  worthy 
that  efcaped  him  in  the  firft.  The  great  va- 
riety  and  diflinftion  of  charafuers,  preferved 
throughout  with  ir.o'1  remarkable  exaflnefs, 
deferve  particular  attention,  as  well  as  the  me- 

taphors 
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taphors  and  allufions,  adaptcd  to  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  fevertil  fpeakers ;  to  the 
flock,  whcn  the  fhepherd  fpeaks;  to  the  vvar, 
when  the  hero."* 

But  candor  mult  confefs  that  in  Sir  Philip's 
profefTed  poetry  the  fire  of  genius  fcldom  over- 
comes  the  quaint  and  tinfel  conceits  of  the  age 
— and  that  he  is  far  inferior  in  this  dcpartrrient 
to  his  neighbourf  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord 
Buckhurfi:,  who  though  many  years  older,  and 
though  he  difcovered  his  poetical  talents  at  aa 
equally  early  period  of  his  life,  yet  from  a  lefs 
briiliant  afTcmblage  of  fpendid  qualities,  or  a 
more  quiet  temper,  never  attaincd  the  fame 
celebrity,  notwithflanding  he  poflefTcd  rank, 
riches,  the  favour  of  his  Queen,  and  unifortn 
profperity  in  honourable  employments  through 
a  long  lifc.J 


*  Gent  M?.g.  1767,  ut  fiipra.  This  defence  appeared  to  me  fo  ju- 
«licious  as  to  apologize  for  fo  long  a  tranfcript. 

•|-  See  Lord  Bnckhurft's  charafter,  p.  65,  66. 

+  Many  paflages  Jn  the  Sydney  Papers  feem  to  difGover  a  jealoufy 
"between  the  Sackville  and  Sydney  families— which  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  tw-o  fuc.eeding  centuries  took.  the  Jead  in  Kent,  and  were 
often  alternate  Lord  Lieutenants,  &c. 


SIR 
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S  l  li     E  D  V/  A  R  D     D  Y  E  R. 


"  Sif  Edward  D:er,  a  pcrfon  of  good  ac- 
•*  count  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  rcign,  poeri- 
**  cally  aduidted,  leveral  of  whole  palloral 
•'  Odes  and  Madrigals  are  extant,  in  a  printed 
"  Colleftion  of  certain  choice  pieces  of  fome 
*'  of  the  mon.-  cminent.poets  of  ihat  time.'* 

Again  in  the  Supplement,  Phillips  adds, 
*'  Edward  Dier  a  poetical  writer,  vvho  feems 
*'  formerly  to  have  been  in  good  efteem,  being 
"  rankt  with  fome  of  the  moft  noted  Poets  of 
*'  Qu.  Elizabeth's  time ;  and  a  contributer 
"  wiih  the  chief  of  them,  out  of  his  writ- 
"  ino;s  to  the  abovementioned  CoHeiflion  :  and 
"  v^^ith  him  we  may  perhaps  not  unfidy  rank, 
"  John  Markham,  Henry  Conftable,  Thomas 
*'•  Achelly,  Johti  Weever,  GeorgeTurberville, 
*'  befiJes  Lodge,  Grcen,  Gafcoign,  and  others, 
*'  that  have  been  alrecdy  mentioncd." 

SiR  Edward  was  of  the  fame  family  with 
thofe  cf  his  name  In  Somerfetftiire,  and  vvas 
«ducated  at  Oxford,  where  he  difcovcred  a 
propenfity  to  poetry,  and  polite  lirerature,  buc 

lefc 
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left  it  vvithout  a  degree  and  travelled  abroad. 
On  his  return,  having  the  charafler  of  a  well- 
bred  man,  he  vvas  taken  into  the  fervice  of  the 
Court.  He  now  obtained  conriderable  ceje- 
brity  as  a  poet,  and  was  a  chief  contributer  to 
the  "  Colledion  of  Choice  Flowers  and  De- 
fcriptions,"*  which  were  publiflied  about  the 
beginning  of  Jarr.es's  reign.  Qtieen  Elizabeth 
had  a  great  refpe(5l  for  his  abilitics,  and  em- 
ployed  him  in  feveral  embaffies,  particularly 
to  Denmark  in  1589;  and  on  his  return  froni 
thence,  confcrred  on  him  the  Chancellorlliip  of 
the  Garter,  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Wolley, 
1596,  and  at  the  fame  time  flie  knighted  him.-f 
But,  like  other  courtiers,  he  fometimes  expe- 
rienced  the  Queen's  caprice*.  "  She  took  of- 
fence  fo  eafily,  and  forgave  fo  difRcultly,"  fays 
Hurd,J  *'  that  even  her  principal  Minifters 
could  hardly  keep  their  ground,  and  v/ere  often 
obliged  to  redeem  hcr  favour  by  the  loweft  fub- 
mifTions.  When  nothiRg  e!fe  would  do,  they 
ficken'd  and  v/ere  even  at  death's  door  ;  from 
which  peril  however  fhe  would  fomerimes  re- 
lieve  them,  but  not  tili  flie  had  exadted  from 
them  in  the  way  of  penance,  a  courfe  of  the 


*  Wood's  Ath.  I.  p.  322.  f  See  the  lift  of  Eliz.ibeth's  Knights, 
No.  227,  at  the  end  of  "  Refieftions  ou  the  late  Incrcafe  of  the 
Peerage,"  Lond.  go.  1798,  for  Debrett.  ^  DialocueS;  Mpr.  and  Pol, 
II.  p.  3S. 

L  inoft 
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moll  mortifyiijg  humiliations."  Something  fr- 
milar  to  this  happened  in  the  cafe  of  our  author 
in  1573.  Gilbcrt  Talbot,  in  a  letter  to  his  fa- 
ther*  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  has  the  follow- 
ing  pafiage.  "  Hattonf  is  ficke  ftiil :  it  is 
thought  he  will  very  hardly  recover  his  difeafe, 
for  it  is  doubted  it  is  in  his  kidneis:  the 
Oueene  goeth  almoft  every  every  day  to  fee 
how  he  dothe.  Now  in  thefe  devices  (chcfely 
by  Lecefter,  as  I  fuppofe,  and  noc  withoute 
Burghley  his  knowledge)  hov/  to  make  Mr. 
Edward  Dicr  as  great  as  ever  was  Hatton ;  for 
now,  in  this  lyme  of  Hatton's  ficknefs,  the 
tyme  is  convenient :  It  is  brought  thus  to 
paflfe',  Dier  lately  was  ficke  of  a  confumcion, 
in  great  daunger ;  and  as  yo'  Lo.  knoweth  he 
hath  bene  in  difpleafure  thcfe  1 1  yeares,  it  was 
made  the  Quene  beieve  that  his  ficknes  came 
becflufe  of  the  continiaunce  of  hir  difpleafure 
towards  him,  fo  that  unles  fhe  would  forgyve 
him  he  was  licke  not  to  recover;  and  heruppon 
hir  Ma''^  hathe  forgyven  him,  and  fente  unto 
him  a  very  comfortable  mefiage;  now  he  is  re- 
covered  agayne,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of 
this  device." 

Sir   Edward   fludied    ehymiilry,    and   was 

*  From  LoJge's  Illuftrations  of  Britifh  Hiftory,  II.  p.  loi.     f  Sir 
Chriftopher. 

thought 
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thought  to  be  a  Rofi-crurian,  and  a  dupe  of 
Dr.  Dee,  and  Edward  Kelly,  thofe  celebrated 
aftrologers,  of  v;hom  he  has  recorded,  that  in 
Bohemia  hc  favv  them  put  bafe  metal  into  a 
crucible,  and  after  ic  was  fet  on  the  fire,  and 
flirred  with  a  ftick  of  wood,  it  came  forth  in 
great  proportion  perfeft  gold.* 

He  wrote  Paftoral  Odes,  and  Madrigals — 
Some  of  thefe  are  in  the  Colleflion  beforemen- 
tioned.  Ah^o  a  Defcription  of  Friendfhipj  a 
poem   in  the  Adimole  Mufseum,  No.  781,  p. 

^39- 
He  died  fome  years  after  James  came  to  the 

throne,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  Chancellorfiiip 

of  the  Garter  by  Sir  John  Herbert,  Kt.  princi- 

pal  Secretary  of  State.f 


*■  Woocl's  Ath.  I.  p.  -523. 

f  Cotemporary  with  Sir  EcKvard  Dyer  v/zs  Puttenham,  onc  of  the 
Gentlemen  Penfioners  to  Q;_£Uzabeth,  the  author  of  the  "  Art  of 
Englilh  Poefie,"  accounted  in  its  time  an  elegant,  vvitly,  and  inge- 
nious  book,  \n  vvhich  are  prefervcJ  fonne  of  the  Verfes  made  by  Q. 
Elizabeth — Wood's  Ath.  I.  p.  323. 


L  2  » EDMUND 
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EDMUND     SPENSER, 


**  Edmund  Spencer,  the  firft  of  our  Englifh 
**  Poets  that  brought  heroic  poefy  to  any  per- 
"  feflion,  his  '  Fairy  Queen'  being  for  greas 
*'  invention,  and  poetic  heighth,  judg'd  little 
"  inferior,  if  not  equal  to  the  chief  of  the  an- 
"  cient  Greeks  and  Latins,  or  modern  Italians, 
•'  but  the  firft  poem  that  brought  him  into 
'*  efteem  was  his  '  Shepherd's  Calendar,'  which 
"  fo  endeared  him  to  that  noble  patron  of  all 
"  Vertue  and  Learning  Sir  Phiiip  Sydney, 
*'  that  he  made  him  known  to  Queen  Eliza- 
**  beth,  and  by  that  means  got  him  preferred 
"  to  be  Secretary  to  his  brother,*  Sir  Henry 
*'  Sidney,  who  was  fent  Deputy  into  Ire- 
*'  land,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  written 
*'  his  Faerie  Queen,  but  upon  the  return  of 
**  Sir  Henry,  his  employment  ceafing,  he  alfo 
*'  return'd  into  England,  and  hiving  loft  his 
**  great  friend   Sir  Philip   fell  into  poverty, 

*  Should  be  '  father.* 

"  yec 
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"  yet  made  his  laft  refuge  to  the  Queen's 
*'  bounty,  and  had  500/.  ordered  him  for  his 
*'  fupport,  which  neverthelefs  was  abridged 
"  to  100/.  by  Cecil,  who  hearing  of  it,  and 
*'  owing  hini  a  grudge  for  fome  refleflions  in 
"  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale,  cry'd  out  to  the 
«'  Qiieen,  What,  all  this  for  a  Song  ?  This  he 
*'  is  faid  to  have  taken  (b  much  to  heart,  that 
"  he  contra6led  a  deep  meJancholy,  which  foon 
"  after  brought  his  life  to  a  period:  So  apt  is 
"  an  ingenious  fpirit  to  refent  a  flighting,  even 
"  from  the  greatefl:  perfons ;  and  thus  much  I 
"  muft  needs  fay  of  the  merit  of  fo  great  a 
**  poet  from  fo  great  a  Monarch,  that  as  it  is 
**  incident  to  the  beft  of  poets  fometimes  to 
*'  flatter  fome  royal  or  noble  patron,  never  did 
**  any  do  it  more  to  the  heighr,  or  with  greater 
**  art  or  elegance,  if  the  higheft  of  praifes  at- 
**  tributed  to  fo  heroic  a  princels  can  juftly  be 
**  termcd  flattery.'* 

Spenser,  the  glory  of  Englifli  Poetry,  claims 
to  have  been  allied  to  the  noble  family  of  Spen- 
cer,  of  Akhorpe  in  Northamptonfliire  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  refie^ls  more  honour  on  it, 
than  he  derives  from  it.  **  The  nobility  of 
the  Spencers/'  fays  the  elegant  Gibbon,  '*  has 
been  illuftrated  and  cnriched  by  the  trophies  of 
Marlborough  j  but  I  exhort  them  to  confider 
L  3  the 
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the  ''  Falry  Queen"  as  the  moft  precious  jewel 
of  their  corcnet."*f 

*  Memoirs  of  Edv\v,rd  Gibhon,  by  himfelf,  I.  p.  3. 

f  Sir  John  Spencsr,  of  Althcrpe  in  Northamptonfliire,  Kt.  died 
Sih  Nov.  1586,  having  had  iffue  by  Katherine  his  wife,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Sir  John  Kitlon,  of  Hcngrave  in  Sutfolk,  Kt.  5  fcns  ar.d 
6  daugbcers.     Of  the  latter 

I.  Mary  married  firfl  Giles  Allincton,  of  Horf?heath  in  Cambridre- 
fhire,  Efq.  and  fecondly  Edward  Eldrington,  Efq. 

II.  Elizabethmarried  Sir  George  Carey,  Kt.  who  in  1596  fucceeded 
to  be  fecond  Lord  HunfJon,  and  d;ed  9  Sept.  1603. 

III.  Katherine  married  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  of  Stonele  gh  Co. 
Warw.  Kt. 

IV.  Mary  married  Sir  Ed-vvard  Afton,  of  Tlx^all,  Co.  Staff.  S.  P. 

V.  Anne  married — I.  WiUiam  Lord  Montegle  S.  P. — II.  Henry 
firft  Lord  Compton— III.  Robert  fecond  Earl  of  Dorfet,  S.  P. 

VI.  Alice  married — I.  Ferdinando  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby — II.  Sir 
Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Keeper,  aftervvards  Chancellor,  and  Vif- 
count  Brackley.  Her  daughtcr  Lady  Frances  Stanley,  married  John 
Egerton,  Earl  of  Bridgvvater,  fon  to  her  fecond  hufband. 

Spenfcr  fpeaks  of  three  of  thefe  ladies  in  his  "  Colin  Clout's  Come 
home  again,"  a§  the  honour  of  the  family,  "  of  which  he  boafts  him- 
felf  to  be  the  meaneft."  His  "  Muiopotmos"  is  dedicated  to  the 
"  Right  Worthy  and  Vertuous  Lady,  the  Lady  Carey,"  "  not  fo  rauch" 
fays  he,  "for  your  great  bounty  to  myfelf,  which  ypt  raay  not  Ue 
unminded,  nor  for  name  and  kindrcd  fakehy  you  vouchfafed,  being; 
alfo  regardable,  as  for  that  honourable  name,"  &c. 

Again  in  the  dedication  of  his  '•  Tears  of  the  Mufes,"  to  thc 
"  Right  Honourable  the  Lady  Strange"  (wife  of  Ferdinando  then 
Lord  Strange,  aftervvards  Earl  of  Derby)  iie  fays,  "  the  caufes  for 
which  ye  have  deferved  of  me  to  be  honoured,  (if  Iionour  it  be  at 
all)  are  both  your  particular  bounties,  and  alfo  fome  private  band^ 
of  afiinity,  vvhich  it  hath  pleafed  your  Ladifliip  to  acknovvledge." 

Again  in  the  Dedication  of  "  Mother  Hubbe:d's  Tale"  to  the 
*'  Right  Honourable  the  La<ly  Compton  and  Mountegle,"  he  fpeaks 
of  "  the  humble  and  faithful  duty,  vvhich  he  is  bound  lo  bear,  to  that 
houfe  from  vvhence  fhe  fprings."  See  alfo  Malone's  Vindication  of 
Shakefpeare,  p.  63. 

He 
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He  vvas  educarcd  ai  Pembroke-Hall,  Cam- 
brldge,  where  hc  proceeded  A.  B.  in  1572,  and 
A.  M.  in  1576,  when  he  rctired  into  the  North, 
in  confequence,  as  ic  is  reported,  of  difappoint- 
ment  in  obtainin&  a  fellowlhip.     Hcre  he  fell 
in  love  with  his  Rofalind — and  is  fappofcd  to 
have  written  his  *'  Shepherd's  CaJendar,"*  his 
£arlieil  poem,    v/hich   by  a  dedication   to   Sir 
Philip  Sydney  under  the  fignature  of  Immerito, 
is  conjecturcd  to  have  firft  gained  him  an  intro- 
duftion  to  that  ilkiftrious  patron,  and  to  have 
drawn  him  from  his  retirement  into  the  fun- 
Ihine  of  the  Court,  where  he  feems  however  to 
have  met  v»'Ith  many  difappointments,  of  which 
in  many  paffages  of  his  poems  he  moll  patheti- 
cally  complains,  particularly  from  Lord  Biir- 
leigh,  who,  tho'  an  able  politician,  appears  to 
have  been  of  too  coarfe,  too  cold,  and  ploddino- 
a  nature  to  have  felt  the  divine  infiuences  of 
the  Mufe.    In  1579,  he  was  fent  abroad  by  the 
Earl  of  Leiceiter,  probably  in  fome  public  em- 
ployment :    and  when  Arthur  Lord  Grey  of 
Wilton  was  appointed  to  fucceed  Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  as  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,*in  1580, 
Spenfer   was    made    his    Secretary,    an   office 
•  which  he  difcharged  with   great  nbility,    and 


*  Printed  in  1579,  a   tlun  quarto,    black  letter — W?.rt.   Obf.  on 
Spenfer,  I.  p.  31. 


L  4  integrity. 
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integrity.  But  Lord  Grey  was  recalled  in 
1582,  and  Spenfer  is  fuppofed  to  have  returned 
with  him  to  England.  There  he  contiDued 
till  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  in  15S6, 
probably  employed  in  the  compofition  of  ihe 
Fairy  Queen,  of  which  however  fragments  are 
faid  to  have  been  written  before  his  original 
introdudion  to  Sir  Philip.  Yet  the  death  of 
his  great  friend,  however  lamentable,  did  not 
happen  before  the  poet  had  obtained,  probably 
by  his  intereft,  a  grant  daced  27  June,  1586,* 
of  3000  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Cork  in 
Ireland,  part  of  the  forfeited  eftate  of  the  Earl 
of  Defmond.  In  1587  he  took  pollcffion  of 
this  eftate,  and  having  for  his  houfe  the  caftle 
of  Kilcolman,  and  the  pleafant  river  MuHa 
running  through  his  grounds,  he  pafled  fome 
years  in  a  happy  tranquiility  and  leifure.  This 
fituacion  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  renewing 
his  friendfhip  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
having  become  acquainted  with  the  poet,  at 
the  timc  of  his  having  a  command  in  Ireland 
under  Arthur  Lord  Grey,  had  now  obtained 
alfo  a  grant  of  12,000  acres  from  the  Crown, 
in  Cork  and  Waterford.f  A  vifit  by  Sir 
Walter  to  Kilcolman  is  faid  to  hav?  determined 


*  Sir  Philip's  death  happened  the  i^thofOct,     f  01(lys's  Life, 
p.  XXIX. 

Spenfer 
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Spenfer  to  prepare  the  three  firft  books  of  his 
Fairy  Qiicen  for  immediate  publication,  for 
which  purpofe  the  poen  accompanied  his  friend 
back  to  London,  and  on  his  arrival  thtre,  1588, 
finding  his  old  patron  Lord  Leicefter  dead, 
was  introduced  by  his  friend  to  the  Qiieen.  At 
len2;th  in  1590  came  out  in  quarto,  the  three 
firll  books  of  this  incomparable  poem,  with  a 
"Letterof  the  Author's,  expounding  his  v;hole 
intention  in  the  courfe  of  this  vvorke,  vvhich 
for  that  it  giveth  great  light  to  tlie  Reader,  for 
the  better  underftanding  is  hereunto  annexed." 
It  is  addreflcd  "  to  the  Right  noble  and  valo- 
rous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Knighr,  Lo.  War- 
dein  of  the  Stanneryes,  and  her  Maiefties  liefe- 
tenaunt  of  the  County  of  Cornevv-ayll.  Dated 
23  January,  1589.*  This  is  followed  by  fome 
panegyrical  verfes  of  Sir  Walter  and  others, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  fome  dedicatory  fon- 
nets  by  the  poet  himfelf,  to  fome  of  the  chief 
nobility.-f 


*  I  fuppofe  1589 — 90. 

f  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  remarkeJ  by  SpeiiLr's  bio-^ra- 
phers,  that  fome  of  the  Sonnets  which  appear  in  the  fubfequent  Edi,- 
tions  were  not  in  the  firfl  quarto  Edition,  a  copy  of  vvhich  the  com- 
f>iler  of  this  work  poffeffes.  The  fecond  Sonnst,  to  Lord  Burleish; 
the  fifth,  to  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  ;  tlie  ninth,  to  ],ord  Hunfdon  ; 
the  eleventh,  to  Lord  Buckhurft  ;  the  twelftli,  to  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
fmgham  ;  the  thirteenth,  to  Sir  John  Norris;  and  the  fifteenth,  to 
tlie  Couiitefs  of  Pembroke  ;  were  all  added  afcer  the  firft  Edition,  in 
which  the  fonnets  appear  iii  the  following  oriler.-— I.  To  Sir  Chriflo- 

pher 
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In  the  Sonnets  to  Lord  Ormond  and  Lord 
Grey  he  feems  clearly  to  allude  to  Ireland,  as 
the  piace  where  the  poem  was  principally 
written. 


To  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  OssoRV, 


Jleceive  moft  noble  Lord  a  fimple  tafte 

Of  the  wiiJe  fruic,  wliich  falvage  foyl  hath  breJ, 
Which  beiiig  through  long  wars  left  almoft  vvaftcj 

With  brutifti  barbarifme  is  overfpredd : 

And  in  fo  faire  a  laiid,  as  may  be  redd, 
Not  one  Parnaffus,  nor  one  Helicone 
Left  for  fweete  Mufes  to  be  harboured, 
But  where  thyfelfe  haft  thy  brave  manfionej 

There  in  deede  dwel  faire  Graces  many  one, 
And  gentle  Nymphes,  delights  of  learned  witSj 
And  in  thy  perfon  without  Paragone 
AU  goodly  bountie  and  true  honour  fits, 

Such  therefore,  as  that  wafted  foyl  doth  yie]d, 
Receive  dear  Lord  in  worth  the  fruit  of  barren  field, 


rher  Hatton.— n.  To  the  Earl  of  Elfex.— IIL  To  the  Earl  of  Oxen- 
ford. — IV.  To  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. — V.  To  the  Earl  of  Or- 
mond  and  Offory  — VI.  To  the  Lord  Ch.  Howard. — VII.  To  the  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton.— VIII.  To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  —IX.  To  the  moft 
vertuous  and  beautiful  Lady,  the  Lady  Carew  (vvho  it  feems  to  me 
Ihould  noc  be  confounded  with  Lady  Carej,  SJr  John  Spenfer's 
da«shter.) — X.  To  all  the  gratiotis  and  beautifull  ladies  in  the  Court. 

To 
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To  the  Lord  Grev  of  Wiltojj. 


Mofl  noble  Lord  thc  pillor  of  1117  lifc, 
And  Patrone  of  niy  Mufes  pupillaje, 
Tlirough  whofe  large  bountie  poured  on  me  rlfe,r 

In  the  firft  feafon  of  my  feeble  age, 

I  novv  doe  live,  bound  yours  by  valTalage : 
Sith  notliing  ever  may  redeeme,  nor  reave 
Out  of  your  endleffe  debt  fo  fure  a  gage, 
Vouchfafe  in  wortli  this  fmall  guift  to  receave, 

Which  in  your  noble  hands  for  pled^e  I  leave, 
Of  all  the  reft,  that  l  am  tyde  t'  account : 
Rude  lymef,  the  whicli  a  ruflick  Mufe  did  weave 
In  favadge  foyle,  far  from  Parnaflb  mount, 

And  rouglily  wrought  in  an  unlearned  Loome: 

The  which  vouchfafe  dear  Lord  your  favorable  doome.* 

Spenfer  now  married ;  and  in  his  IriHi  retire- 
ment,  finilTied  three  more  books  of  the  "  Fairy 
Queen,"  befides  feveral  other  pcems.  But  his 
quiet  was  foon  to  end.  After  the  death  of  the 
£arl  of  Defmond  in  1593,  ths  Earl  of  Tyrone 
broke  out  into  a  frefli  rebellion.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  Spenfer  became  not  a  little  anxious  for 
his  own  fettlement  nt  Kilcolman ;  and  in  1596, 
wrote  a  plan  for  rcducing  the  kingdom,  under 
;he  title  of  "  A  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland." 

*  Edlt.  1550,  quarto,  p.  603,  604, 

In 
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In  1596,  the  fourth,  fifth  and  fixth  Books  of 
the  "  Fairy  Queen"  were  publiflied  at  London 
jn  4to :  and  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  conie  to 
England  himfelf  at  thac  time.  However  he 
was  in  Ireland  again  1597  •,  and  there  it  feems 
he  died,  amid  the  defolations  of  the  Rebellion, 
which  was  now  raging,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing  curious  anccdote  in  Drummond,*  who 
has  left  us  the  heads  of  a  converfation  betvveen 
himfelf  and  Ben  Jonfon.  "  Ben  Jonfon  told 
**  me  that  Spenfer's  goods  were  robbed  by  the 
*'  Iriili  in  Defmond's  rebellion ;  his  houfe  and 
"  a  little  child  of  his  burnt;  and  he  and  his 
*'  wife  nearly  efcaped  ;  that  he  refufed  twenty 
*'  pieces  fent  him  by  the  Earl  of  Edex,  and 
**  gave  this  anfwer  to  the  perfon  who  brought 
*'  thera,  that  he  was  fure  he  had  no  lime  to 
**  fpend  them."  Camden  informs  us,  that 
Spenfer  was  in  Ireland  when  the  rebellion 
broke  out  under  Tyrone  in  1598,  but  that 
being  plundered  of  his  fortune,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  into  England,  where  he  died,  that 
fame,  or  the  next  year.  Camden  adds,  that 
he  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Weftminfter, 
with  due  folemnities,  at  the  expence  of  the  Earl 
cf  EfTex.     If  Drummond's  acccunt  be  true,  it 


*  Works,  fol.  p  224.  "  Heads  of  a  converfation  between  the  fa- 
itious  poet  Ben.  Jonfon  and  William  Drummond  of  Kawthornden, 
January  1619." 

is 
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is  moft  probable  that  the  Earl,  whofe  benefac- 
tion  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  ufe,  ordcred  his 
body  to  be  conveyed  into  England,  where  it 
was  interred,  as  Camden  relates.  It  muft  be 
owned  that  Jonfon*s  account,  in  Drummond, 
is  very  circumftantial^  and  that  it  is  probable, 
Jonfon  was  curious  enough  to  colle6l  authentic 
information,  on  fo  interefting  a  fubjedt,  Ac 
leaft  his  profellion  and  connedlions  becter  qua- 
lified  him  to  come  at  the  truth,  Perhaps  he 
was  one  of  the  poets  who  held  up*  Spenfer^s 
pall.f 

Hugolin  Spenfer,  a  great-grandfon,  is  faid 
to  have  been  reftored  by  the  Court  of  Claims, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  to  fo  much  of  the 
lands  as  could  be  found  to  have  belonged  to 
the  poec.  J 

"  When  the  works  of  Homer  and  Arifto- 
tle"  (fays  the  moft  excellent  of  our  critics  on 
Engiifti  Poetry§)  "  began  to  be  reftored  and 
ftudied  in  Italy,  when  the  genuine  and  uncor- 
rupted  fources  of  ancient  poetry  and  ancient 
criticifm  werc  opened,  and  every  fpecies  of  li- 
terature  at   laft  emerged  from  the  depths  of 


*  Poetis  fanus  ducentibus.  Camd.  Ann.  Eliz.  p.  4.  pag.  729.  Lujd. 
Bat.  f  This  accouiit  is  extracled  from  T.  Warton's  Obferv.  on  the 
F.  Queen,  II.  p.  251,  252.  J  His  Life,  before  the  edition  of  1679. 
Biogra.  Brit.  VI.  p.  3813.  §  Iii  his  Obfervations  on  the  Fairy  Queen, 
duod.  2  edit,  Lond.  1762, 

gothic 
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gothic  ignorance  and  barbarity  ;  ic  might  have 
bcen  expected,  that  inftead  of  the  romantic 
manner  of  poetical  compofition  introduced  and 
cllablifhed  by  the  Provencial  bards,  a  nevv  and 
more  legitimate  tafte  of  Vvriting  would  have 
fucceeded.  With  thefe  advancages  it  was  rea- 
fonable  to  conclude,  that  unnatural  events,  the 
machinations  of  imaginary  beings,  and  adven- 
tures  entertaining  only  as  they  were  improbable, 
would  have  given  place  to  juftnefs  of  thought 
and  defign,  and  to  that  decorum  which  nature 
dictated,  and  which  the  example  and  the  pre- 
cept  of  antiquity  had  authorized.  But  it  v/as 
a  long  time  before  fuch  a  change  vvas  effcded. 
We  find  Ariofto,  many  years  after  the  revival 
of  letters,  rejeding  truth  for  magic,  and  pre- 
ferring  the  ridiculous  and  incoherent  excurfions 
of  Boyardo,  to  the  propriety  and  uniformity  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  models.  Nor  did  the 
rcftoration  of  ancient  learning  produce  any  cf- 
feftual  or  immediate  improvement  in  the  ftate 
of  criticifm.  Beni,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
critics  of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  ftill  fo  in- 
fatuated  with  a  fondnefs  for  the  old  Provenciai 
vein  thac  he  ventured  to  write  a  regular  difter- 
fertation,  in  which  he  compares  Ariofto  v/ith 
Homer. 

"  Trifilno,  who  flourilhed  a  few  years  after 
Ariofto,  had  tafte  and  boldnefs  enough  to  pub- 

iiOi 
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lifli  an  epic  poem,  written  in  profefied  imitation 
of  the  Iliad.  But  this  attempt  met  with  little 
regard  or  applaufe,  for  the  reafon  on  which  its 
real  merit  was  founded.  It  was  rejecled  as  an 
infipid  and  uninterefting  performance,  having 
few  Devils  or  enchantments  to  recommend  ir. 
To  Trifiino  fucceeded  TafTo,  who  in  his  Gieru- 
faleme  Liberata,  took  the  ancients  for  his 
guides;  but  v/as  ftill  too  feijfible  of  the  popu- 
lar  prejudice  in  favour  of  ideal  beings,  and  ro- 
mantic  adventures,  to  negledl  or  omic  them  en- 
tirely.  He  had  ftudied  and  acknowledged  the 
beauties  of  claffical  purity.  Yet  he  ftill  kept 
his  firft  and  favourite  acquaintance,  the  old 
Provencial  poets,  in  his  eye.  Like  his  own 
Rinaldo,  who  after  he  had  gazed  on  the  dia- 
mond  (bield  of  Truth,  and  with  feeming  refo- 
lution,  was  aflually  departing  from  Armida 
and  her  enchanted  gardens,  could  not  help 
looking  back  upon  them  with  fome  remains  of 
fondnefs.  Nor  did  Taflb^s  poem,  though  com- 
pofed,  in  fome  meafure,  on  a  regular  plan,  give 
its  Author,  among  the  Italians  at  kaft,  any 
greater  ftiare  of  efteem  and  reputation  on  tliat 
account.  Ariofto,  with  all  his  extravagancies, 
was  ftill  preferred.  The  fuperiority  of  the  Or- 
lando  Furiofo  was  at  length  eftabliftied  by  a 
formal  decree  of  the  academicians  della  Crufca, 
who,  amongft  other  literary  debates,  held  a  fo- 

lemn 
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lemn  court  of  enquiry  concerr.ing  the  merit  of 
botii  poems. 

"  Such  was  the  prevailing  taile,  when  Spen- 
fer  projecred  the  Fairy  Queen:  a  poem,  which, 
according  to  tiie  pradice.of  Arioflo,  was  to  con- 
fifl;  of  allegories,  enchantmentSj  and  romantic 
expeditions,  condufted  by  knights,  giants,  ma- 
gicians  and  ficlitious  bsings.  Ic  may  be  urged, 
that  Spenfer  made  an  unfortunate  choice,  and 
difcovered  but  little  judgment  in  adopting  Ari- 
ofto  for  his  example,  rather  than  TafTo,  who 
had  fo  evidenily  exceeded  his  rival,  at  leafl:  in 
condu(5l  and  decorum.  But  our  author  natu- 
rally  followed  thc  poem  wiiich  was  mofl:  cele- 
brated  and  popular.  For  akhough  the  French 
critics  univerfally  gave  the  preference  to  Tafib, 
yet  in  Iialy  the  partifans  on  the  fide  of  Ariofl:o 
were  by  far  the  mcft:  powerful,  and  confe- 
quently  in  England  :  for  Italy  in  the  age  of 
Qiieen  Elizabeth  gave  laws  to  our  ifland  in  all 
matters  of  tafte,  as  France  has  done  ever  fince, 
At  the  fame  time  it  may  be  fuppofed,  ihat  of 
thc  two,  Ariofto  was  Spenfer's  favourire,  and 
that  he  was  naturally  biafled  to  prefer  that 
plan,  which  would  admic  the  moll  extenfive 
range  for  his  unlimited  imagination.  What 
was  Spenfer's  plan,  ifi-  confequence  cf  this 
choice,  and  how  it  was  c'pndud,edj  I  now  prc- 
ceed  to  examine. 

"  The 
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"   The   poet   fuppofes,    that    the  Faerie 
QuEENE,  according  to  an  annual  cuftom,  held 
a   magnificent   feall,    which   continucd   twtlve 
days;    011  each  of  which  refpedivcl  •,   twelve 
feveral    complaints    are    prclented   before   her. 
Accordingly   in   order    to   fedrefs   the   injuries 
•which  were  the  occafion  of  thefe  feveral  com- 
plaints,   fhe  difpatehcs,    with   proper  commif- 
fions,  twelve  diffcrent  Knights,  eachofwhich, 
in   thc  particular    adventure   allotted   to   him, 
proves  an  example  of  fome  particular  virtue, 
as  of  Holinefs,  Temperance,  Juftice,  Chaftity ; 
and  has  one  compleat  book  afTigncd  to  him,  of 
which  he  is  the  hero.     But  befides  thefe  twelve 
Knights,  feverally  exemplifying  twelve  moral 
virtues,  the  poet  has  conftituted  one  priricipal 
Knight  or  general  hero,  viz.  Prince  Arthur. 
This  perfonage  reprefents  Magnificence;  a  vir- 
tuc  vvhich  is  luppofed  to  be  the  pcrtedlion  of 
all  the  reft.    He  moreover  aflifts  in  every  book, 
and  the  end  of  his  adtions  is  to  difcover,  and 
win,  Gloriana,  or  Glory.     In  a  word,  m   this 
charader  the  poet  profcffes  to  pourtray  "  The 
image  of  a  brave  Knight  perfeded  in  the  twelve 
private  moral  virtues.'* 

*'  It  is  evident  that  our  author  in  eftabliftiing 

one  hcro,  who  feeking  and  attaining  one  grand 

ctjd,  which  is  Gloriana,  fhould  exemplify  one 

grand  charai^er,  or  a  brave  Knight  perfcded 

M       '  in 
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in  the  twelve  private  moral  virtues,  copied  the 
caft  and  conilrudion  of  the  ancient  Epic.  But 
fenfible  as  be  was  of  the  importance  and  expe- 
diency  of  the  unity  of  the  hero  and  of  his  de- 
fign,  he  does  nor,  in  the  mean  tinie,  feem  con- 
vinced  of  the  necefllty  of  that  unity  of  adion, 
by  the  means  of  which  fuch  a  defign  Ihould  be 
properly  accomplifhed.  At  leaft  he  has  not 
followed  the  method  praclifed  by  Homer  and 
Virgil,  in  condu6ling  their  refpedlive  herocs  to 
thc  propofed  end, 

"  It  may  be  afked,  with  great  propriety, 
how  does  Arthur  execute  the  grand,  fimple, 
and  ultimate  defign,  intended  by  the  poet  ^  Ic 
may  be  anfwered  with  fome  dcgree  of  plaufibi- 
lity,  that  by  lending  his  refpedlive  afiiftance  to 
each  of  the  twelve  Knights,  whopatronize  the 
twelve  virtues  in  his  allotted  defence  of  each, 
Arthur  approaches  ftill  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Glory,  tili  at  lafl  he  gains  a  complete  poflTcf- 
fion.  But  furely  to  afiift  is  not  a  fufficient  fer- 
vice.  This  fecondary  merit  is  inadequate  to 
the  reward.  The  poet  ought  to  have  made  this 
"  brave  Knight"  the  leading  adventurer.  Ar- 
thur  fhould  have  been  the  principal  agent  in 
vindicating  the  caufe  of  Holinefs,  Temperance, 
and  the  rell:.  If  our  hero  had  thus,  in  his  own 
perfon,  exerted  iiimfelf  in  the  protedion  of  the 
twelve  virtues,  he  might  have  been  ddervedly 

flyled 
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ftyled  the  perfefb  pattern  of  all,  and  confe- 
quently  woulc]  have  fucceeded  in  the  tafk  af- 
figned,  the  attainment  ot  Glorv-  At  prefent 
he  is  only  a  fubordinate  or  acceflTory  charader. 
The  difFiCukies  and  obllacles  which  we  expeft 
him  to  furmount,  in  order  to  accomplilh  his 
final  atchievement,  are  removed  by  others.  It 
is  not  he,  who  fubdues  the  dragon,  in  the  firll 
book,  or  quells  the  magician  Bufirane,  in  thc 
third.  Thele  are  the  vi6lorics  of  St.  Gcorge, 
and  of  Britomart.  Oa  the  whole,  the  twelve 
Knights  do  too  much  for  Arrhur  to  do  any 
thing;  or  at  leafl:,  fo  much  as  may  be  reafona- 
bly  required  Irom  the  promifed  plan  of  the 
pocm.  Dryden  remarks,  "  We  muft  do  Spen- 
"  fer  that  juftice  to  obferve,  that  magnanimity 
**  (magnificence)  which  is  the  true  charader  of 
"  Prince  Arthur,  fhincs  throughout  the  whole 
**  poem  j  and  furcours  the  reft  when  they  are 
"  in  diftrefs."*  If  the  magnanimity  of  Arthur 
did  in  reality  fhine  in  every  part  of  the  poeni 
with  a  fuperior  and  ftcady  luftre,  our  author 
would  f^irly  ftand  acquitted.  At  prefent  it 
burfts  forth  but  feldom,  in  obfcure  and  intcr- 
rupted  flafiies.  *'  To  fuccour  the  rcft  when  in 
diftrefs"  is,  as  I  have  hinted,  a  circumftance  of 
too  littlc  importance  in  the  charadcr  of  this 

*  Dedication  to  the  tranflation  of  Juvenal. 

M  2  univerfal 
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vmiverfal  champion.  It  is  a  fervice  to  bc  per-^ 
formed  in  the  caufe  of  the  hero  of  the  Epic 
poem  by  lome  dependent  or  inferlor  chicf,  the 
bufinefs  of  a  Gyas  or  a  Cloanthus. 

*'  On  the  vvhole,  we  may  obferve  that  Spen- 
fer's  adventures,  feparately  taken  as  the  fubjeft 
of  each  fingle  book,  have  not  always  a  mutual 
dependence  upon  each  other,  and  confequently 
do  not  properly  contribute  to  conftitute  one 
legitimate  poem.  Hughes,  not  confidering  this, 
has  advanced  a  remaik  in  commendation  of 
Spenfer's  condudl,  wh'ch  is  indeed  one  of  the 
moft  blameable  parts  of  it,  "  If  we  confider 
"  the  fiift  book  as  an  entire  work  of  itfelf,  we 
*'  fhall  find  ic  to  be  no  irregular  contrivance. 
•'  There  is  one  principal  adion,  which  is  com- 
'*  pletcd  in  the  twelfth  canto,  and  the  feveral 
**  incidents  are  proper,  as  they  tend  either  to 
"  obftru6l  or  promote  it."* 

"  As  the  heroic  poem  is  required  to  be  one 
WHOLE,  compounded  of  many  various  parts, 
relarive  and  dependent,  it  is  expedient  that  not 
one  of  thefe  parts  (hould  be  fo  regularly  con- 
trived,  and  lo  completely  finiftied,  as  to  become 
a  WHOLE  of  itfelf.  For  the  mind,  being  once 
fatisfied  in  arriving  at  the  confirmation  of  an 
orderly  fcries  of  events,  acquiefces  in  that  fatif- 

*  Remarks  on  the  Fairy  Queen,  Hughes's  Edit.  of  Spenfer,  vol.  I. 
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faflion.  Our  artention  and  curiofity  are  in  the 
midft  diverted  from  purfuing  with  due  vigor, 
the  final  and  general  cataftrophe.  But  while 
each  part  is  left  incomplete,  if  feparated  from 
the  reil,  the  mind  ftill  eager  to  gratify  its  ex- 
pe6lations,  is  irrefiftibly  and  imperceptibly 
drawn  from  part  to  part,  tili  it  receives  a  full 
and  ultimate  fatisfadion  from  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  one  great  event,  which  all  thofc  parts, 
follov/ing  and  illuftrating  each  other,  contri- 
buted  to  produce. 

*'  Our  author  was  probably  av/are  that  by 

conftituting  twelve  feveral  adventures  for  twelve 

feveral  hcroes,  the  want  of  a  general  connedion 

"would  often  appear.     On  this  account,   as   l 

prefumc,  he  fometimes  refumes  and  finifties  in 

fome  diftant  book,  a  tale  formerly  begun  and 

left  imperfe6t.      But  as  numberlefs   interrup- 

tions  neceffarily  intervene,  this  proceeding  of- 

ten  occafions  infinite  perplexity  to  the  reader. 

And  it  feems  to  be  for  the  fame  reafon,  that 

after  one  of  the  tweive  Knights  has  atchieved 

the  adventures  of  his  proper  book,   the  poet 

introduces  him  in  the  next  book,   ading  per- 

haps   in  an  inferior  fphere,    and  degraded  to 

fome  lefs  dangerous  exploit.     But  this  conducl 

is  highly  inartificial ;    for  it  deftroys  that  re- 

pofe  which  the  mind  feels  after  having  accom- 

panied  a  hero  through  manifold  ftruggles  and 

M  3  various 
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various  diftreflcs  to  fuccefs  and  V'6lory.  Be- 
fides,  when  wc  perceive  him  entering  upon  any 
lefs  illuftrious  attempr,  our  former  admiration 
is  in  fome  degree  dimin^fhed.  Having  (een 
him  complete  fome  rremorable  conquefts  we 
become  inrcrcfted  in  his  honour,  and  are  jt-a- 
lous  concerning  his  fufure  repuration.  To  at- 
lempr,  and  evcn  to  atrhieve,  fome  petty  pofte- 
rior  enterprizc,  is  to  derogatc  from  his  dignity, 
and  to  fully  ihe  iranfcendent  luftre  of  his  for- 
mer  vi£tories. 

"  Spenfer  perhaps  would  have  embarrafied 
himfclt  and  the  rcader  lefs,  had  he  made  every 
book  one  entire  detached  poem  of  twclve  can- 
tos,  without  any  rcterence  to  the  reft,  Thus 
he  would  have  written  twelvc  diffcrent  books, 
in  each  of  which  he  might  have  conipleted  the 
pattern  of  a  particular  virtue  in  twelve  knights 
refpeflivcly ;  at  prefcnt  he  has  remarkably 
failed  in  endeavouring  to  reprefent  all  the  vir- 
tues  exemplified  in  one.  The  poet  might  either 
have  eftabliflied  twelve  Knights  without  an 
Arthur,  or  an  Arthur  without  twelve  Knights. 
Upon  fuppofition  that  Spenfer  was  refolved  to 
charafterize  the  twelve  moral  virtucs,  the  for- 
mer  plan  perhaps  v/ould  have  been  beft  :  the 
latter  is  defe<5tive,  as  it  necefi^^arily  v.^ants  fim- 
plicity.  It  is  an  aflion  confifting  of  twelve 
adions,  all  equally  great  and  unconnecled  be- 

twecn 
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tween  themrelv«;s,  and  not  compounded  cf  one 
uninterrupted  and  coherent  chain  of  incidents, 
tending  to  the  accomplifliment  of  one  dffign. 

"  I  have  remarked,  that  Spenfcr  intended  to 
€Xprefs  the  charader  of  a  hero  perfedled  in  the 
twelve  moral  virtues,  by  reprefenting  him  as 
adifting  in  the  fcrvice  of  all,  till  at  laft  he  be- 
comes  poflelTcd  of  all.  Tiiis  plan,  hovvcver  in- 
judicious,  he  certainly  wa^;  obliged  to  obferve. 
But  in  the  third  book,  which  is  ftyled  the  le- 
gend  of  Chaftity,  Prince  Arthur  does  not  fo 
mueh  as  lend  his  affiitance  in  the  vindication 
of  that  virtue.  He  appears  indeed,  but  not  as 
an  agent,  or  even  an  auxiiiary  in  the  adventure 
of  the  book. 

"  Yet  it  muft  be  confefied,  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  artificial  in  the  poet's  manner  of  varying 
from  hiftoricai  precifion.  This  condu6l  is  ra- 
tionaliy  iliuftrated  by  hirnfelf.*  According  to 
this  plan,  the  reader  would  have  been  agreea- 
bly  furprizcd  in  tlie  laft  book,  when  he  caTiC 
to  difcover  ihat  the  leries  of  adventures,  which 
he  had  jui.1:  feen  completed,  were  undertaken  at 
the  command  of  the  Fairv  Queen;  and  ihat 
the  Knights  had  feverally  fet  forward  to  the  ex- 
ecution  of  them,  from  her  annual  birth-day  fef- 
lival,     But  Spenfer  in  niofl  cf  the  bcoks,  has 

*  Letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleish, 
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injudicioufly  foreftajied  the  firft  of  thefe  parti^ 
culars  5  which  certainlv  ihould  have  been  con- 
cealed  till  the  lall:  book,  not  only  that  a  need^ 
lefs  repctition  of  the  lame  thing  might  be  pre- 
vented  j  but  that  an  opporiunity  might  be  fe- 
cured  of  ilriking  the  reader's  mind  with  a  cir- 
cumftance  ncw  and  unexpeded. 

"  But  noiwithftanding  the  plan  and  condud 
of  Spenfer,  in  the  poem  before  us,  is  highly 
exceptionable,  yet  we  may  venture  to  pro- 
nounce  that  the  fcholar  has  more  merit  than 
thr  mafter  in  ihis  refpeft  -,  and  that  the  Fairy 
Queen  is  not  fo  confufcd  and  irregular  as  the 
Qrlando  Furiofo.  Thcre  is  indeed  no  g^neral 
unity  which  prevails  in  the  former:  but  if  we 
confider  every  book,  or  adventure,  as  a  fcpa- 
rate  poem,  we  niall  meet  with  fo  many  diftintfl 
hovvever  imperfefl,  unities,  by  which  an  atten- 
tive  reader  is  lels  bewildered,  than  in  the  maze 
of  indigcriion  and  incoherence,  of  yvhich  the 
latter  totally  confifts,  where  we  fcek  in  vain 
either  fpr  partial  or  univerfal  integrity. 

Cum  nec  pes  nec  caput  uni 
Rtddatur  Form».* 

**  Ariofto  has  his  admircrs  and  mo|V  defer- 
vedly.  Yet  every  clafllcal,  every  rcafonable 
critic,  muft  acknowledge,  that  the  pott's  con,- 

*  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  v.  2. 
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.'"  ception  in  celebrating  the  madness,  or  in  other 
words,  defcribing  the  irraiional  adls  of  a  hero, 
implies  extravagance  and  abfuf-dity.  Orlando 
does  not  make  his  appearancc  till  the  eightK 
book,  where  he  is  placed  in  a  fituation  not 
perfeclly  heroic.  He  is  difcovered  to  us  in 
bed,  defiring  to  flcep.  His  uli.mate  defign  is 
to  find  Angelica :  but  his  purfuit  of  her  is 
broken  ofF  again  in  the  thiriicLh  bDok;  a''ter 
which  there  are  fixteen  books,  in  none  of  which 
Angelica  has  the  leaft  fhare.  Other  herces  are 
likewife  eng.iged  in  the  fame  purfuit.  After 
reading  the  fi  il  llanza,  we  are  inclined  tothink 
that  the  fubjcd  of  the  poem  is  the  expeditio.i 
of  the  Moors  into  France,  under  the  emperor 
Agramante,  to  fight  againfl:  Charlemagre;  but 
this  bufinefs  is  the  mort  infignificant  and  incon- 
fiderable  part  of  it.  Many  of  the  heroes  per- 
form  exploits  equal,  if  not  fup^ifrior,  to  thofc 
ofOrlando;  particularly  Ruggiero,  who  clofes 
the  poem  with  a  grand  and  important  atchieve- 
ment,  the  conquelt  and  death  of  Rodomonr. 
But  this  event  is  not  the  completion  of  a  ftory 
carried  on,  principally  and  perpetually,  through 
the  work. 

"  This  fpirited  Italian  paflies  from  onc  inci- 
dent  to  another,  and  from  region  to  region  with 
fuch  incrcdible  expedition  and  rapidity,  that 
one  WQuld  think  he  was  mounted  upon  his 

winged 
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vvinged  fteed  Ippogrifo.  Wlthin  the  ccmpafs 
of  teii  ftanzas,  he  is  in  England  and  the  Hef- 
perides,  in  the  Earth  and  the  Moon.  He  be- 
gins  the  hiilory  of  a  Knight  in  Europe,  and 
fuddenly  breaks  it  ofF  to  refume  the  unfinirned 
cataftrophe  of  another  in  Afia.  The  reader's 
imaginaiion  is  diftraded,  and  his  attention  har- 
ralTcd,  aniidft  the  multiplicity  of  tales,  in  the 
relation  of  which  the  pcct  is  at  the  fame  inftant 
equally  engaged.  To  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence,  ihe  compaffionate  expofitors  have  affixed, 
in  fome  of  the  editions,  marginal  hints,  inform- 
ing  the  bewildered  reader  in  what  book  and 
ftanza  the  poet  intends  to  recommence  an  in- 
terrupted  epilbde.  This  expedient  reminds  us 
of  the  aukward  artifice  practifed  by  the  firft 
painters.  However,  it  has  proved  the  means 
of  giving  Ariofto's  admirers  a  clear  comprehen- 
lion  of  his  ftorits,  which  otherwife  they  could 
not  have  obtained  vvithout  much  difficulty. 
This  poet  is  fcldom  read  a  fecond  time  in  or- 
dcr ;  ihat  is,  by  pafTing  from  the  firft  canto  to 
the  fccond,  and  froai  the  fecond  to  the  reft  in 
fuccefTion:  by  thus  purfuing,  without  any  re- 
gard  to  the  proper  courfe  of  the  bcoks  and 
ftanzas,  the  differi-nt  taies,  which  though  all 
fomewhere  finiftied,  yet  are  at  prefent  fo  mu- 
tually  complicated,  tnat  the  incidcnts  of  one 
are  perpetually  ciafiiing  with  thofe  of  another. 

The 
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The  judicious  Abbe  du  Bos  Gbrerves  happHy 
enough,  that  "  Homer  is  a  geometrician  in 
"  comparifon  of  Ariofto."  His  mifcellancous 
contents  cannot  be  betrer  exprefTcd  than  by  ihc 
two  firft  verfes  of  his  exordium  ; 

Le  Doniii,  i  Cav.illier,  rArme,  gli  Amorl, 
Le  Cortegie,  le'  audaci  Iraprefc,  io  canto.* 

"  But  it  is  abfurd  to  think  of  judging  either 
Ariofto  or  Spenfer  by  precepts  which  ihey  did 
not  attend  to.  We,  who  live  in  the  days  of 
writing  by  rule,  are  apt  to  try  every  compofi- 
tion  by  thofe  laws  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  think  the  fole  criterion  of  excellence.  Cri- 
tical  tafte  is  univerfally  difFufed,  and  we  re- 
quire  the  fame  order  and  defign  which  every 
modern  performance  is  expeded  to  have  ia 
poems,  where  they  never  were  regarded  or  in- 
tended.  vSpenfer,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  Ariofto,  did  not  live  in  an  age  of  planning. 
His  poetry  is  ihe  carelefs  exuberance  of  a 
warm  imagination  and  a  ftrong  fenfibility.  It 
was  his  bufinefs  to  engage  the  fancy,  and  to 
intereft  the  attention  by  bold  and  ftriking 
images,f  in  the  forrnation  and  the  difpofition 

*Orl.  Fn:-.  c    i.  f.  i. 

f  "  Montefqaisu  has  p.irtly  cliara(5lerize(l  Sper.fer,  •.n  ths  jni!^- 
ment  he  has  pafTed  iipon  the  Enslilh  poets,  which  is  not  tnie  wlth 
regard  to  all  of  them.  *  Leurs  poets  auroient  pliis  fouveiit  cette  ru- 
*  deireoriginaletlerinveiition,  qu'une  certaine  dehcatsire  que  donne 
'  le  gout:  on  y  trouveroit  quel'j[ue  chofc  qui  approcheroit  phi  ile  la 

•  foice 
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of  whichj  little  labour  or  art  was  applied. 
The  various  and  rhe  marvellous  wcre  the  chief 
fources  of  delight.  Hence  we  find  our  author 
ranfacking  alike  the  regions  of  reality  and  ro- 
mance,  of  truth  and  fiflion,  to  find  the  proper 
decorations  and  furniture  for  his  fairy  flruc- 
ture.  Born  in  fuch  an  age,  Spenfer  wrote  ra- 
pidly  from  his  own  feelings,  which  at  the  fame 
time  were  naturally  noble.  Exaflnefs  in  hi^ 
poem,  would  havc  been  like  the  cornice  which 
a  painter  introduced  in  the  grotto  of  Calypfo. 
Spcnfer's  beauties  are  like  the  flowers  in  Para- 
dife. 

— — — ^— —  VVhich  not  nice  Art 
In  beds  and  cnrious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Pour'd  forth  profufe,  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain; 
Botli  whcre  the  morning  fun  firft  warmly  fmote 
The  open  field,  or  where  the  unpierc'd  fliade 
Imbrovvn'd  the  noontide  bowers.* 

"  If  the  Fairy  Queen  be  deflitute  of  that 
arrangement  and  oeconomy  which  epic  feverity 
requires,  yet  we  fcarcely  regret  the  iofs  of  thefe 
while  their  place  is  fo  amply  fupplied,  by  fome- 
thing  which  more  powerfully  attradls  us:  fome- 
thing  which  engages  the  affedions,  the  feelings 
of  the  heart,  rather  than  the  cold  approbation 

*  force  de  M.  Ange,  que  de  la  grace  du  RaphaeL'  L'Efprit  du  Loix. 
liv.  19.  ch  27. 

The  French  critics  are  too  apt  to  form  their  general  notions  of 
Englifh  Poetry,  from  oiir  fondnefs  for  Shakefpeare. 

*  Parad.  Lofl^  b.  IV,  v.  241, 

of 
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of  the  head.  If  there  be  any  poem,  v.hofe 
graces  pleafe,  becaufe  they  are  fituated  beyond 
the  reach  of  art,  and  where  the  force  and  fa- 
culties  of  creative  imagination  delight,  becaufe 
they  are  unafTifted  and  unreftrained  by  thofe 
of  deliberate  judgment,  it  is  this.  In  reading 
Spenfer,  if  the  critic  is  not  fatisfied,  yet  the 
reader  is  delighted."* 

From  the  fame  incomparable  critic,  from 
whom  the  abpve  long  extradl:  has  been  copied, 
I  {hall  feledlt  the  leading  obfervations  (refcrring 
the  readcr  to  the  book  itfelf  for  the  details,  m 
which  they  are  exemplified)  on  the  foilowing 
heads.  I.  On  Spenfer's  Imitations  from  old 
Romances.  II.  On  his  ule  and  abufe  of  an- 
tient  Hiftory,  and  Mythology.  III.  On  his 
Stanza,  Verfification,  and  Language.  IV.  On 
his  Imitations  from  Chaucer.  V.  On  his  Imi- 
tations  from  Ariofto.  VI.  On  his  Inaccuracies. 
VII.  On  his  Imitations  of  himlelf.  VIIL  On 
his  allegorical  Charaderi 

I.  "  Although  Spcnfer  formed  his  Faerie 
QuEENE  upon  the  fanciful  plan  of  Ariofto,  yet 
it  muft  be  confefied,  that  the  adventures  of  his 
Knights  are  a  more  exa(fl  and  immediite  copy 

*  This  is  a  tranfcript  of  the  vvhole  of  the  firft  Sedion  of  the  firfl 
Volume  of  T.  Warton's  Obfervations  on  the  Fairy  Quten  01  Spenfer: 
which  SetSlion  i?  concerning  "  The  plan  and  condutt  of  the  Fairy 
Qaeen." 

Of 
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of  thofe  which  we  meet  with  in  old  romances, 
cr  book-?  of  chivalry,  than  of  tiiofe  which  form 
the  Orlando  Furiofo.  Ariofto^s  Knishts  ex- 
hibit  furprizing  examples  of  their  prowefs,  and 
archieve  many  heroic  aftions.  But  our  au- 
thor's  Knights  are  more  profefledly  engaged  in 
revenging  injuries,  and  doing  juftice  to  the  dif- 
trefled;  which  was  the  proper  bufinefs,  and  ul- 
timate  end  of  the  ancient  Knight-errantry.  And 
ihus  though  many  of  Spenier^^s  incidents  are  to 
be  found  in  Arioflo,  fuch  as  that  of  blowing  a 
horn,  at  the  found  of  which  the  gates  ot  a  caf- 
tle  fly  open,  of  the  vanifliing  of  an  enchanted 
palace  or  garden  after  fome  Knight  has  de- 
flroyed  the  enchanter,  and  the  like-,  yet  thefe 
are  nor  more  peculiarly  the  property  of  Ari- 
ofto,  than  they  are  common  to  all  antient  ro- 
mances  in  general.  Spenfer^s  firft  book  is,  in- 
deed,  a  regular  and  precife  imitation  of  fuch  a 
ferics  of  a6lion  as  we  frcquently  find  in  books 
of  chivalry."*    For  inftancci  a  King's  daughter 

<^'  In  another  pl.-.cc,  (vol.  II  ►.  ^f-)  he  fays:  "  Hov,'ever  monftrouE 
aiul  unnatural  thefe  compDfitioiis  niay  .Tppear  to  this  age  of  reafon  aud 
refiiiemcnt,  they  merit  raore  attentioii  than  the  vvorld  is  v.illing  to 
beftovv".  They  preferve  many  curious  hiftorical  faifls,  and  throvv 
confiJerable  light  on  the  nature  of  the  feudal  fyflem.  They  are  the 
pi(5lures  of  ancient  ufages  and  cuftoms;  and  reprefent  the  manners, 
genius  and  chara(5ler  of  our  anceftors.  Above  all,  fuch  are  their  ter- 
rible  graces  of  magic  and  enchantment,  fo  magnificently  marvellous 
are  their  fidlfons  and  fablings,  that  they  contribute,  in  a  wonderful 
uegree,  to  roule  and  invigoratc  all  che  poweis  of  imii^inaiion:  to  ftore 

the 
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applies  to  a  Knight,  that  he  would  relleve  her 
father  and  mother,  who  are  clofely  confined  to 
their  caftle,  upon  account  of  a  vaft  and  terri- 
ble  dragon,  that  had  ravaged  their  country, 
and  perpetually  laid  wait  to  deftroy  them.  The 
Knight  fets  forward  with  the  lady,  encounters 
a  monfter  in  the  way,  is  plotted  aganift  by  ait 
enchantcr,  and  after  furmounting  a  variety  of 
difficulties  and  obftacles,  arrivts  ac  the  country 
which  is  the  fcene  of  the  dragon's  devaftation, 
kills  him,  and  is  prefented  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  whom  he  has  juft  delivered  ;  marr ics 
their  daughter,  but  is  foon  obliged  to  leave 
her,  on  account  of  fulfiJling  a  former  vovv. 

"  It  may  be  moreover  obfervcd,  that  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  each  of  Spenfer*s  twelve  Knights 
departing  from  one  place,  by  a  difFerent  way 
to  perform  a  different  adventure,  exaftly  re- 
fcmbles  that  of  the  feven  Knicfhts  enterino' 
upon  their  feveral  expeditions,  in  the  well- 
known  romance,  entitled  the  "  Seven  Cham- 
pions  of  Chriftendom.'*  In  fad:  thefe  miracu- 
lous  books  v/ere  highly  fafhionable,  and  chi- 
valry,  v/hich  vvas  the  fubjecl  of  thein,  was  ftiU 
pradifed  and  admired  in  the  age*  of  Queen 
Elizabeth."t 

the  fancy  with  thore  fublime  anJ  alarming  ima^e?,  which  true  poe- 
try  belt  ilelights  to  difplay." 

*  See  Holinflied's  Chronicles,  vol.  Ill.p,  1315.    f  Warton  on  Spen- 
fer,  fca.  II.  vol  I.p.  17,  18. 

II. 
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II.  "  As  Spenfer  foughc  to  produce  furprize 
by  extravagant  incidents  and  fantaftic  defcrip- 
tions,  great  part  of  clafrical  hiftory  and  mytho- 
logy  afforded  ample  materials  for  fuch  a  de- 
fign,  and  properiy  coincided  with  the  general 
aim  of  his  romantic  plan.  He  has  accordingly 
adopted  fome  of  their  moft  extraordinary  fic- 
tions,  in  many  of  which  he  has  departed  from 
the  received  tradition,  as  his  purpole  and  fub- 
je<5l  occafionally  required  or  permitted.  But 
with  regard  to  our  authoi's  mifreprefentation 
of  ancient  fabie,  it  may  be  juftly  urged  thac 
from  thofe  arguments  which  are  produced  a- 
gainft  his  fidelity,  new  proofs  arife  in  favour 
of  his  fancy.  Spenfer's  native  force  of  inven- 
tion  would  not  fuffer  him  to  purfue  the  letter 
of  prefcribed  fidion,  with  fcrupulous  obfcrva- 
tion  and  fervile  regularity.  In  many  particu- 
lars  he  varies  from  antiquity,  only  to  fubftiiute 
new  beauties;  and  frcm  a  Qighc  mention  of  one 
or  two  leading  circumftances  in  ancient  fable, 
takcs  an  opporrunity  to  difplay  fome  new  fic- 
tion  of  his  own  coinage.  He  fomctimes,  irk 
the  fervour  of  compoficion,  mifreprefents  thefe 
maiters  through  hafte  and  inattention.  His  al- 
lufions  to  antient  hiftory  are  likewife  very  fre- 
quenc,  which  he  has  not  fcrupkd  to  violate, 
with  equal  freedom  and  for'  the  fame  reafons."* 

^  Waiton  ut  fupra,  kCt.  III.  vol,  I,  p.  66,  67. 

III. 
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III.  "  Although  Spenfer's  favourite  Chauccr 
had  made  ufe  of  the  ottava  rima,*  or  ftanza  of 
eight  lines;  yet  it  feems  probable,  that  Spenfer 
was  principally  induced  to  adopt  it,  with  the 
addition  of  one  line,  from  the  pradlice  of  Ari- 
ofto  and  Taflb,  the  moft  falhionable  poets  of 
his  age.  Buc  Spenfer,  in  chufing  this  ftanza, 
did  not  fufficiently  confider  the  genius  of  the 
englifh  language,  which  does  not  eafily  fall 
into  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  fame  termi- 
nation;  a  circumftance  natural  to  the  italian, 
which  deals  largely  in  identical  cadences. 

"  Befides,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Taflb 
and  Ariofto  did  not  embarrafs  themfelves  with 
che  neceflity  of  finding  out  fo  many  fimilar  ter- 
minations  as  Spenfer.  Their  ottava  rima  has 
only  three  fimilar  endings,  alternately  rhyming. 
The  two  laft  lines  formed  a  diftind  rhyme.  But 
in  Spenfer  the  fecond  rhyme  is  repeated  four 
times,  and  the  third  three.-f-  This  conftrainC 
led  our  author  into  many  abfurdities.*'^; 

*'  But  it  is  .furprizing  upon  the  whole,  that 
Spenfer  fl^.ould  exfcute  a  poem  of  uncommon 


*  "  Chaucer'E  ftanza  is  not  ftriftly  fo.  Betuffi,  in  his  life  of  Boccace, 
accjuainis  us,  that  Boccace  was  the  inv»;iitor  of  the  ottava  rima,  anJ 
that  the  Thefeid  of  that  author  was  the  firft  poem  in  which  it  was  ever 
applied." 

f  "  See  examples  of  the  meafures  of  the  Proveucial  poets,  in  Pe- 
trarch.     Spenfer  forms  a  compound  of  rosny  of  thefe." 

+  Warton  ut  fupra,  fecl.  IV.  vol.  I.  p.  113,  114 

N  lengjth 
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kngth,  witli  ib  much  fpirlt  and  eafe,  laden  aa 
he  was  with  fo  many  ihackles,  and  embarrafied 
with  fo  complicated  a  bondage  of  rhyming. 
Nor  can  1  recolledl  that  he  has  been  fo  carelefs 
as  to  fuffer  the  fame  word  to  be  repeated  as  a 
rhyme  to  itfelf  in  more  than  four  or  five  in-r 
ilances;  a  fault,  which  if  he  had  more  fre- 
quently  committed,  his  manifold  beauties  of 
verfification  would  have  obliged  us  to  over- 
look;  and  which  Harrington  fhould  have 
avoided  more  fcrupuloufiy,  to  compenfate,  in 
fome  degree,  for  the  tamenefs  and  profaic  me- 
diocrity  of  his  numbers."* 

IV.  "  It  is  evident,  that  in  many  pafl!ages 
Spenfer  has  imitated  Chaucer's  fentiment  as  well 
as  his  language.  It  is  frequently  true,  that  pa- 
rallelifts  miftake  refemblances  for  thefts.  Buc 
this  doflrine  by  no  means  afFeds  the  inftances 
of  Spenfer's  imitations,  both  of  Chaucer  and 
Ariofto.  Spenfer  is  univerfally  acknowledged 
to  have  been  an  attentive  reader,  and  a  pro- 
fefi*ed  admirer,  of  both  thefe  poets.  His  imi- 
tations  from  the  former  are  moft  commonly  li- 
teral,  couched  in  the  exprefllons  of  the  original. 
What  he  has  drawn  from  Ariofto  are  artificial 
fidtions  which  confifting  of  unnatural  combina- 
tions,  could  not,  on  account  of  their  fingula- 

«  Warton,  fcil.  IV.  vol,  I.  p.  122. 

rity 
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rity,  be  fallen  upon  by  both  poets  accidentally, 
as  natural  appearances  might  be,  which  lie  ex- 
pofed  and  obvious  to  all,  at  all  times."* 

V.  "  Ahhough  Spenfer  H^udied  Ariofto  wlth 
fuch  attention,  infomuch  that  he  was  ambitious 
of  rivalling  the  Orlando  Furiofo  in  a  poem 
founded  on  a  fimilar  plan,  yet  the  genius  of 
each  was  entirely  difFerent.  Spenfer,  amidft  all 
his  abfurdities,  abounds  with  beautiful  and  fub- 
lime  reprefentationsj  while  Ario(to's  ftrokes  of 
true  poetry  bear  no  proportion  to  his  fallies  of 
merely  romantic  imagination.  He  gives  us  thc 
grotefque  for  the  graceful,  and  extravagance  for 
majefty.  He  frequently  moves  our  laughter  by 
the  whimfical  figures  of  a  Callot,  but  feldom 
awakens  our  admiration  by  the  juft  portraits  of 
a  Raphael.  Ariofto's  vein  is  eflentially  difFe- 
rent  from  Spenfer*s  -,  it  is  abfolutely  comic, 
and  infinitely  better  fuited  to  fcenes  of  humiOur, 
than  to  ferious  and  folemn  defcription.  He  fo 
charafleriftically  excells  in  paincing  the  familiar 
manners,  that  thofe  detached  pieces  in  the  Or- 
lando  called  Tales,  are  by  far  the  mofl  fiiining 
pafTages  in  the  poem.  Many  of  his  fimiles  are 
alfo  glarir.g  indications  of  his  predominaiu  i;i- 
clinacion  to  ridicule."-|- 

VI.  "  Fevv  poets  appear  to  have  compofed 

*  Warton,  fsa.  V.  vol.  I.  p.  135,  135.     f  ItiJ.  fe£t.  Vf.  vol,  I.  p. 

N  2  wl:h 
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with  greater  rapidity  than  Spenfer.  Hurried 
away  by  the  impetuofity  of  imagination,  he  fre- 
quently  cannot  find  time  to  attend  to  the  nice- 
ties  of  conftrudionj  or  to  ftand  ftil!  and  revife 
what  he  had  bcfore  written,  in  order  to  prevent 
contradiflions,  inconfiftencies,  and  repetitions. 
Hence  it  is  that  he  not  only  fails  in  the  connec- 
tion  of  fingle  words,  but  of  circumftances;  not 
only  violates  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  of  pro- 
bability,  truth,  and  propriety."* 

VII.  "  Commentators  of  lefs  tafte  than  learn- 
ing,  of  lefs  difcernmcnt  than  oftentation,  have 
taken  infinite  pains  to  point  out,  and  compare 
thofe  paflages  which  their  refpeflive  authors 
have  imitated  from  others.  This  difquifition,  if 
cxecuted  with  a  judicious  moderation,  and  ex- 
tended  no  further  than  to  thofe  pafTages,  which 
are  diftinguiftied  with  certain  indubitablc  cha- 
radters,  and  internal  evidences  of  tranfcription, 
or  imitation,  muft  prove  an  inftrudive  and  en- 
tertaining  refearch.  It  tends  to  regulate  our 
ideas  of  the  peculiar  merit  of  any  writer,  by 
Ihewing  what  degree  of  genuine  invention  he 
pofteflrcs,  and  how  far  he  has  improved  the  ma- 
terials  cf  another  by  his  own  art  and  manner  of 
application.  In  the  mean  time,  it  naturally 
gratifies  every  reader's  inquifitive  difpofiticn. 

*  Warton,  fea.  VII.  vol.  II.  p.  3. 

But 
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But  where  even  the  moft  apparent  traces  of 
likenefs  are  found,  how  feldom  can  we  deter- 
mine  with  truth  and  juftice.  as  the  moft  fenfi- 
ble  and  ingenious  of  modern  crirics*  has  finely 
proved,  that  an  imitation  was  intended  ?  How 
commonly  in  this  cafe,  to  ufe  the  precife  and 
fignificant  expreflions  of  this  delicate  writer, 
do  we  miftake  refemblances  for  thefts  ?"  It 
may  be  more  ufeful  therefore  to  attend  to 
'*  Spenfer's  imitations  of  himfelf.  This  kind 
of  criticifm  will  difcover  and  afcertain  a  poet's 
favourite  images:  it  will  teach  us  how  vari- 
oufly  he  expreflcs  the  fame  thought :  and  will 
explain  difficult  pafiages  and  words."-f- 

**Thus  Spenfcr  particularly  excells  in  paint- 
ing  a5right,  confufion,  and  aftonifhmenr. 

"  Experience  proves  that  we  paint  befl:,  what 
we  have  felt  moft.  Spenfer's  whole  life  feems 
to  have  confifted  of  difappointments  and  dif- 
trefs.  Thefe  miferies,  the  warmth  of  his  ima- 
gination,  and  what  was  its  confequence,  his 
fenfibility  of  temper  contribuied  to  render 
doubly  fevere.  Unmerited  and  unpitied  indi- 
gence  ever  ftruggles  with  true  genius ;  and  a 
refined  taftc,  for  the  fame  reafons  that  it  en- 
hances  the  pleafures  of  life,  adds  uncommon 
tortures  to  the  anxieties  of  that  ftate,    **  in 

*  "  See  a  Difcourfe  on  Poetlcal  Imitations  by  Mr.  Hurd."  f  IbiJ. 
fe(ft.VIiI,  vol.  II,  p.  36j  37. 

N  3  which,'^ 
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which,"  fays  an  incomparable  moralifi,  "  every 
"  virtuc  is  obfcured,  and  in  which  no  condu(^ 
"  can  avoid  reproach  •,  a  Itate  in  vvhich  chear- 
"  fuhiels  is  infcnfibility,  and  dfjeflion  fullen- 
*'  nefs ;  of  vvhich  the  hardfliips  are  vvithout 
**  honour,  and  the  labours  without  reward." 

**  To  thefc  may  be  added  his  perfonage  of  Fcar. 

*'  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Spenfer  has  givcn 
three  large  defcriptions,  much  of  the  fame  na- 
ture;  viz,  The  Bov/er  of  Blifs,  B.  i.  C.  12. 
The  Gardens  of  Adonis,  B.  3.  C.  5.  And  the 
Gardens  of  the  Temple  of  Venus,  B.  4.  C.  10. 
All  which,  though  in  gcneral  the  rame,  his  in- 
vention  has  divcrfified  with  many  new  circum- 
ftances;  as  it  has  likewife  hisMornings:  and 
perhaps  vve  meet  with  no  poet,  who  has  more 
frcquently,  or  more  minutely  at  the  fame  time, 
delineated  the  Morning  than  Spenfcr.  He  has 
introduced  two  hiftorical  gcnealogies  of  future 
kings  and  princes  of  England,  B.  3.  C.  3. 
and  B.  2.  C.  10.  Bcfides  two  or  three  other 
fhorter  fketches  of  Englifli  hiftory.  He  often 
repeatedly  introduces  his  allegorical  figures, 
which  he  fometimcs  defcribes  vvith  very  little 
variation  from  his  firfl  reprefentation;  parti- 
cularly  Difdain,  Fear,  Anger,  and  Danger.  In 
this  poem  we  likewife  meet  with  two  Hells,  B. 
I.  C,  5.  3i.and  B.  2.  C.  7.  21."» 

VVarton,  p.  ^y,  5'3. 

VIII. 
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VIII.  "  In  reading  the  works  of  a  poet  who 
Jived  in  a  remote  age,  it  is  neceiTary  that  we 
fliould  look  back  upon  the  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners  which  prevailcd  in  that  age.  We  (hould 
endeavour-to  place  ourfelves  in  the  writer's  fi- 
tuation  and  circumftances.  Hence  we  fhall  be- 
come  better  enabled  to  difcover  how  his  turn 
of  thinking  and  manner  of  compofing,  were 
influenced  by  familiar  appcarances  and  efta- 
blifhed  objecls,  which  are  utterly  difFerent  from 
thofe  with  which  we  are  at  prefent  lurrounded. 
For  want  of  this  caution,  too  many  readers 
view  the  knights  and  damfels,  the  tournaments 
and  enchantments  of  Spenfer,  with  modern 
eyes;  never  confidering  that  the  encounters  of 
chivalry  fubfifted  in  our  author's  age;  that  ro- 
mances  vvere  then  moft  eagerly  and  univerfally 
ftudicd  ;  and  that  confequently  Spenfer  from 
the  faftiion  of  the  times,  was  induced  to  under- 
take  a  rccital  of  chivalrous  atchievements,  and 
to  become,  in  ftiort,  a  romantic  poet. 

"  Spenfer  in  this  refped:  copied  real  manners, 
no  lefs  than  Homer.  A  fenfibie  hiftorian  ob- 
ferves,  that  "  Homcr  copied  true  narural  man- 
"  ners,  which  however  rough  and  uncultivated, 
*'  will  always  form  an  agrceabJe  and  interefting 
"  pidlure:  but  thc  pencil  of  the  Englifh  poet 
"  (Spenfer)  was  employed  in  drawing  the  af- 
**  fedations,  and  conceits  and  fopperies  of  chi- 
N  4  valry.'* 
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'*  valry."*  This  however  was  nothing  more 
than  an  imitation  of  real  life;  as  miich,  at  leaft, 
as  the  plain  defcriptions  in  Homer,  which  cor- 
refponded  to  the  fimplicity  of  manners  then 
fubfifting  in  Greece. 

'*  Nor  is  it  confidered,  that  a  popular  prac- 
tice  of  Spenfer's  age  contributed  in  a  confidera- 
ble  degree,  to  make  him  an  allegorical  poet. 
We  fhould  remember  that  in  this  age,  ailegory 
was  appliecl  as  the  fubjedl  and  foundation  of 
public  fhews  and  fpedlacles,  which  were  exhi- 
bited  with  a  magnificence  fuperior  to  that  of 
former  agcs.  The  virtues  and  vices,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  rcfpeftive  emblematical  types, 
were  frequently  perfonified,  and  reprefented  by 
living  aftors.  Thefe  figures  bore  a  chief  part 
in  furnifning  what  they  called  pageaunts,-}^ 
"which  wete  then  the  principal  fpecies  of  enter- 

*  Hume's  Hift.  of  Eng.     Tudor,  vol.  IL  1759,  P-  739- 
f  "  Spenfer  himfelf  vvrote  a  fet  of  paceaunts,  which  were  de- 
fcriptions  of  thefe  feigned  reprefentations. 

*'  Cervantes,  whofe  aim  was  to  expofe  the  abufes  of  imagination, 
feems  to  have  lcft  us  a  burlefque  on  pageantries,  which  he  confiderej 
as  an  appendage  of  romance,  pertaking,  in  great  meafure,  of  thc 
Jame  chimerical  fpirit.  This  ridicule  v.-as  pcrfe(5lly  confiflent  with 
the  general  plan  and  purpofe  of  his  comic  hiftory.  See  the  mafque 
at  Chamacho's  wedding,  where  Cupid,  Intereft,  Poetry  and  Libera- 
"ity  are  the  perfonages.  A  caftle  is  reprefented,  called  the  Caftle  of 
Difcretion,  which  Cupid  atiacks  with  his  arrows;  but  Intereft  throws 
a  purfe  at  it,  when  it  immediately  falls  to  pieces,  &c.  D.  Quixote, 
b.  2.  c.  3.  But  under  due  regulation  and  propei'  contrivance  they  are 
i  beautjful  and  ufefuJ  fps^acle," 

tainment, 
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tainment,  and  were  Ihewn,  not  only  in  private, 
or  upon  the  ftage,  but  very  often  in  the  open 
ftreets  fbr  folemnizing  public  occafions,  or  ce- 
lebrating  any  great  event.  As  a  proof  of  what 
is  here  mentioned,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Hoi- 
linfhed's  Defcription*  of  the  "  Shew  of  iMan- 
hood  and  Dcfert,"  exhibited  at  Korwich  beforc 
Quecn  Elizabeth;  and  more  particularly  to 
that  hiftorian*s  account  of  a  TURNEy,+  per- 
formed  by  Fulke  Grevile,  the  Lords  Arundel! 
and  Windfor,  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who  arc 
feigned  to  be  the  childrcn  of  desire,  attempt- 
ing  to  win  the  fortrefs  of  beauty.  In  ihe  com- 
pofition  of  the  laft  fpeftacle,  no  fmall  Ihare  of 
poetical  invention  appears, 

"  In  the  meantime,  I  do  not  deny  that  Spen- 
fer  was  in  great  meafure  tcmpted  by  the  Or- 
lando  Furiofo,  to  write  an  allegorical  poem. 
Yet  it  muft  ftill  be  acknowledged,  that  Spen- 
fer*s  peculiar  mode  of  allegorizing  feems  to 
have  been  diclated  by  thofe  fpe6tacles,  rather 
than  by  the  fidions  of  Ariofto.  In  fafl  Ariof- 
to's  fpecies  of  allegory  does  not  fo  properly 
confift  In  imperfonaiing  the  virtues,  vices,  and 
affediions  of  the  mind,  as  in  the  adumbratiora 
of  moral  doLlrinCjJ  under  the  aftions  of  men 

*  Hol.  Chron.  III,  p.  1297.    f  Exhibited  before  the  Queen  at  Wcft- 
minfter,  ibij.  p,  13 17  et  feq. 

l  "  It  is  obferved  bv  Pluiarch,  that  <*  Allegory  is  thar,  in  which 

oi\e 
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and  women.  On  this  plan  Spenfer^s  allegories 
arc  fometinies  formed :  as  in  the  firft  book, 
where  thc  Red-crofle  Knight  or  a  True  Chrif- 
tian,  deteats  the  wiles  of  Archimago,  or  the 
Devil,  &;c.  &c.  Thefe  indeed  are  ficcitious  per- 
fonages;  but  he  proves  himfelf  a  much  more 
ingenious  allegorifl:,  where  his  imagination 
*'  bodies  forth"  unfubilantial  things,  *'  turns 
them  to  fliape,"  and  marks  out  the  nature,  pow- 
ers,  aid  efFeds,  of  that  which  is  ideal  and  ab- 
ftruifted,  by  vifible  and  extcrnal  fymbols,  as  in 
his  delineation  of  fear,  despair,  fancy,  envy, 
and  the  like.  Ariofto  gives  us  buc  few  fym- 
bolical  beings  of  this  forf,  for  a  pidlurefque 
invention  was  by  no  means  his  talent;  while 
thofe  few,  which  we  find  in  his  poem,  are  fel- 
dom  drawn  with  that  charac^teriftical  fullnefs, 
and  fignificant  exprefllon,  fo  ftriking  in  the 
fantaftic  portraits  of  Spenfer.  And  that  Spen- 
fer  painted  thefe  figures  in  fo  diftind  and  ani- 
mated  a  ftyle,  may  we  not  partly  accounc  for  it 

one  thing  is  related,  and  another  unJerftood."  Thus  Ariofto  re- 
LATES  the  adventuresof  Orlando,  Ro^ero,  Bradamante,  &c.  by  which 
is  uNDEBSTooD  the  conqueft  of  the  paffions,  the  importance  of  vir- 
tue,  aiid  otlier  moral  doftrines;  0:1  vvhich  account  we  may  call  the 
Orlando  a  moral  poem  ;  but  cai;  we  call  the  Fairy  Queen  on  the  whole 
a  moral  poem  ?  Is  it  not  equally  an  hiftorical  or  political  poem  ?  For 
though  itbe,  according  to  its  author's  words,  "  an  allegory  or  dark 
conceit,"  yet  tliat  which  is  couched  cr  underftood  under  this  allegory, 
isthe  hiftoryand  intriguesof  QueenElizahet/s  courtiers;  whichhow- 
ever  are  iatroduced  witli  a  moral  deriga." 

from 
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from  thls  caufe;  Thac  he  had  been  long  habi- 
tuated  to  the  fighc  of  thefe  en^blematical  per- 
ibnages,  vilibly  decorated  with  their  proper  at- 
tributes,  and  a6lually  endued  with  fpeech,  mo- 
tion  and  life? 

*'  From  v^hat  has  been  faid,  I  would  not 
have  it  objcded,  that  I  have  interjced  to  ar- 
raign  the  powers  of  our  author's  invention;  or 
infinuated  that  he  ferviicly  copied  fuch  repre- 
fentations.  All  I  have  endeavoured  to  provc 
is,  that  Spenfer  v/as  not  only  better  qualiiied 
to  delineate  ficlions  of  this  forc,  becaufe  they 
were  the  real  objefts  of  his  Cght;  but,  as  all 
men  are  influenced  by  what  they  ft^,  that  he 
was  prompted  and  induced  to  dclineate  them, 
becaufe  he  faw  them,  efpecially  as  they  were 
fo  much  the  dclighc  of  his  age."* 

"  In  analyfing  the  plan  and  conduft  of  this 
poem,"  (concludes  our  truly  clegant  critic)  "  I 
have  fo  far  tried  ic  by  cpic  rules,  as  to  de- 
monftrate  the  inconveniences  and  incongruities, 
which  the  poet  might  have  avoided,  had  he 
been  more  fludious  of  dcTign  and  uniformity. 
It  is  true  that  his  romantic  materials  claim 
great  liberties ;  but  no  materials  exclude  order 
and  perfpicuity.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count  for  thefe  defefts,  partly  from  the  pecu- 

»  Warton,  II,  p,  87,  95, 

liar 
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liar  bent  of  the  poet's  genius,  which  at  the 
fame  time  produced  infinite  beauties,  and  part- 
ly  from  the  predominant  taftc  of  the  times  in 
which  he  wrote."* 

**  The  bufinefs  of  criticifm  is  commonly  la- 
borious  and  dry ;  yet  it  has  here  more  fre- 
quently  amufed  than  fatigued  my  attention,  in 
its  excurfions  upon  an  author,  who  makes  fuch 
perpetual  and  powerful  appeals  to  the  fancy. 
Much  of  the  pleafure  that  Spenfer  experienced 
in  compofing  the  Fairy  Queen,  muft  in  fome 
meafure  be  fhared  by  his  commcntator -,  and 
the  critic,  on  this  occafion  may  fpeak  in  the 
words,  and  with  the  rapture  of  the  poet. 

The  wayes  through  which  my  weary  fteppes  I  guydc 

In  this  DELIGHTFUL  LAND  OF  FAERIE, 

Are  fo  exceeding  fpatious  and  wyde, 
And  fprinkled  with  fuch  fvveet  varielie 
Of  all  that  pleafant  is  to  ear  or  eye, 
That  I  nigh  ravilht  with  rare  ihoughts  delight, 
My  TEDious  TRAVEL  do  forgctt  thercby: 
And  when  I  gin  to  feel  decay  of  might, 
It  ftrength  to  me  fupplies,  and  cheares  my  dulled  fpright". 

Such  is  Warton's  conclufion,  and  fuch  muft 
be  my  apology  for  the  comparative  length  of 
this  article  concerning  a  writer,  who,  if  imagi- 
nation  is  the  primary  quality  of  poetry,  may 
perhaps  have  a  right  to  bear  away  the  laurel 
from  all  his  rivals. 

#  Warton,  H.  p.  z6S. 

SIR 
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SIR  JOHN   HARRINGTON. 


"  Sir  John  Harrington,  no  lefs  noted  for  his 
"  book  of  witty  epigrams,  than  his  judicious 
"  tranflation  of  Ariofto^s  Orlando  Furiofo.'* 

He  was  a  branch  of  the  ancient  and  noble 
family  of  Harington,*  and  born  about  1561, 
at  Kelfton,  near  Bath,  where  his  family  have 
continued,  till  it  was  fold  to  the  late  Sir  Caefar 
Hawkins,  whofe  grandfon  now  owns  it.-f-    He 


*  John  Harrington,  a  confidential  fervant  of  Hen.  VIII.  probably 
a  younger  fon  of  John  Harington  of  Exton,  Co.  Rutl.  who  died  5  Nov. 
1523,  obtained  Kelfton  by  marriage,  with  Etheldred  Dyngley,  a  na- 
tural  daughter  of  his  fovereign — ColIinfon's  Kiil.  of  Somerfetfhirej 
I.  p.  128. 

James  Harington,  the  celebrated  author  of"  Oceana,"  waseldeft 
fon  of  Sir  Sapcot  Harington,  Kt.  id  fon  of  Sir  J.iraes  Harington  of 
Ridlington  in  Rutlandfhire,  Bart.     He  wasborn  i6ii,  and  diecl  1677. 

f  But  Dr.  Harr ington,  the  poet^s  defcendant,  ftili  lives  at  Balh.  His 
foa  the  Rev.  Henry  Harington,  publilhed  a  few  years  ago  the  "  Niigae 
Antiqu»,"  from  his  anceftor's  papers.  The  oid  manor-houfe  at  Kel- 
fton  ftood  near  the  church,  and  was  eredled  in  15S7,  by  Sir  John  Har- 
ington,  after  a  plan  of  that  celebrated  architedl,  James  Barozzi  of 
Vignola.  This  houfe  Sir  Ca;far  Hawkini  pulled  down,  and  about 
twenty  years  fince  eredted  an  elegant  manfion  fouthward  of  it,  on  an 
eminence  commanding  a  moft  beautiful  varied  profpeil  of  the  fur- 
rounding  country,  the  Avon,  and  the  city  of  Bath.  Fiom  the  point  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  houfe  ftands,  a  fine  lawn,  iuterfperfed  with 

fingl« 
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was  educated  ac  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and 
publiflied  his  tranQation  of  Aripfto  beforc  he 
was  thirry.  He  was  one  of  thofe  Knights,  by 
whofe  cncation  1590,  Lord  Effex  fo  ofFended 
the  Queen,  as  having  incroached  upon  her  pre- 
rogative.*  King  Jarnes  createdhim  a  Knight 
ofrheBath.     He  died  1612,   agcd  51. 

"  In  1599,"  fays  Warton,  "  Sir  John  Har- 
ington  exhibited  an  Englifli  verfion  of  Ari- 
ofto's  Orlando  Furiofo :  which,  although  exe- 
cuted  without  fpirit  or  accuracy,  unanimated 
and  incorredl,  enriched  our  poetry  by  a  com- 
munication  of  new  ftores  of  ficlion  and  imagi- 
nation,  both  of  the  romantic  and  comic  fpecies, 
of  gothic  machinery  and  familiar  manners."-]- 


fingle  trees,  extends  to  the  river,  which  here  forms  a  fine  curve 
through  one  of  the  richeft  vales  in  the  vvorld,  and  is  then  loft  to  the 
eyc  uni.!er  the  hanging  woods,  vvhich  veft  tiie  declivity  of  the  hill  to 
the  fouth  anJ  vveft — The  old  iioufs  huilt  by  John,  and  finifhed  by 
his  fon  Sir  Jolin,  vvas  conftruifleJ  as  a  proper  reception  for  Q^Efiza- 
beth  dnrin^  a  fummer's  excurfion,  vvho  here  vifited  her  godfon  in  her 
way  to  Oxford,  1591.     Collinfon  ut  fupra. 

*  Refieiflions  on  the  Pecrage  ut  fi;pra,    p.   124,  in   the  lift  of 
Kiiishts,  No.  361.     t  H.ft.  of  Paetry,  IJI,  p.  485. 


EDMUND 
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EDMUND    FAIRFAX. 


"  Edmund  Fairfax,  one  of  the  moft  judi- 
*'  cious,  elegant,  and  haply  in  his  time,  moll 
*'  approved  of  Englifh  Tranflatours^  both  for 
'*  his  choice  of  fo  worthily  extoll'd  a  heroic 
"  poet  as  Torquato  Taflb;  as  for  the  exadnefs 
'*  of  his  vcrfion,  in  vvhich  he  is  judg'd  by  fome 
*'  to  have  approved  himfelf  no  lefs  a  poet  than 
*'  in  what  he  hath  written  of  his  own  genius." 

Fairfax  was  a  fon,  by  fome  faid  to  be  a  na- 
tural  fon,  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  of  Denton,  in 
Yorkfhire.  His  elder  broiher  was  afterwards 
created  a  Scotch  Peer,  and  was  a  weliknown 
General.  While  his  brothers  were  engaged  in 
aflive  and  honourable  employments  abroad, 
an  invincible  modelly,  and  love  of  a  retired 
life  made  our  author  prefer  the  fhady  grovcs 
and  natural  cafcades  of  Denton,  and  the  forefl: 
of  KnareflDorough,  before  all  the  diverfions  of 
court  or  camp.  He  was  very  young,  when  he 
tranflated  Taflx>'s  "  Godfrey  of  Bullaign"  out 
of  Italian  into  fmooth  and  cxcellent  Englifli 
verfe^     He  died  about   1632,    at  his  houfe, 

called 
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called  New-hail,  in  the  parifh  of  FuyftonCj 
between  Denton  and  Knarefborough,  and  lies 
under  a  marble  ftone.  He  wrote  the  hiftory 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  certain  Ec- 
logues,  which  Mrs,  Cooper  (in  her  "  Mufes  Li- 
brary")  tells  us  are  yet  in  MS,  "though,**  fays 
il^e,  *'  by  the  indulgence  of  the  family  ;  I  am 
"  permitted  to  oblige  the  world  witb  a  fpeci- 
-•'  mcn  of  their  bcauties."  He  alfo  wrote  a 
book  called  "  D^monologie,"  in  which  he 
fhews  a  great  deal  of  ancient  reading  and  know- 
ledge.  Ic  is  ftill  in  MS,  and  in  the  beginning 
he  gives  this  chaiader  of  himfclf.  "  I  am  in 
*'  relision  neiiher  a  fantaftic  Puritan,  nor  fu- 
*'  perftitious  Papift,  but  fo  fettled  in  con- 
"  fcience,  that  I  have  the  fure  ground  of  God's 
**  word  to  warrant  all  I  beleive,  and  the  com- 
"  mendable  ordinances  of  our  Englifti  church, 
**  to  approve  all  I  pradice  •,  in  which  courfe 
*'  I  live  a  faithful  chriftian,  and  an  obcdient, 
*'  and  fo  teach  iny  family."*  He  had  fcveral 
children,  fons,  and  daughters,  of  whom  Wii- 
liam  was  a  icholar,  of  the  fame  temper  with 
his  father,  but  more  cynical.  Hc  iranftated 
**  Diogenes  Laertius,  thc  lives  of  the  old  Phi- 
lofophers,"  out  of  Greek  into  Englilh.f 

*  Cibber's  Lives,  I,  p.  224,  225.  f  Bifhop  Atterbury's  "  Epif- 
tolary  Correfpondence,"  in  a  narrative  from  Bryaa  Fairfax,  F.  A.  S- 
— Biogra.  Brit.  V. — New  and  Gen.  Biogra.  Di^,  1798,  VI,  p-  61, 

Dryden 
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t)ryden  introduces  Spenfer  and  Fairfax  al- 
moft  on  a  level  as  ihe  leading  authors  of  their 
limes;  and  feems  even  to  give  the  preference 
10  the  Jatter  in  point  of  harmony.  And  Wal- 
ler  confeflcd  he  owed  the  mufiG  of  his  numbers 
to  him. 

King  James  valued  his  Tado  above  all  other 
Englifh  poetry,  and  King  Charles  in  the  time 
of  his  confinement  iifed  to  divert  himfelf  by 
reading  it. 


R  O  B  E  R  T     G  R  E  E  N. 


*'  Rbbert  Green,  one  of  the  paftoral  Sonnet- 
"  iVIakers  of  Q.  Elizabethj  cotemporary  with 
**  Dr.  Lodge,  with  whom  he  was  aflbciated 
*'  in  the  wriiing  of  feveral  Comedi^rs,  namely, 
"  the  *  Laws  of  Nature/  '  Lady  Alimony,* 
**  '  Liberality  and  Prodigality,'  and  a  Mafque 
*'  called  '  Luminaliaj'  befidcs  which,  he  wrote 
"  alone  the  comedies  of  '  Friar  Bacon  and  Fair 
**  Emme." 

Green  took  his  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Cam- 
bridge,  and  afterwards  ac  Oxford.*    **  He  was 

*  Wood's  f.  p.  135, 

O  at 
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at  this  time,"  fays  Wood,  "  a  paftoral  fonnet- 
maker  and  author  of  feveral  things  which  were 
pleafing  to  men  and  women  of  his  time.  They 
made  much  fport  and  were  valued  among  fcho- 
lars,  but  fince  they  have  been  moftly  fold  on 
ballad-mongers  ftalls."*  He  vvas  among  the 
firft  of  our  poets,  vvho  madc  a  trade  of  litera- 
ture,  and  wrote  for  his  bread.  He  did  not 
want  wit  or  humour,  but  profticuted  his  talents 
to  the  purpofes  of  vice  and  obfcenity,  and  was 
a  libertine  not  only  in  theory,  but  pradlice. 
After  many  years  fpent  in  riot  and  debauchery, 
he  fell  at  laft  into  the  moft  abjedt  penury,  dif- 
eafe,  and  felf-condemnation.  Cibber  has  in-. 
ferted  from  his  "  Groatfworth  of  Wir,"  thc 
lctter  of  remorfe-f  which  he  latterly  fent  to  his 
illufed  and  deferted  wife.  He  died  5  Sept. 
1592,^  of  a  furfeit,  taken  by  eating  pickled 
herrings,  and  drinking  rhenifli  wine  vvith  them, 
at  a  banquet,  at  vvhich  was  prefent  Thomas 
Nafh,  who  was  his  cotemporary  at  Cambridge, 
and  rallies  him  in  his  "  Apology  of  Pierce 
Pennylefs."§ 

Of  his  numerous  works,  Tanner  enumerates 
the  foUowing  titles,  (befides  thofe  abovemen- 

*  Woocl's  f.  I.  p.  135.  t  Butthis  letter  is  aflerted  by  Na(h,  in  his 
«  Apology  of  Pierce  Pennylefs,  1593,  to  be  a  forgery,  Biog.  Dram. 
I.  p.  493.  X  Stsevens's  Shakefp.  1778,  pref,  p.  278— WooU^s  f.  I.  p 
137.    §  Cibber's  Lives,  I.  p.  91. 

tioned. 
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tioned,  in  which  he  had  a  fhare  with  Lodge) 
— I.  Euphues  his  Cenlure  to  Philautas,  Lond. 
1587,  4C0. — n.  A  Quip  Ibr  an  Upftart  Cour- 
tier:  or  aDifpute  between  Velvet  Breeches  and 
Cloth  fireeches,  Lond.  1592,  1620,  4to. — IH. 
His  Mourning  Garment  givcn  him  by  Repent- 
ance  at  the  Funerals  of  Love,  printed  in  the 
city  of  Callipolis,  Lond.  1590,  1616,  410.— 
IV,  Groats  Worth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  Mil- 
lion  of  Repentance,  Lond.  161 6,  410. — V, 
Thieves  falling  out,  True  Men  come  by  their 
Goods:  or  the  Bellman  wanteth  a  Clapper,  ^to. 
« — VL  Philomela,  thc  Lady  Fitzwalter's  Night- 
ingale,  Lond.  16 15,  ^to. — VII.  His  Nufquam 
fera  eft  :  or  a  Treatife  deciphering  thofe  parti- 
cular  Vanities  that  hinder  youthfull  Gentlemen 
from  attaining  to  their  intended  Perfeflions, 
Lond.  1607,  4to. — VIII.  The  Hiftory  of  Frier 
Bacon  and  Frier  Bunguy.— IX.  Green*s  Ghoft: 
Haunting  Conny  Catchers,  Lond.  1626,  ^to. 
— X.  Planetomachia ;  or  the  firft  part  of  the 
General  Oppofition  of  the  Seven  PlaaetSj  Lond. 
1585,  4to. — XI.  Mamiliia-,  the  kcond  part  of 
the  Triumph  of  Pallas,  wherein  with  perpetual 
fame  the  conftancy  of  gentlewomen  is  canon- 
ized,  &c.  Lond.  1593,  4to.  tranftated  from  the 
Italian.— XII.  The  Royal  Exchange,  contayn- 
ing  fundry  Aphorifms,  Lond.  1590,  ^to. — XIII. 
The  Spanifh  Mafquerade,  defcribing  the  pride, 
O  2  &c. 
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&c.  of  that  nation,  Lond.  1589,  4to. — XIV* 
The  Tritameron  of  I.ove,  Lond.  1584,  410.— 
XV.  Ciceronis  Amorcm,  wherein  is  difcourfed 
the  prime  of  Cicero's  worth,  Lond.  1639,  ^to. 
— XVL  Ncws  both  from  Heaven  and  Hell, 
prohibited  at  firfl:  for  writing  of  books,  and 
banifhed  at  the  lall,  for  difplaying  of  Coney- 
catchers,  Lond.  1593,  4to. — XVIL  His  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Funcral  Sermon  of  P.  Gregory 
XIII.  Lond.  1585.— XVIII.  Green's  Funcrals 
in  XIV  Sonnets,  by  R.  B.  gent.  Lond.  1594, 
4to. — The  tenth  fonnet  is  a  catalogue  of  his 
works,  moft  of  which  are  menticned  above : 
the  reft:  are,  Camilla :  the  card  of  Fancy :  Me- 
nophen.  Metamorphofis :  Orpharien,  King  of 
Denmark  :  Cenfure :  Difputation.* 

But  the  compiler  of  the  Biographia  Drama- 
tica  enumerates  as  his  undoubted  compofition^, 
—XIX.  The  Hiftory  of  Orlando  Furiofo,  one 
o£  the  tvvelve  peers  of  France,  4to.  1594. — 
XX.  The  Scottifhe  Story  of  James  the  Fourthe 
flaine  at  Floddon,  intermixed  with  a  pleafant 
comedie,  prefented  by  Oleron,  King  of  the 
Fairies,  1599 ;  entered  at  Stationer's  Hall, 
1594.— XXI.  The  Hiftory  of  Jobe,  N.  P. 
Which  had  been  in  the  pofreflion  of  Mr.  War- 
burton, 

*  Tanner's  Bibl.  p.  340.  • 

A.  Wood 
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A.  Wood  fays,  he  wrote  againft,  or  at  leafl: 
refie<5led  upon  Gabriel  Harvey,  in  feveral  of  his 
writings;  whercupon  Harvey,  not  able  to  bear 
his  abufes,  inhumanly  trampled  on  him  after 
he  vvas  laid  in  his  grave.* 

The  following  lines  are  extrafled  from  a 
pamphlet  publifhed  by  Gabriel  Harvey  after 
Green's  death,  entitled  *'  Foure  Letters,  and 
certaine  Sonnets :  efpecially  touching  Robert 
Greene  and  other  parties  by  him  abufed,  ^to. 

1592." 

Robertus  Greene,  utriufque  Academis  Ar- 
tium  Magiiter,  de  Seipfo. 

"  Ille  ego,  cui  rifiis,  rumores,  fefl;i,  iniellse, 

"  Vana  libellorum  fcriptio,  vita  fuit: 
*'  Prodigus  ut  vidi  ver,  aeftatenique  furoris, 

**  Autumno,  atque  Hyemi,  cum  cane  dico  vale. 
*<  lagenii  builam ;  plumam  artis;  fiftuiam  amandij 

**  Ecquse  non  mifero  plangat  amore  tono  ?"-j' 


THOMAS    LODGE. 


"  Thomas  Lodge,  a  Dodor  cf  Phyfic,' 
**  who  flourifht  in  Q^  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
•'  was  one  of  the  writers  of  thofe  pretty  old 

*  Wood's  f.  1, 137.     t  Blos.  Dram,  I.  p.  199. 

O  3  **  paflioral 
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•'  paftoral  fongs,  whicli  were  very  much  the 
**  flrain  of  thofe  times.'* 

He  was  defcended  from  thofe  of  his  name  m 
Lincolnlhire;  became  a  member  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford  about  1573,  and  v/as  foon  diftin- 
guiftied  for  his  poetical  talents.  After  taking 
one  dtgree  in  arts,  he  left  it  for  the  metropolis, 
where  he  bccame  celebrated  for  his  fatirical 
powers.  But  not  chooftng  to  truft  to  the  barren 
refources  of  the  laurel,  he  applied  himfelf  ftre- 
nuoufly  to  phyfic,  and  obtained  great  praflice, 
efpecially  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  whofe 
perfuafion  he  was  fuppofed  to  be.  He  exercifed 
this  profefllon  in  Warwick-lane,  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  and  afterwards,  on 
Lambert-hill,  and  removed  thence  a  little  before 
his  death,  to  the  parifti  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
inOld-Fifti-ftreet,  where  he  died,  (of  theplague» 
ic  is  fuppofed)  in  September  1625*. 

Of  the  four  dramatic  pieces  mentioned  under 
the  charader  of  Green,  (who  is  faid  to  have  af- 
fifted  in  their  compofition)  it  has  fince  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  three  are  printed  anonimoufty,  and 
the  laft  was  written  on  a  particular  occafion, 
vvhich  concurred  two  years  after  Lodge's  deacha 
and  thirty-five  after  that  of  Greenf . 

Befides  thefe,  Lodge  wroce,  I.  Alarm  againft 

*  Wood's  Ath.  I.  p.  498.    f  Nctv  and  Gencral  Biogr.  I>i<S.  vol.  IX. 
p.  394.    See  alfo  Biog.  Drara, 

Vfurersa 
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Ufurers,  containing  tried  experiences  againft 
worldly  abufes,  Lond.  1584. — II.  Hiftory  of 
Tribonius  and  Priferia,  with  Trutii's  Com- 
plaint  over  England. — Ili.  Euphues  Golden 
Legacy*. — IV.  VVounds  of  civil  War,  a  tra- 
gedy,  1594,  4to. — V.  Looking-glafs  for  Lon- 
don  and  England,  a  tragi  come^dy,  1598,  (af- 
fifted  by  Robert  Green), — VI.  Treatife  of  the 
PJague,  containing  thenature,  figns  and  acci- 
dents  of  the  fame,  &c.  Lond.  1603,  4^0.-^ 
VII.  Countcfs  of  Lincoln's  Nurfcry,  Oxf. 
1622,  in  tvvo  or  three  fheets,  in  ^ro. — VIII. 
Treatife  in  Defence  of  Plays. — IX.  He  tranf- 
lated  into  Englilh,  Jofephus's  Hiftory,  or  Anti- 
quities  of  the  Jevvs,  Lond.  1602,  1609,  '62Q, 
&c,  fol. — X.  The  Works  both  moral  and  natu- 
ral,  of  Luc.  An.  Seneca,  Lond.  1614,  1620, 
fol.  &c.f 


JOHN    LILLY. 


**  John  Lilly,   a  writer  of    feveral  old-fa- 
!'  fhioned  Comedies  and  Tragedies,  which  have 

*  "  Rofalynde  orEuphues  goIJen  Legacy",  on  which,  Shakefpeare's 
*'  As  You  like  it"  is  faid  to  be  foundeil,  has  been  lately  reprinted  from 
the  edition  of  1590,  coliated  with  thatof  1623,  in  "  Harding's  au- 
cientand  modern  Mifcellany,  or  Shakefpearean  Mufcuiu,"  1794. 

t  V/ooa's  Ath.  I.  p.  49S.     Cibb.  Lives,  L  p.  166. 

O  4  been 
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^'  been  printed  together  in  a  volume,  and  might 
'*  perhaps  when  time  was,  be  in  very  good  re- 
«'  qucft,  namely,  Endymion,  The  Woman  in 
«*  the  Moon,  Midas,  Mother  Boniby,  Galatea, 
*'  Sapho  and  Phao,  Comedies,  a  Warning  for 
**  fair  Women.'* 

JoHN  LiLLY  or  Lylie,*  was  born  in  the 
wilds  of  Kent  about  1553,  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  1569— A.  B.  1573.  ^-  M.  1575. 
On  fome  difguft  he  removed  to  Cambridge, 
whence  he  went  to  Courr,  and  attradling  the 
notice  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  had  fomc  expefta- 
tions  of  the  poft  of  mafter  of  the  Revels,  but 
was  difappointed.  It  is  not  known  when  he 
died,  but  he  was  living  in  1597.  "  ^^  was 
reputed,"  fays  Wood,-f-  '*  a  rare  poet,  witty, 
comical,  and  facetious."  The  foUowing  is  the 
correcfl  lift  of  hls  plays. 

L  Alexander  and  Campafpe,  a  Tragi  Com, 
4to.  1584.  IL  Endimion,  Com.  ^to.  1591.  III. 
Sappho  and  Phaon,  Com.  4to.  1591.  IV.  Ga- 
latca,  Com.  ^to.  1592.  V.  Mydas,  Com.  410. 
1592.    VL  Mother  Bonibye,  Com.  ^to.  1594. 

VII.  Woman  in  the  Moon,  Com.  ^to.  1597. 

VIII.  Maid   her   Metamorphofis,    410.    1600/ 

IX.  Love  his  Metamorphofis,  Dram.  Paft.  410. 


*  William  Lilly,  the  grammarian,  was  a  native  of  OJiam,  in  Hampi 
ShirSf  and  4ied  1532.    f  Ath.  l,  p.  295. 
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r5oi.--Six  of  thefe  were  reprinted  in  Oft.  1632, 
by  Henry  Blount,  Efq.  (who  was  afterwards 
knighted*)  under  the  title  of  "  Court-Come- 
dies."  Befides  thefe  plays,  Lilly  was  author  of 
"  Euphues  and  his  England;  containing  his 
voyage  and  adventures,  mixed  with  fundry 
pretty  difcourfes  of  honeft  love,  the  defcription 
of  the  country,  the  court,  and  the  manner  of 
that  \([e"  &c.  Lond.  1580,  and  82,  in  two 
parts,  in  a  large  8vo. — 1597,  4to.  1606,  1636, 
4to.-f  "  Euphues :  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,  or 
the  Delights  of  Wit  in  Youth,  &c."  Lond. 
1581.  4to.  correfted  and  amended,  Lond.  i6d6, 
1623,  1630,  4to.  This  was  confidered  as  aa 
attempt  to  reform  and  purify  the  Englifli  lan- 
guage.  For  Blount  fays,  *'  Our  nation  are  m 
his  debt  for  a  new  Englifh,  which  he  taught 
them :  Euphues  and  his  England,  began  firll 
that  languagci  a!l  ourladies  were  his  fcholars^ 
and  that  beauty  at  court  which  could  not  parley 
Euphuifme  (that  is  to  fay)  who  was  unable  to 
converfe  in  that  pure  and  reformed  Englifii, 
which  he  had  formed  his  work  to  be  the  ftandard 


*  Could  this  be  Sir  Henry  Blount  oF  Tittenhanger,  the  traveller 
and  author  of  a  "  Voyage  tothe  Levant,"  who  was  knighted  1639? 
Cibberj  on  wliat  authority  I  know  not,  calls  him  "  Mr.  Blount,  a 
gentleman  who  has  raade  himfelf  known  to  the  worW  iiy  {eveul 
pieces  of  his  own  writing,  as  "  Horae  Subfecivac,"  his  "  Microcof. 
niography,"  l(c.— Cibb.  Lives,  L  p.  1 10,    f  Tanner,  p.  493, 


of. 
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of,  was  as  little  regarded  as  ilie  which  now  there 
fpeaks  not  French."  But  nocwithftanding  this 
praife,  the  work  is  faid  to  be  written  in  an  un- 
jiatural  and  affcded  jargon,  which  corrupted 
the  language  of  the  age  with  miferable  pedan- 
tries.*  -j- 


T  H  O  M  A  S     N  A  S  H.J 


*'  Thomas  Nalh,  one  of  thofe  that  may  ferve 
"  to  fill  up  the  catalogue  of  Englifli  Dramatic 
*'  Writerrs  :  hismention'd  Comedies  are  "  Sum- 
"  mer's  laft  Will  and  Teftament,"  and  "  See 
«•  me  and  See  me  not."  , 

Nash  was  a  native  of  LeoftofF  in  Suffolk  : 
he  was  educated  at  St.  John's  Coilege,  where  he 
became  A.B.  1585.  h  appears  probable  by 
the  fpirit  and  fentiments  of  his  "  PiercePenny- 
iefs,"  that  he  afcerwards  met  with  fevere  difap- 
pointments  in  the  world,  which  from  the  cha- 
rader  of  his  comrade  Greene,  it  is  moft  likely^ 

*  See  Cibb.  Lives,  ut  fupr.  and  Biog.  Dram.  I.  p.  190.  f  Lilly 
wrote  alfo  againft  Martin  Marprelate.  the  "  Preface  to  Mr.  Thomas 
\Vatfon's  paffionate  Century  of  Love."  Tann.  p.  493.  +  Cibber  by 
51  flrange  mif^ake,  hasplaced  N.ifti  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

arofe 
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arofe  from  his  own  indifcretions,  Ile  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  have  died  about  1600.  Wood  fays, 
he  was  a  great  fcoffcr,  and  the  antagonill*  of 
Gabriel  Harvey,  with  whom  he  v/as  engaged  in 
a  moft  virulent  paper  war,  particularly  in  his 
tracl  entitled,  "  Have  with  you  to  SafTron- 
Walden."  The  proper  titles  of  his  Dramaiic 
Performanccs  are,  I.  Dido,  Queen  of  Carlhage.f 
Trag.  4to.  1594.  H.  Summer's  laft  Wiil  and 
Teftament,  Com.  410.  1600.  III.  The  Ifle  of 
Dogs,  Com.  not  publifned.  In  the  latter  period 
of  his  life,  he  publiihed  a  pamphlet,  called, 
*'  Chrift's  Tears  over  Jerufalem,"  in  which  hc 
laments  his  former  courfes.  From  an  extrad 
from  his  *'  Pierce  Pennyiefs,"  in  Cibber's  Lives, 
it  would  feem  as  if  he  wrote  wich  confiderable 
eafe,  harmony,  and  energy  :  but  Maione  fays, 
that  "  of  all  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Qiiceii 
Elizabeth,  Nafhe  is  the  moft  iiceniious  in  his 
language;  perpetually  diftorting  v«'ords  from 
their  primitive  fignification,  in  a  manner  oftea 
puerile  and  ridiculous,  but  more  frequently  in- 
comprehenfible  and  abfurd,  His  profe-works, 
if  they  were  colleded  together,  would  perhaps 
exhibit  a  greater  farrago  of  unintelligiblejargon, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  produftions  of  any 
author,  ancient  or  modern."J 

•  Faft.  I.  p.  128.     t  Affifted  by  Marlow.     §  Stcevens's  Slnkfp. 
J778,  pref.  225. 

Gabriel. 
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Gabriel  Harvey  was  rather  a  Latin  than 
an  Englifh  poet :  but  there  is  mention  of  his 
•^  Englilh  Hcxameters,*'*  in  his  correfpondence 
with  Spenfer,  of  whom  he  was  an  intimate 
friend.  He  was  a  native  of  Saffron-Walden  m 
Eflex  i  his  father,  according  to  Nafh,  having 
been  a  rope-maker  there.  He  wasfirft  educated 
at  Chrift  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity-Hall,  where  he  had  the  cha- 
rafler  of  an  excellent  orator  and  poet :  and  in 
his  elder  years  he  applied  to  aftrology,  in  which 
he  attained  to  much  celebrity.  It  was  in  his 
**  Advertifement  for  Pap-hatchet  and  Martin 
Marprelate,"  that  he  tramp]ed  on  Greene's  me- 
mory,  which  broiight  him  under  the  rod  of  T, 
Nafli.  He  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  Gabriel 
Harvey,  LL.  D.  who  died  in  1630,  when  he 
muft  have  beer.  nearly  90  years  old.f 


»  Lettersatthe  end  of  Spenfer's  poems,  printedfor  Tonfon,  1750, 
Duod.  vol.  VI.  p.  305  "  I  like  your  Englifti  Haxameters  fo  well," 
fays  Spenfer,  «  that  I  alfo  enure  my  pen  fometimes  in  that  kind," 
&c. — See  alfo  p.  310. 

f  Wood's  Faft.  I.  p.  iz8,  129.    Tann,  Bibl.  p.  383. 
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THOMAS    PRESTON. 


"  Thomas  Prefton,  the  a^jthor  of  Cambifes 
"  King  of  Perfia,  a  Tragi-comcdy." 

This  obfcure  writer  ought  to  havc  found  an 
carlier  place  in  this  compilation,  had  he  not  been 
overlooked.  He  was  Fellow  of  King^s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  LL.  D.  and  Mafter 
of  Trinity  Hall.  In  1564,  at  theentertainmenc 
of  Q^  Eiizabcth  at  thcir  Univerfity,  he  aded  fo 
well  in  thc  tragedy  of  Dido,  a  Latin  play  by 
John  Ritwife,  as  to  obtain  a  penfion  of  20I.  a 
year  from  her  Majcfty.* 


THOMAS      KID. 


*'  Thomas  Kid,    a  writer  that  feems  to  have 
*'  been  of  prctty  good  efteem  for  verfifying  in 

*  Biog,  Vrzm,  I.  p,  361, 

"  for- 
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**  former  times,  being  quoted  amongfl  fome  of 
*'  the  more  fam'd  poets,  as  Spenfer,  Drayton^ 
*'  Danielj  Lodgc,  &c.  with  whom  he  was  either 
"  cotemporary  or  not  much  later.  There  is 
*'  particularly  remembered  his  tragedy  Cor- 
«  nelia.'* 

The  circumfrances  of  this  author*s  life  are 
^vholly  unknown.  He  feems,  like  the  generality 
of  poets,  to  have  been  poor,  and  probably  died 
about  1594,  or  1595.  '^^^^  comipiler  of  the 
Biographia  Dramatica  fays,  he  was  the  conftanc 
object  of  ridicule  amongft  his  cotemporaries  and 
immediate  fucceflbrs.*  The  tragedy  of  Cor^ 
nelia  was  printed  in  1584,  and  is  reprinted  in 
Dodfley's  Collec^ion  of  Old  Plays.  He  alfo 
wrote  "  The  Spanifh  Tragedy,  or  Hieronimo 
is  mad  again,  410.  1603.  But  a6ted  probably 
before  1590.  This  is  allo  in  Dodf.  Coll.  He 
is  conjedlured  to  have  been  the  author  of  "  So- 
lyman  and  Perfeda,"  a  Trag.  ^to.  1599.^ 


THOMAS    STORER. 


*'  ThomasStorer,oneof  ihe  writers  of  Queen 

«  I.  p.  276,        f  Bios.  Dram,  I.  p.  276- 

«  Elf* 
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*'  Ellzabeth*s  time,  of  thofe  paftoral  Airs  and 
"  Madrigals,  of  whlch  we  have  a  Colledtion  in 
**  a  book  called  England'5  Helicon.'* 

He  v/as  fon  of  John  Storer,  a  Londoner,  and 
ele(5led  ftudentof  Chrilt-Chiuch,  Oxford,  abouc 
1587,  and  became  A.  M.  when  he  had  thefame 
of  excellent  poetical  talents,  v/hich  were  not 
only  exhibited  in  verfcs  before  the  books  of 
many  members  of  t!ie  Univerfity,  but  in  his 
poem  entitled  "  the  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas 
Wolfey,  Cardinal  *,  divided  into  three  parts ; 
his  afpiring;  triumph  ;  and  death.  Lond.  1599, 
in  10  flieets  in  ^to.  He  is  particularly  com- 
mended  by  his  friend  Charles  Fitzgeffrey*  for 
this  work.  He  alfo  obtained  great  credit  from 
thofe  little  poems  alrcady  mentioned,  which  af- 
terwards  found  their  way  into  **  England*s  He- 
licon."  He  died  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Michael 
Bafinghaugh,  London,  in  Nov.  1604,  ^nd  had 
his  memory  celebrated  by  many  copies  of  verfes 
on  his  death.-f 

*  Fn  Affanis,  &c.  Oxon,  1601.  Ub.  I;      f  Wooirs  Ath.  I,  p.  326,  327, 
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THOMAS    WATSON. 


*'  Thomas  Watfon,  a  cotemporary  imitatof 
•'  of  Sir  Philip  Sidny,  together  with  Barthol- 
"  mew  Young,  Do(5lor  Lodge,  and  feveral 
*'  others,  in  that  paftoral  ftrain  of  poetry,  in 
•*  fonnets  and  madrigals  already  mentioned,'* 

He  was  a  native  of  London,  and  educated  at 
Oxford,   where   he  applied   all   his  fludies    to 
poetry  and  romance,  in  which  he  obtained  an 
honourable  name.     H°nce  he  returned   to  the 
metropolis,  where  he  (ludied  the  law.  He  wrote 
1.  a  Latin  Eclogue  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Francis 
WaUingham.  Lond.  1590,  4I0.  in  two  fneets. 
II»  AmintcE  Gaudia,  in  hexameter  verfes.  Lond. 
1592.   410.  in. '^^'-«^c/xraGiav,   or  the  Pafiionate 
Century  of  Love.  Lond.  ^to.  Ic  confifts  of  100 
copies  of  Love-verfes. — Of  this  and  the  foUow- 
ing  v;orks  of  Watfon,  I  fliall  give  the  ingenious 
account  of  T.  P.  [in  whom  I  think  I  recognize 
a  moft  accompliOied  poet,  and  accurate  biogra- 
pher]  publiftied  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
vol.  Ixviii.  p.  668,   for  Auguft  1798. — "  Thefe 
amatory  poems  of  Watfon,  which  led  Mr.  Stee- 
vens  to  pronounce  him  an  older  and  much  more 

clegann 
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clegant  Sonnetteer  than  Shakefpeare,  are  *'  di- 
"  vided  into  two  parts,  whereof  the  firll  expref- 
"  feth  the  author's  fufferance  in  love;  the  lat- 
"  ter  his  long  Farewell  to  Love  and  all  his 
"  Tyrannie  compofed,"  the  title  add?,  *'  by 
"  Thomas  Watfbn,  gentlcman,  and  publiflied 
"  at  the  requeft  of  certaine  gentlemen  his  very 
*'  Frendes." — No  date,  but  entered  on  the  Sta- 
tioners  books  in  158  r,  under  the  title  of  "  Wat- 
fon's  Paflions,  manifefl:ing  the  true  Frenzy  of 
Love."  Among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the 
Britifti  Mufeum  is  a  prefentation  copy  of  the 
fame  work  with  the  following  diverfity  of  title  : 
"  A  Looking-Glafl^e  for  Loovers:  wherein  are 
**  conteyned  two  fortes  of  amorous  paflions; 
**  the  one  exprefllng  the  trewe  efl:ate  and  per- 
**  turbations  of  hym  that  is  overgon  with  love ; 
**  the  other  a  flait  defyance  to  Love  and  all  his 
*•  Lawes."  This  copy  contains  78  fonnets,  a 
latin  epilogue,  and  an  introduftory  poem  "  Au- 
thoris  ad  libellum  fuum  Protrepticon."  Twenty- 
two  fonnets  are  added  in  the  printed  copy,  which 
is  dedicated  to  Edward  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxen- 
ford,  and  has  commendatory  verfes  by  G.  Buck, 
T.  Acheley,  C.  Downhalus,  M.  Roydon,  and 
G.  Pcelc.  A  quatorzain  of  the  author's  thus 
begins', 

«  My  Httle  booke,  goe  hye  thee  hence  avvay, 
Whofe  price  (God  knows)  will  countervaile  no  parte 
Of  paines  J  tooke  to  make  thee  what  thou  arte.'.' 

P  Sed 
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Sed  tempcra  rr.utantur  ;  for  the  price^  wiiich 
originally  miglu  be  Jixptnce^  has  aiJv^anced  to 
5I.  los.     [Stc  Dr.  Farmer'.s-^=   Sale  Catalogue.] 

Wa.tfon  in  his  Ibnnets  has  made  free  ufe  of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian  and  French  poets,  buc 
with  handfome  and  liberal  acknovvledgment  for 
afiiflance  derived.  Wood  has  omitted  to  men- 
tion  that  Watfon's  Latin  eclogue  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Francis  Walfingham,  was  ftiled  "  Mcli- 
ba^us,'*  and  (confounding  the  poet  with  the  di- 
vine,  as  Mercs  had  done  before)  he  has  given 
much  credit  to  Vv  atfon,  Bifliop  of  Lincohi,  for 
tranflating  the  "  Antigone"-!  of  Sophccles, 
which  waspublifiied  by  our  author  in  1581,  and 
is  thus  alluded  10  beforeone  of  his  love-fonnets. 

"  For  his  fenfe  in  this  place  he  is  very  like 
"  untohimfelfe,  in  a  theame,  deduded  out  of  the 
"  bowelles  of  Antigone  in  Sophocles,  v^hich  he 
"  lately  tranflated  into  Latine,  and  pubiiflied  in 
"  print."     Prelim.  to  fon.  79. 

Before  his  firfc  funnct,  Watfon   fpeaks   cf   a 

*  Dr.  Farmer's  L.brnry  fold  for  2210I.  anJ  his  pidlures  for  500I. 
Tlie  vvhole,  it  isefiimateil,  wns  originally  purchafed  by  tlie  Doflor  for 
a  fum  much  under  500!. — Gent.  Mag.  Aug.  1798.  vol.  Ixviii,  p.  720. 

•|»  See  Faft.  Oxon,  I.  p.  82.  From  Afcham's  Scholemafler  1571, 
andHarvey's  letter  to  Spenferdated  1579,  it  appears  that  Thomas 
Watfon,  Mafter  of  St.  John*s  CoHcge,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  had  compofed  a  tragedy  in  Latin,  called  "  Ab- 
folon,"  uhence  the  origin  of  VVood's  miflake.  But  the  Bifhop  did  not 
fuffer  his  vvork  to  be  printed  "  becaufe  in  locis  paribus,  anapseltux 
wastvvice  or  thrice  ufed  inftead  of  iambus," 

work. 
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vvork,  which  he  wrote  long  fince,  "  De  Remedio 
Amoris,"  and  lately  perfeded  to  the  good  liking 
of  many  that  had  feen  and  pernfed  it,  though 
not  fiilly  to  his  own  fancy,  which  caufed  hini 
*'  as  yet  to  kepe  it  backe  from  the  printe."  Be- 
fore  another,  he  fpeaks  of  being  bufied  in  tranf- 
lating  Petrarch's  Sonnets  into  Latin.  In  his 
75thfonnet,  he  "  boroweth  from  certaine  La- 
*'  tine  verfes  of  his  owne,  made  long  agoe  upcn 
**  the  love  abufes  of  Jupiter,  in  a  certaine 
*'  piece  of  worke  written  in  the  commendation 
**  of  women  kinde."  The  feveral  works  here 
fpoken  of,  in  all  probability  never  reached  the 
prefs. 

In  1582,  Watfon  publiihed  *'  Ad  Olan- 
*'  dum  de  Eulogiis  ferenifllmse  noftraj  Eliza- 
*'  bethee  poft  Anglorum  prcelia  cantatis,  De- 
*'  callichon."  [See  Herb.  Typ.  Ant.]  In  158^ 
he  paraphrafed  in  latin  verfethe  *'  Raptus  He- 
lena;"  of  Coluthus  ;  which  in  1587  was  turned 
into  Englifh  rhyme  by  Chr.  Marlow,  the  ini- 
tials  of  whofe  name  are  fubfcribed  to  the  dedi- 
cation  of  Watfon's  **  Amyntss  Gaudia,"  in  the 
title  to  which  work  Watfon  is  (lyled  **  Juris 
ftudiofo."  This  Latin  verfion  of  Tafifo^s  poem 
was  Engliihed  by  J.  T.  in  1594  and  intituled 
**  An  ould  facioned  Love."  Another  tranfla- 
tion  was  made  in  hexameter  verfe  by  Ab. 
Fau.acej  who  fays  in  his  dedication  of  it  to 
P  2  Mary, 
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Mary,  Countcfs  of  Pembroke,  **  I  have  foine- 
**  what  altered  S.  TaiToe^s  Italian,  and  M.  Wat- 
"  fon's  Latine  Amyntas,  to  make  them  boih 
"  one  Englifh."  Nafli  in  his  epillle  before 
Greene's  Menaphon,  thus  fpeaks  of  the  two 
tranflators:  "  Sweete  Mafler  Fraunce,  by  his 
"  excellent  tranflation  of  Mafl:er  Thomas  Wat- 
*'  fon's  fugred  Amyntas,  animated  the  dulled 
**  fpirits  to  high-witted  endevors."  The  niim- 
ber  of  good  poets,  he  adds,  are  very  fmall ; 
"  and  in  trueth,  I  know  not  almofl:  any  of  Jate 
*'  dayes  that  hath  fliewed  himfelf  fingular  in  any 
*'  fpeciall  Latine  poem,  Mafl:er  Watfon  excepr, 
*'  whofe  Amyntas  and  tranflated  Antigonemay 
**  march  in  equipage  of  honour  with  any  of 
*'  our  ancient  poets."  Gabriel  Harvey,  in  his 
**  Foure  Letters  and  certaine  Sonnets"  1592, 
fays,  "  I  cordially  recommend  to  the  deare  lo- 
**  vers  of  the  rnufes,  and  namely  to  the  profef- 
'*  fed  fonnes  of  ihe  fame,  Ab.  Fraunce,  Thomas 
*'  Watfon,  and  the  refl:,  whom  I  afi^edionately 
"  thank  for  their  fl:udious  endevors  commen- 
*'  dably  employed  in  enriching  thcir  native 
*'  tongue." 

In  1590,  was  printcd  '*  The  firfl:  fett  of 
*'  Italian  Madrigalls,  Engiiftied  by  Thomas 
««  Watfon,  Genileman,  not  to  the  fenfe  of  the 
*'  original  dittie^  but  after  the  affeflion  of  thc 
*'  noate:  with  tvvo  excellent  Madrigalls  of  M. 

"  Wm 
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*'  Wm  Byrd's,  compofed  after  the  Italian  Vaine, 
*'  at  thc  requefl:  of  the  faid  Thomas  Watfon." 
Before  thefe  madrigals,  are  two  copies  of  tiatin 
verfrs  by  Watlbn  j  one  addrefled  to  Luca  Ma- 
rer.zio,  a  celcbrated  compofer  ;*  the  other  to 
Roberr  Devereux,  Earl  of  Efl^ex.  A  Latin 
hexafl:icon  is  likcvvile  prefixed  to  Greene's  "  Ci- 
ceronis  Amor,"  flgned  Thomas  Watfon,  Oxon. 
Lnthe  "  Plioenix  Netl"  1593,  are  two  poems 
figned  T.  W.  [i.e.  Thomas  Watfon]  and  thc 
fame  fignature  at  length  is  fubfcribed  to  five 
pafl-oral  pieces  in  "  England's  Helicon"  1600, 
whence  Phillips  has  confidered  him  as  eminent 
in  "  paftoral"— In  Mcres's  "  Wit's  Treafury'* 
1598,  Watfon  is  clafled  with  Harvey,  Leland, 
Newton,  and  others  of  his  countrymen  for 
having  "  attained  good  report  and  honourable 
"  advancemenc"as  a  Latin  poet.  Heisranked 
alfo  amongft;  "  our  bell  for  tragedy  and  paf- 
toral."  And  in  anoiher  picce,  Meres  elegantly 
compliments  him  by  laying,  "  as  Italy  had  Pe- 
trarch,  fo  England  had  Thomas  Watfon."  This 
compliment  however,  might  have  bcen  borrowed 
from  the  following  lines,  which  may  fuitably 
conclude  thefe  notices,  fliould  they  not  already 
be  thought  too  prolix. 


«  "  For  delicioiis  arts  anJ   fweete  invc.uion  in  madrisals,"    lays 
Brathuaite,  «  Luca  .Marenzio  excelleth  all  others."     CompleatGen- 
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*'  A  quatorzain  [by  G.  Buck,  printed  before 
Hekatompathia]  in  commendation  of  Mafter 
Thomas  Watfon,  and  of  his  miftrefs,  for  vvhom 
he  wrote  this  book  of  pafiionat  fonnetes.'* 

*'  The  ftarrs  which  did  at  Petrarch's  birthday  raisce, 

Were  fixt  againe  at  thy  nativity, 

Deftcning  thee  the  Thufcan'spoefie, 
Who  fcard  the  fliies  in  lofty  Quatorzain: 
The  Mufes  gave  to  thee  thy  fatal  vaine, 

The  very  fame  that  Petrarch  had,  whereby 

MadonnaLaure's  fame  is  grovvne  fo  hy, 
And  that  whereby  his  glory  he  did  gaine. 

Thou  haft  a  Laure,  whom  well  thou  doft  commend, 

And  to  her  praife  thy  paffion  fongs  do  tend. 
Yee  both  fuch  praife  deferve,  as  nought  can  fmother. 

In  briefe,  with  Petrarch,  and  his  Laure,  in  grace 

Thou  and  thy  dame  bc  equall,  fave,  percafe, 
Thou  paffe  the  one,  and  Ihee  excells  the  other." 

T.  ?.:i 


WILLIAM    WAGER, 


"  William  Wager,  the  Authour  of  that  old 
"  interlude,  called  '  Tom  Tiler,  and  his  wife  :* 
"  he  alfo  wrote  two  Comedies  '  The  tryal  of 
"  Chivalry,  and  "  The  Longer  thou  liveft, 
"  the  more  fool  thou  art.'* 


*  See  alfo  Gent,  Mag.  vol.jxiii.  p.  904. 


Of 
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Of  chis  author  no  particuiars  arc  known.  He 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Q^  Elizabeth.  The  com- 
pilcr  of  the  Biographia  Drarnatica  mentions 
none  of  his  piays  but  the  laft.* 


VV  I  L  L  I  A  M     Vs  A  P.  N  E  R. 


«*  William  Warncr,  a  good  honefl:  plai:i 
"  writer  of  moral  rules  and  precepts,  in  that 
"  old-farnionedkindofreven-footedverre,which 
^^  yet  fometimes  is  in  ufe,  though  in  different 
"  manner,  that  is  to  fay,  divided  into  two.  He 
"  may  be  reckoned  with  fever.:l  other  wricers 
"  of  the  fame  rims :  i.  e.  Queen  Elizabech*s 
'*  reip-n  ;  v/ho,  though  inferiour  to  Sidny,  Spen- 
"  cer,  Drayton  and  Daniel,  yet  have  been 
"  thought  by  fome  not  unwcrthy  ro  be  remem- 
"  btr'd  and  quoted  ;  nameiy  George  Gafcoigne, 
"  Th,  Hudfon,  John  Markham,  Thomas 
"  Achely,  JohnWeever,  Ch.  Middleton,  George 
"  Turbcrville,  Henry  Conftable,  Sir  Edw. 
"  Dyer,  Thoaias  Churchyard,  Charles  Fitz- 
«*  geoftVy.'* 

*  WooJ's  Ath.  I.p. 461.I.  p.  26-,  263.      Tann.  Bibl.  p.  756. 
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WiLLiAM  Warner  was  a  native  of  War- 
wickfliire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
fpent  his  time  in  the  flowery  paths  of  poetry, 
hiftory  and  romance,  in  preference  to  the  dry 
purfuits  of  logic  and  philofophy,  and  departed 
without  a  degree  to  the  metropolis,  where  he 
foon  became  diftinguiflied  among  the  minor 
pcets.  It  is  faid  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
iife,  he  was  rerained  in  the  fervice  of  Henry 
Carey,  Lord  Hunfdon,  to  whom  he  dedicates 
his  poem.  But  Mr.  Hoole,  the  tranflator  of 
Taflb,  has  communicated  to  the  late  editor  of 
Percy's  Ballads,  the  following  extrad  from  the 
parifli  Regifter  of  Amwell,  in  Hertfordfliire. 

i5o8 — 1609 — "  Mafter  William  Warner,  a 
man  of  good  yeares  and  of  honeft  reputation  ; 
by  his  profeflTion  an  atturnye  of  the  Common 
Pleas  •,  author  of  Albion's  England,  diynge 
fuddenly  in  the  night  in  his  bedde,  wiihout  any 
former  complaynt  or  ficknefl!e,  on  Thurfday 
night  beeinge  the  pth  daye  of  March  j  was  bu- 
ried  the  Saturday  following,  and  lyeth  in  the 
church  at  tlie  corner  under  the  ftone  of  Walter 
Ffader."     Signed  Tho.  Haflall,  Vicarius*. 

This  poet's  great  work  was  his  "  Albion's 
England,"  in  13  books,  commonly  fuppofed  to 
be  flrft  printed  in  1592,  at  Lond.  by  T.  Orwin, 

*  Percy's  Ballads,  ^th  edit,  vol,  ii.  p,  235. 

4to, 
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4to,  in  the  Black  Letcer.*  Ic  is  an  epitome  ot' 
the  Britifh  Hiftory,  and  (according  to  the  edi- 
tor  of  "  the  Mufes  Library"-f-)  written  with 
great  learning,  lenfe,  and  fpirit  ;  in  fome  places 
fine  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  of  vvhich  an  in- 
ftance  is  givcn  in  the  ftory  of  Argentile  and 
Ciiran  ;  a  tale,  which  the  cntic  calls,  full  of 
beautiful  incidenrs  in  the  romantic  tafte,  ex- 
tremely  affeding,  rich  inornament,  wonderfully 
various  in  ftyle  ;  and  in  Ihort  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  paftorals  to  be  rnet  with,  To  whlch 
opinion,  Dr.  Percy  adds,  nothing  can  be  ob- 
jccled,  unlefs  perhaps  an  affcded  quaintnefs  ia 
fome  of  his  expreflions,  and  an  indelicacy  in 
fome  of  his  paft'oral  images.j; 

Warner's  cotemporaries  ranked  him  on  a  le- 
vel  with  Spenfer,  and  called  him  the  Homer  and 
Virgil  ot  their  age.  But  Percy  remarks,  that  he 
rather  refembled  Ovid,  vvhofe  Metamorphofis 
he  feems  to  have  taken  for  a  model,  having  de- 
duced  a  perpetual  Poem  from  the  Deluge  down 
to  the  aera  of  Eiizabeth,  full  of  lively  digref- 
fions  and  entertaining  epifodes.  And  though 
he  is  fon^etimes  harfli,  afi^ed:ed  and  obfcene,  he 
often  difplays  a  moft  charming  and  pathetic 
ftmplicity. 

*  Wart.  Hift.  Poet.  III.  p.  474.  Biit  it  is  entereJ  in  the  Stationer's 
books,  yth  Nov.  1586,— IbiU.  f  173S,  Svo,  hy  Mrs.  Cooper.  l  Per- 
cy's  Ball.  ut  fupr. 

Warner 
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Y/Arner  was  numbered  in  his  own  time  among 
the  refiners  of  the  Englilh  Tongue,  vvhich  "  by 
his  pen"  (Tays  Fr.  Meres,  in  the  fecond  part  of 
\Vit*s  Academy,*)  "  was  much  enriched  and 
gorgeoufly  invefted  in  rare  ornaments  and  re- 
fplendent  habiliments." 

Warner  was  alfo  a  trar.flitor  of  Plautus,  and 
wrote  a  novel  or  rather  a  fuite  of  ftories,  much 
in  the  llyle  of  the  adventures  of  Heliodorus^s 
Ethiopic  Romance,  dedicated  toLord  Hunfdon, 
entitieJ  "  Syrinx,  or  a  Scavenfold  Hiftorie, 
handled  wich  varietie  of  plcafant  and  profitable, 
both  comicall,  and  tragicall,  argument,  newly 
perufed  and  amendcd  by  the  firft  author  W. 
"Warner.  At  London,  printed  by  Thomas  Pur- 
foote,  &c.  i597."i- 

RoBERT  SouTKWELL,  3  cotcmporary  of  War- 
ner,  wasdefcended  from  the  antient  and  hcnour- 
ablefamily  of  Southwell  of  Norfolk,  and  travel- 
ling  abroad  entered  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits. 
Some  years  afcervvards,  returning  to  his  nativc 
country  as  an  agent  of  Popery,  he  was  taken  and 
executed  at  London,  gd  March,  1595.J  He 
wrote,  l.  Epiftle  of  Comfort  to  thofe  Cathoiics, 
who  lye  under  reftraint;  Lond.  1595,  ^'*'^-  ^^*  ^ 
Supplication  toQ^Eliz.  Book.  L — IIL  Epiftle 


*  Ful.  280.  edit.  159S.  f  Wart.  HuT:.  Poet.  Ilt.  'p,  473.  See  alfo 
Warnei's  charader  in  HeaJley 's  Seled  Beauties,  vbl,  I .  p.  Ixiv.  |  Tann.' 
Bibl.  p,  6S3. 

to 
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to  hls  father  to  forfake  the  World, — 8vo.  and 
Lond.  1620,  8vo.  IV.  Sc.  Peter's  Compiimenr, 
with  other  poems,  Lond.  1595,  4to.  and  1620, 
8vo.  V.  Msonice :  or  certain  exceiient  Poems  and 
Spiritual  Hymns :  omitted  in  the  lafl:  impref- 
fion  of  Pv;[er's  Compiaint,  Lond.  1595,  4to.  and 
3620,  Svo.  VI.  Mary  Magdaiene's  Tears,  Ikid, 
Triuinphs  over  Dcath  :  or  a  Confolatory  Epiilie 
for  Afwifled  Minds  in  the  affcfls  of  dy ing 
frienJs,  Lond.  1595,  159(3,  4Co^  publillied  by 
John  TrufTeii.  This  epiftie,  in  profe  and  verfe, 
was  written  for  the  ufe  of  Thomas  Howard,  af- 
terwards  Earl  of  Suffoiiv,  on  thc  death  of  his 
fiiler  Margurct,  Lond.  1620,  8vo.  VII.  Poe- 
mata  Spiritualid,  in  Englilh— De  Myfteriis  in- 
carnationis  Domini,  &:c.* 

There  is  a  moral  charm,  fays  Head!ey,f  in 
ihe  iitiie  pieces  of  Southweil,  that  wiil  preju- 
dice  molt  readers  of  feeling  in  their  favour. 
Boiton,  in  his  Hypercritica  malces  mention  of 
him.  "  Never  muH:  be  forgotten  St.  Peter's 
Complaint,  and  thofe  other  ferious  Poems  faid 
to  be  father  Southvvell's :  the  Engiiih  whereof 
as  it  is  moft  proper,  fo  the  iharpnefs  and  lighc 
of  wit  is  very  rare  in  them."j; 


*  Tann.  ut  fupr.  V/ood's  Atli.  I.  p,  334.  f  Seleil  Beauties, 
II.  p.  151. 

+  Gcorge  Whetflone,  anoLhsr  cotemporary,  already  mentioned,  p. 
1:9,  was  author  of  "  Sevsii  D.r-s  Exercife,  containin^  fo  many  Dif- 

courfes 
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T  H.    H  U  D  S  O  N. 


Of  Th.  Hudson,  whofe  name  is  mentioned 
with  feveral  others,  under  the  charafler  of  War- 
ner,  my  refearches  have  furnifhed  me  with  no 
farther  account.  Some  extrads  from  his  poems 
are  to  be  found  in  "  England's  Parnaflus,  or  the 
Choyceft  Fiovv/ers  or  our  Modern  Poets,  with 
their  poeticall  Comparifons,  Defcriptions  of 
Bewties,  Perfonages,  Caftles,  Paliaces,  Moun- 
taines,  Groves,  Seas,  Springs,  Rivers,  &c. 
whereunto  are  annexed  other  various  difcourfes 
both  pleafant  and  profirable.  Imprinted  at  Lon- 
don  for  N.  L.  C.  B.  and  Th.  Hayes,  1600."  Ic 
is  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  Monfon,  by  the 
author,  who  in  moft  of  the  copies  writes  himfelf 
R.  A.  but  in  one  or  two,  which  T.  Hayward 
(or  rather  Oldys)  mec  with*,  there  is  R.  Allot, 

courfes  coiicerning  Marriage"  about  1590.  Wood'3  Ath.  I.  p.  334. 
Ames  recordi  "  Tlie  Mirour  of  Majeftrates,  by  G.  Whetllone,  if'^^'» 
4to.  printed  for  Richard  Jones.  Hift.  Print.  p.  347.  Warton  had  never 
feen  it,  but  believed  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  \ve!l-kno\vn  Poems 
Tjnder  that  title.     Hift.  Poet.  III.  p.  279. 

*  T.  H3y\vard's  Qiiinteffence  of    Englifti  Poetry,   1740.      Pref. 
p.  viii. 

of 
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of  which  name  there  vvas  a  bookfeller  at  that 
time,  but  it  is  not  knovvn  whether  hs  was  the 
colieclor.  Hovvever  in  a  little  book  of  epigrams, 
by  John  Weever,  printed  in  1599,  (i2mo.) 
Warton  founci  the  foUowing  compliment. 

Ad  Robertum  Allot,  et  Chriftopherum  Miiklletoii 
'  Quicke  areyour  wits,  fhaq^e  your  conceits, 
Short  and  more  fvveet,  your  lays: 
C^iick  but  no  vvit,  fharp  no  conceit, 
Short  and  lcffc  fvveet  m)  praife.' 

This  performance  however,  fays  Eiayvvard, 
(or  his  friend),  "  is  evidently  defeftive  in  fe- 
veral  refpeds."  The  compiler  "  cites  no  more 
than  the  names  of  his  authors  to  their  verfes, 
who  are  mofl:  of  them  now  fo  obfolete,  that  noc 
knowing  what  they  vvrote,  we  can  have  no  re- 
courfe  tQ  their  wori^s,  if  ftill  extant.  And, 
perhaps,  this  might  be  done  defignedly,  to  pre- 
vent  fome,  tho'  not  all,  rcaders  from  dilcover- 
ing  his  indifcrcrion  in  maiming  fome  thoughrs, 
his  prefumption  in  altering  others,  and  his  error 
in  afcribing  to  one  poet  what  had  OQen  wrote  by 
another.  This  artifice,  if  real,  "  lays  he,"  does 
not  prevent  us  from  obferving  his  ill  judgment 
in  the  choice  of  his  authors ;  and  in  his  extrads 
from  them,  his  negligence  in  repeating  the  fame 
pafTagcs  in  ditierent  places,  and  particularly  his 
unpardonahle  hafte  and  irregularity,  in  throw- 
ing  almoft  the  laft  half  of  his  bcok  out  of  its 
alphabetiCal  ordcr,    into  a  coafufed  jumble  of 

topicks 
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topicks  withoiit  oriler  or  method.  This  book, 
bad  as  it  is,  fuggefts  one  good  obfervation  how- 
ever,  upcn  the  uie  and  advantage  of  fuch  col- 
leftions,  which  is,  that  they  may  prove  more 
fuccefsful  in  preferving  the  beft  parts  of  fome 
authors,  than  their  works  themfelves."*  But 
Warton  fays,  that  the  extrads  are  made  with  a 
degree  of  tafte.  And  indeed  froni  this  circum- 
ftance,  and  the  prefervaiion  it  hasgiven  to  paf- 
fages  of  many  fcarce  poets,  whofe  very  names 
might  otherwife  havc  been  buried  in  oblivion, 
the  book  is  very  curious  and  valuable.  The 
follovving  is  the  liil  of  the  poets,  from  whofe 
works  there  are  extracfts. 

James,  Kingof  Scots. 

H.  Howard,   Earl  of  Surrey. 

See  his  charafter,  -  p.     43. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyar,         -  fee  p.     45. 

Mafter  Sackville  [Lord  Buckhurft] 

fee  p.     6f\ 

M.  M.   [viz.]   Mirrour   of  Magi- 

ftrates]  -  fee  p.     67. 

John  Higgins,  -  fee  p.     yy, 

Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford,  fee  p.     S5. 

Thomas  Churchyard,         -       fee  p.     71, 

Abraham  Fraunce,  -       fce  p.   108. 

George  Gafcoigne,  -        fee  p.     94^ 

*  Hayw2rd's,  or  01(.lys's  Pref,  ut  fupr,  p,  viii.  ix. 

Chrif- 
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Chriiiopher  Marlowe, 

Gcorge  Peele, 

George  Turberville, 

Sir  Philip  Sydney, 

Edmund  Spenfer, 

Sir  John  Harrington, 

Edmund  Fairfax, 

Thoirias  Lodge, 

Robert  Greene, 

Thomas  Kyd, 

Thomas  Nafii, 

Thomas  Watfon, 

Thomas  Storer, 
■William  Warner,  ' 
Th.  Fludfon, 

Chriftopher  Mlddleton.  "j 
Thomas  Achelly. 
Thomas  BaClard. 
Charles  FitzgefFrey. 
Matthew  Roydon. 
John  Weever. 
William  Weever, 
Edvvard  Gilpin. 
John  Marfton. 
ThomasDckkar. 
Henry  Conftable. 
Samuel  Daniel. 
Michael  Drayton. 
GcorgeChapraan, 


ARUM. 

212 

fee  p. 

113- 

fee  p. 

131. 

fce  p. 

117. 

fee  p. 

134. 

fee  p. 

148. 

fee  p. 

fee  p. 

fee  p. 

197. 

fee  p. 

J93- 

fee  p. 

203. 

fee  p. 

202. 

fee  p. 

208. 

fee  p. 

205. 

fee  p. 

215. 

fee  p. 

220. 

See  the  follovvina: 
pages. 


John 
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John  Davies. 

Jofhua  Sylvefler. 

William  Shakefpeare. 

Benj.  Jonfon, 

Jarvis  Markham. 

The  extradls  from  Hudfon's  Poems,  are  nu- 
merous  and  full :  and  are  fometimes  noted  to 
have  been  copied  from  fome  tranflations  of  his. 


CHARLES    FITZ-GEFFREY. 


"  Charles  Fitz-GeofFry,  a  poetical  writcrof 
*'  Qiieen  Elizabeth's  reign,  of  fome  ellcem  for- 
*'  merly,  I  judge,  by  that  colleflion  of  choice 
*'  Flowers  and  Defcriptions,  as  well  out  of  his, 
**  as  the  works  of  feveral  others,  the  mofl:  re- 
**  novvned  Poets  of  our  nation  collefled  above 
•'  fixty  years  ago." 

I  infert  Fitzgeffrey's  name  here,  becaufe 
Wood  feems  by  miltake  to  have  attributed  to 
him  the  above  Colledion  by  Allot.  His  words 
are  *'  FitzgefFrey  hatii  made,  as  tis  faid,  a  Col- 
kSlion  of  Choice  Flcwers  and  DefcriptiGns  as  wcll 
out  of  his,  as  the  works  of  feveral  others,  the 
moft:  renowned  Poets  of  our  nation  :  collecled 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  K.  James  I. 

but 
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b'jt  this,  though  I  have  been  many  years  fcek- 
ing  after,  yet  1  cannot  get  a  fight  of  it."*  Fitz- 
geffrey  was  the  fon  of  Alexandcr  Fitz  geofFrey, 
of  a  good  family  in  Cornvyall. — He  becanie  a 
commoner  of  Broadgate-hall  in  Oxford,  in  i  592, 
aged  17,  took  the  degrees  in  Arts,  and  enttred 
inro  orders.  At  length  he  bccame  Rector  of 
St.  Dominick  in  his  own  county,  where  he  was 
efleemed  a  grave  and  learned  divine,  as  he  vvas, 
vvhile  at  the  Univerfity,  an  excellent  Laiin  Poet. 
His  works  are  I.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  ;  which  being  written  in  lofty 
verfe,  while  he  was  A.  B.  he  was  then  callcd 
"  the  high  towering  Falcon."    II.  AfFanise  five 

Epigrammata  lib.  III.  7 

r^       ^     ,■        ,-,         T  r  Oxon.  1601.  in  8vo. 
Cenotaphia      lib.      I.3 

III.  Several  Sermons.  He  died  at  his  parfo- 
Jbnage  of  St.  Dominick,  and  vvas  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  there,  i6^6.-\-f 


*  Ath.  r.  p.  606.  f  Wooil  utAipr.  +  No.  6841,  in  Farmer's  C  i- 
talogue  w.-is  Fitzgeffiey's  "  BkHt.l  Jiirihdny  celebr.-3ted,"  Oxf-;itl, 
i674,4to. 
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CHRI3TOPHER    MIDDLETON. 


"  Charles"  (a  miftake  for  Chriftopher) 
"  Middlecon,  anothcr  of  the  fametime,  or  there- 
*'  about,  of  the  fanie  concernment  in  the  fore- 
"  mentioned  colledion." 

There  are  feveral  extrafts  from  his  Poems  in 
Allot's  Colleclion.  But  I  have  not  been  for- 
lunateenough  to  difcover  any  thing  of  his  hif- 
tory,  or  of  the  tities  of  his  works,  except:  the 
*'  Life  of  Duke  HumDhrv"  i6co.* 


THOMAS     ACHELLY. 


His  name  appears,  like  Middleton's,  with  fe- 
veral  others  under  the  account  of  W.  Warner, 
but  nothing  more  is  faid  of  him.  The  extrafts 
from  him,  in  Allot's  book,  are  very  fhort — and 
I  am  noc  able  to  give  any  further  account  of 
liim.-f 


*  Farmer's  Catalogue,  No.  7208.  f  P.  iS,  26,  51,  68,  74,  lor, 
152,  187,  196,  206,  224,  238,  247,289,303,  305,  308,  313,  319,  442, 
451,456. 

Edward 
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Edward  Gilpin,  whofe  name  does  not  oc- 
cur  in  Phillips's  book,  has  furnilhed  a  few  paf- 
fagesfor  "  Eng1and's  Parnairus,"*  but  his  name 
is  not  recorded  by  Tanner,  nor  have  I  difcovered 
any  other  memorials  of  him. 

M.  RoYDON  lies  under  a  fimilarcloud.  The 
extradls  from  his  poems,  in  the  above  collec- 
tion,  rather  exceed  thole  from  the  other.-^ 


J  O  H  N     W  E  E  \\E  Pv, 


JoHN  Weever,  like  Achelly,  hasr  his  bare 
hame  only  recorded  by  Phillips,  among  the  poets 
of  Queen  Eiizabeth's  reign.  His  book  of  Epi- 
grams  in  1599,  (i2mo.)  has  been  already  men- 
tioned,  and  an  Epigram  addreiTed  to  R.  Allor, 
and  C.  Middleton,  has  been  tranfcribed.  But 
his  works  havc  efc::ped  the  induftry  of  Tanner.^" 

Of  W.  Weever,  1  am  equally  ignoranl,§ 

*    P    67,  I2T,  144,  11[,  223,  251,  2i?I.    f  P.II4,  161,  168,   180,2  61, 

290,319,424,484,456,488.  J  John  Weever^  born  1576,  educated 
at  Qiieen's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  the  induftrious  Colleiilor  of  tlie 
"  Ancient  Funeml  Moiiuments,"  Lcnd.  i63i,fol.  clied  1632,326^56. 
Could  he  be  the  fame  } 

■  In  "  Englar.d'5  ParnafTus"  are  e::trai5ls  from  J.  Weever,  at  p.  Sy 
^h  ^lh  i95i  -?:>  3^0,323.329,  35'S,     €  IbiJ.  p.ij. 

0^2  HENRY 
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HENRY     CONSTABLE. 


Like  the  preceding,  is  nierely  mentioned  by 
Phillips,  under  the  arucleof  V/arner.  Wood 
fays,  he  was  "  a  noted  Engllfh  Poet,  not  un- 
fitly  ranked  with  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  Chancellor 
of  the  mofc  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  a  poetical 
writer,  and  of  good  efteem  in  the  faid  Queen's 
time,  as  living  in  the  ^^th  year  of  her  reign. 
The  faid  Henry  Conflablc,  who  was  born  (or 
at  leaft  defcended  from  a  family  of  that  name) 
in  Yorkftiire,  had  fpent  fome  time  among  the 
Oxonian  Mufes,  was  a  great  mafter  of  the  Eng- 
lifti  tongue  -,  and  there  was  no  gentleman  of  our 
nation  had  a  more  pure,  quick,  and  higher  de- 
livery  of  conceit  than  he  •,*  witnefs,  among  all 
others,  that  Sonnet  of  his  before  the  poetical 
tranflatioij  called  "  The  Furies"  made  by  Kirjg 
James  the  Firft  of  England,  while  he  was  King 
of  the  Scots,  He  hath  alfo  feveral  Sonnets  ex- 
tant,    written  to  Sir  P.  Sydney,  fome  of  which 

*  Sec  Bolton's  opiiiion  hereafter  cited  under  Drayton. 

are 
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are  fet  before  the  Apology  for  Poetry,   written 
by  the  faid  Knight,"* 

Dr.  Birch  thought  him  to  be  the  fime  Mr. 
Henry  Conftable,  who  was  a  zealous  Roman 
Catholicj  and  vvhofe  religion  feems  to  have  oc- 
cafioned  him  to  live  in  a  (tate  of  banifliment 
from  England.  Tnis  perfon  took  occafion  to 
write  to  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon  from  Paris  on  the 
6th  C<5c.  1595,  beginning  his  letter  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  it  had  been  his  own  good  fortune 
once  to  be  beloved.of  the  moft  part  of  the 
virtuous  gentry,  of  his  country  -,  and  that  he 
did  not  think  he  had  dtrervcd  their  evil  liking 
fince.  "  To  you  only,"  lays  he,  "  I  was  never 
"  known.  Howbeic  I  have  had  a  long  defire 
"  to  oftcr  my  fervice  unto  you  for  thofe  reports, 
"  which  I  have  fo  often,  and  in  lo  many  places 
"  heard  of  your  deferts.  It  I  were  as  1  v/as 
*'  once  reputed,  I  fhould  hope  you  would  not 
"  contemn  my  profered  fervice  j  and  as  I  am, 
"  I  dcfpair  not.  I  truft,  I  have  given  my  Lord 
"  of  Efiex  fufficiently  to  undcrftand  the  duti- 
"  ful  affe(5tion  I  bear  to  my  country ;  and  all 
"  my  Catholic  countrymen  that  know  me,  are 
"  witnefles  how  far  I  am  againft  violent  pro- 
"  ceedings ;  and  there  is  nothing  but  my  re- 
*'  ligion  can  prejudice  me;    which  I  cannot 

•  Ath.  I.  p.  14. 

0.3  dif. 
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*'  difldinble,  and  which,  tho'  it  be  not  ap- 
"  proved  by  you,  yet  feeing  you  were  not  re- 
"  puted  of  that  irreligious  fociety,*  which 
"  denieth  the  truth  of  all  particular  religions, 
"  I  muil  needs  think,  that  among  your  ocher 
"  virtuous  ftudies,  you  have  not  omiited  the 
"  care  of  your  fouTs  affairs.  And  if  you  have 
"  entered  into  fuch  holy  inquiries,  and  there- 
"  withal  confidered  the  manner  how  true  Re- 
"  ligion  was  planted  ;  how  it  v;as  prcmifed  to 
"  increafe  and  continue  for  ever  •,  hov/  herefies 
*'  were  foretold  to  arife  •,  hov/  they  did  begin 
**  at  firft  ;  and  how  and  by  whom  they  were 
"  ever  extinguiQied  in  the  end  ;  and  compare 
*'  all  former  divifions  of  religion  with  thofe  of 
*'  our  time,  I  make  no  doubt,  what  clearnefs 
"  foevermany  of  my  countrymen  had  in  their 
*'  bibles,  that  they  Vy^ill  eafily  judgc  thus  far, 
*'  that  an  honefl  man  may  be  a  Catholic,  and 
*'  be  no  fool.  And  further,  I  need  not  write, 
"  becaufe  my  purpole  is  not  to  prove  my  re- 
*'  ligion,  but  to  excufe  myfelf.  Howbeit  if  by 
**  looking  into  the  uncertain  ftate  of  things  to 
*'  come,  by  reafon  of  the  faid  divifion,  you  did 
*'  defire  an  union,  which  neither  by  the  feverity 
"  of  the  laws  againfl  us,   nor  by  the  pradices 


•  Such  a  fociety  has  been  sffirmcd  to  have  fubfifted  during  fome 
part  of  the  reign  of  Q^  Ehzabetli,  and  Sir  Vi'alter  Raleish  has  been 
raaked  among  them,    Bircb, 

Of 
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"  of  onrs  is  to  be  brought  to  pafs,  ic  is  the  thing 
"  in  the  world  I  would  defire  the  mon  to  con- 
"  fer  wich  fo  virtuous  and  fo  wife  a  gentleman 
"  as  you  thereof,  to  whom  I  would  open  the 
*'  way  not  only  to  clcar  all  difficukies  in  the 
*•  caufe  (which  is  too  eafy)  but  of  removing  all, 
which  mighc  make  t!ie  enterprize  fcem  hard 
or  dangerous,  and  of  preventing  all  mifchiefs, 
which  every  way  may  bc  feared  to  foliow,  as 
well  of  obftinacy  in  a  bad  begun  courfe,  as  of 
innovation.  Marry,  feeing,  without  affLirance 
"  of  your  acceptal  of  my  letter,  I  am  too  pre- 
"  fumptuous  to  enter  into  thofe  particularicies, 
"  which  among  the  privatell  friends  fhould  not 
**  be  commitced  to  writing,  I  am  only  to  de- 
"  fire  of  you  to  be  honoured  in  the  rank  of 
"  your  fervants  -,  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
"  write  to  you,  I  refer  it  to  you  to  fet  me  the 
"  bounds  of  ihe  matter  I  ihall  write  of,  and  I 
"  will  not  pafs  them  ;  whereas  the  opinion  of 
**  fuch  a  reader  may  tempt  me  to  write  too 
"  much,  as  I  fear  1  hav^e  done ;  and  therefore 
"  committing  you  to  the  fafe  keeping  of  God 
"  and  his  angels,  I  humbly  leavc."* 

In  Odober  1596,  he  was  at  Roan,  according 
to  a  letter  from  that  place  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewfbury,  who  fays,  '*'  lcll  hefhould  intrude 

*  Birch's  Memoirsof  Q^Eliz.  I.  p,  303, 

0^4  himfclf 
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himfeifinto  his  company,  he  had  defired  Mr. 
Edmunds  to  let  him  know  his  defire  he  fliould 
forbear  either  coming,  wriiing,  or  fending  to 
him,  which  he  had  hitherto  performed."*  But 
there  are  tv/o  letters  by  this  perfon  totheCoun- 
tefs  of  ShrewfDury,'  printtd  by  Mr.  Lodge,  in 
the  firft  of  vvhich  he  intreats  her  interell,  to  pre- 
vent  his  banifnment  from  being  abfolute,  and 
to  get  leave  for  him  to  attend  the  Conftable  of 
Cafliile  to  Spaine,  becaufe  the  King  of  France 
v,'as  his  enemy  :  in  thc  latter,  he  fays,  if  by  her 
favour,  he  can  return  he  "  will  goe  about  to  in- 
"  graft  an  Englifli  humour  into  him  ;  and  if  he 
*'  does  not,  then  may  he  frecly  follow  his  ovvn 
"  natural  difpofition,  and  live  contented  vvith 
"  how  lictle  foever  he  fhall  have,  ferving  no 
*'  other  miftrefs,  but  God  Almighty,  who,"  he 
*'  concludes,  "  I  knovv  will  love  me,  if  I 
"  love  him,  and  in  whofe  company  I  can  be 
*'  when  l  win."f 

He  afterwards  came  privately  to  London,  but 
was  foon  difcovered,  and  imprifoned  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  whcnce  he  wa.s  releafed  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1604.  j; 

Lodge  fays,  he  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny 
the  conjedurc  of  Dr.  Birch,   that  the  above 

•  Lodge's  Illuftratisnsof  Britilh  Hiftory,  III,  n.  79,  80.     f  Lodse 
ut  fupr.  p.  8  J,  ^2.    X  Birc!),  ut  fupr,  Vyiawoocl's  Memor.  II.  p.  36. 

perfon 
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perfon  was  our  poec,  as  there  were  thcn  fo 
many  families  of  his  name  in  Yorkfliire.  But 
ic  feems  fo  probable,  that  I  could  not  refrain 
from  detailing  the  above  particulars,  v/ith  a  wiih 
to  refcue  from  oblivion  a  poet,  of  whom,  if  the 
above  circumltances  do  not  belong  to  him,  io 
litrle  is  known, 

The  following  lines  byConflable,  areextrac- 
ted  froai"  England's  Parnaffu^,"  p.  419,  under 
tiie  title  of  "  Difcripiions  of  Bcautie  and  Per- 
fomge'''* 

"  Aflroiiomers  tlic  Heavensdoe  deviJe 

"  Inti)  ey;,hc  houfes,  where  the  Gods  remaine, 

"  All  vvhich  in  thy  perfedions  doe  abide, 

"  For  iu  thy  feete  the  Qvjeene  of  filence  raignes, 

'»  Abouttiiy  waft  Jove's  melTenger  doth  dwell, 

.*'  Inchaunting  me,  a'.,  I  thereat  adirsire, 

"  And  in  thy  dugojs  the  Qiicene  oflove  doth  tell 

"  Her  godheads  power  in  fcroules  of  my  defire : 

"  Thy  be:intie  is  the  world's  eternalfunne, 

"  Thy  favouFS  force  a  covvards  h?.rt  to  darres, 

"  And  in  tiiy  hayres,  Jo\-e  and  his  richss  wonne. 

"  Tliy  frowneshold  Saturne,  thineeyes  the  fixed ftarres."^ 

*  Which  begins  atp.-^S^.     f  At  p.  25,  124,    13S,    i6i,  164,   171, 
17B,  3i6j  410,  ihere  are  alfofliort  extrafls  from  him. 


JOIIN 
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JOHN     MARSTON. 


*'  John  Marfion,  a  Tragic  and  Con-iic  Wri- 
**  rer,  not  of  the  meaneft  rank,  amcng  our 
"  Englifh  Dramatic?.  His  Cofnedies  are  the 
*'  Dutch  Curtizan;  the  Fawn  ;  What  you  Will. 
"  His  Tragedies,  Antonio,  and  Mclida,  the 
"  Infatiate  Countefs  ;  befides  the  Male-Con- 
*^  tenr,  a  Tragi-comedy ;  the  Faithfiil  Shep- 
*'  ha.rd,  a  paftoral." 

Of  this  poet  1  fliall  copy  the  account  given 
by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Biographia  Dra- 
matica.  He  ftudied  at  Corpus  Chrifti  College, 
Oxford  ;  but  neither  the  place  of  his  birth,  nor 
the  famiiy  from  whence  lie  fprung  are  known. 
He  vvas  a  chade  and  pure  writer,  avoiding  all 
that  cbfcenity,  ribaldry  and  fcurrility  which  too 
many  of  the  piaywrights  of  that  time,  and  in- 
deed  much  more  fo  in  fome  periods  fmce,  have 
madc  the  bafis  of  their  wit,  to  the  great  difgrace 
and  fcandal  of  the  age :  he  abhorrcd  fuch  wri-. 
ters,  and  their  works,  and  purfued  fo  oppofite 
&  prad^ice  in  his  performances,  that  "  whatfcever 

"  even 
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"  even  in  tb.c  fpring  of"  his  years  he  prefented 
*'  upon  the  private  and  public  theatre,  in  his 
"  autumn  and  declining  agehe  needednotto  be 
"  afliamedof,"  He  was  in  high  efleem  for  his 
wricings  about  i6c6,  and  died  bcfore  1633, 
vvhcn  his  v/orks  were  publiflied  together. — ic 
is  evident  he  lived  in  friendfhip  with  Ben  Jon- 
i'on,  at  tlie  time  of  his  writing  his  *'  Male  Con- 
tent,"  which  play  he  has  warmly  dedicated 
to  him :  ytL  it  is  probable  that  Ben's  felf- 
fufnciency  and  natural  arrogance  in  time  lel- 
ft-nt-d  that  friendlhip  :  for  we  find  him  reilecl:- 
ing  pretty  feverely  on  Ben  in  tiie  epiftle  to  the 
readcr  prefaced  to  iiis  Sophonifba,  in  the  fol- 
lowing  words,  *'  Know,"  iays  he,  "  that  l 
"  have  not  laboured  in  this  poem,  to  relate  any 
"'  ihing  as  an  hidorian,  but  to  enlarge  every 
*'  thing  as  a  poet.  To  tranfcribe  authors, 
"  quote  authorities,  and  to  tranllate  Latin  profe 
"  orations  into  Englirn  blank  verfe,  hath  iii 
"  this  fubjccl  been  the  leaO:  aim  of  my  ftudies." 
This  feems  more  particularly  to  relate  to  Jon- 
fon's  Catalineand  Sejanus.  Jonfon  told  Drum- 
mond  of  Hav/thornden,  that  he  had  fought  fe- 
veral  times  with  Marfton,  and  faid,  that  Mar- 
fton  wroce  his  fathcr-in-law's  preachings,  and 
his  father-in-Livv  his  Comedies.  His  plays  and 
their  proper  titleSj  and  dates  are  as  foliow, 

1.  Antonio 
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'  I.  Antonio  and  Mellida,    firft  part.— HiH. 
1602,  4to.  163^5.  8vo. 

II.  Antoniv)'s  Revenge,   fecond  part,    1602, 

4to.  1633,  8vo. 

III.  Infatiate  Countefs,  Trag.  Lond.  1603, 
4to. 

IV.  Dutch  Curtezan,  Com,  Lond.  1605,  4to. 
1633,  Svo.  wiienceMrs.  Behn's  Comcdy 
of  the  Revenge,  or  a  Match  in  Newgate, 
Lond.  1680,  4to.  is  faid  to  have  been 
taken, 

V.  Paraiitafter ;   or  the  Fawne,  Com.  Lond. 

1606,  4to.  1633,  8vo. 

VII.  Sophonifba,aWondtrof  Women.  Trag. 
Lond.  1606,  4to.  1633,  Svo. 

VIII.  What  you  Will,  a  Com.  4to.  1607, 
1633,  8vo. 

IX.  The  Male-Contenr,  a  Tragi-Com.  1604, 
4to.  of  which  the  fiift  defign  was  laid  by 
John  Webiler,  a  nored  comedian.* 

Theeditionof  1633,  containsall  thefe,  except 
the  laft,  and  is  dcdicaied  to  Elizabeth  Cary, 
Vifcountefs  Falkland. 

Befides  thefe,  he  wrote  fome  excellent  fatires 
jn  three  books,  called  "  The  Scourge  of  Vil- 
lainy.Lond.  1598,  8vo."-f  There  is  honourable 
mention  made  of  this  book,  and  its  auihor,  in 

'*  Wcod  fays,  Marfton  had  a  hand  with  Jonfon  and  Chapman  inth» 
Comedycalled  "  Eaftward-Hoe."  Ath,  I,  p.  333.  f  Repiinted  1764, 
Gen.  Di<S.  x.  278. 

Charles 
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Charles  Fitzgeffrey's  Affanice,    printed  at  Ox- 
ford  1601,  in  8vo. 

Dodaey  has  republiQied  "  The  Male-Con- 
tent"  in  the  fourth  volumeof  his  colleclion.* 


THOMAS      DECKER. 


"  Thomas  Deckar,  a  high-flier  in  vvlt,  even 
*'  againft  Ben  Jonfon  himfelf,  in  his  Comedy 
"  called  '  The  UntrufTing  of  the  Humourous 
*'  Poet;'  befides  which  hc  vvrote  many  otherSj 
**  as,  *  The  Wonder  of  a  Kingdom  ;'  '  Thc 
*  Honeft  Whore,  in  2  parts  j'  Fortunatus  ;  che 
**  Wh.ore  ofBabylon  ;  if  this  ben^ca  good  Play, 
the  DeviPs  in't/' 

The  biographers  of  this  poet  always  place 
him  in  the  rcign  of  James  I ;  but  he  certainly 
muft  have  been  fafliicnabie  before  the  death  of 
Q^  Elizabeth,  or  he  vvould  not  have  been  fa 
often  cited  in  "^  England's  ParnaflTus,"  1600. 
It  is  faid,  that  he  became  mo;e  tmincnt  by  a 
quarrel  v»'ith  Ben  Jonfon,  than  he  vvould  other- 
wife  have  done  by  the  merit  of  his  own  works. 

*  VVooJ's  A:b.  Bioj.  D.am.  Cibbji-;  Livcs', 

Whac 
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Wliat  vvas  ihe  original  caule  of  t}.ieir  conteft,  is 
not  known,  but  Jonfon,  vvho  could  ceriainly 
rever  bear  '*  a  rival  near  the  throne,"  has  in  his 
*'  Poetafter,"  the  Dunciad  of  ihat  authcr, 
among  many  other  poets  whocn  he  has  fatirized, 
been  peculiarJy  fevere  on  Dccker,  whom  he  has 
chara(5terized  under  the  name  of  Crifpinus.  This 
compliment  Decker  has  amply  repaid  in  his 
"  Satyromallix,  or  the  Untrufilng  a  Humourous 
Poet,"  in  which,  under  th.e  title  of  young  Ho- 
race,  he  has  made  Ben  the  hero  cf  liis  piece. 
The  vvorid  are  fo  malicious,  that  this  play  was 
exceedingly  followed.  He  fometimes  wrote  in 
conjundlion  vvith  other  wits  of  the  day,  Web- 
Iter  having  a  hand  in  three  of  his  plays ;  and 
Rowley  and  Ford  joining  with  him  in  another, 
And  the  auihor  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica 
thinks,  (contrary  to  Langbaine)  that  in  his 
*'  Honeft  Whore,"  and  the  comedy  of  "  Old 
Fortunatus,"  both  vvhich  areallowed  tobe  folely 
his,  there  are  beauties,  both  as  to  charader, 
plot  and  ianguage,  equai  to  the  abilities  of  any 
of  thofe  authcrs  that  he  vvas  ever  afTiiled  by,  and 
indced  in  the  former  equal  to  anydramatic  wri- 
ter  (Shalcefpeare  excepted),  that  this  ifland  has 
produced.  The  proper  titles  and  dates  of  thc 
dramatic  pieces  he  vvas  concerned  in,  may  be 
feen  in  the  enfuing  catalogue. 

I.  Old  Fortunaius,  Com.^to..  1600.     II.  Sa- 

teromaftix^ 
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teromaftix,  Com.  Sat.  ^to.  1602.  III.  Honed 
Whore,  Com.  firft  part  4:0.  1604.  IV.  Weit- 
ward-Hoe,  Com.  affirted  by  Webfter,  4^0.  1607. 
V.  Northward-Hoe,  Com.  affifted  by  Webfter, 
4to.  1607.  VI.  Wyat's  Hiftory,  aftifted  by 
Webfter,  ^to.  1607.  VII.  Whore  of  Babylon, 
Hiftory,  4to.  1607.  VIII.  If  this  ben'c  a  good 
Play,  the  Devil's  in'£,  Com.  ^to.  [612.  IX. 
Match  me  in  London,  T.  C.  4^0.  163 1.  X. 
Wonder  of  a  Kingdom,  C.  ^to.  1637. 

He  wrote  other  pieces   not  publidied,  viz. 
I.  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  1619,  written  incon- 
jundion  with  John  Day.  II.  The  Jew  of  Venice. 
III.  Guftavus  King  of  Swethland.     iV.  The 
Ta!e  ofjocondo  and  Aftolfo. — The  two  laft  were 
once  in  the  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Warburton.     V. 
The  Spanifti  Wonder,   Tr.     In  the  bookof  the 
Stationers  Company,   1631  and  1633,  ^'^^^  P''^/ 
is  aflerted  to   be  written  by  Decker.     To  the 
printed  copy  the  initials  S.  R.  are  prefixed,,  which. 
lubfequent  catalogues  have  explained  to  mean 
Samuel  Rowley.     Befides  thefe,   Phillips  and 
Winftanly  are  miftaken  in  afcribing  to  him  ia 
conjundion   with  Webfter,  the  New  Trick  to 
cheat  the  Devil.     The  Noble  Stran^er.  ^  The 
Weakeft  goes  to  the  Wall  -,  and   Woman  will 
have  hcr  Will.     The  firft  having  becn  written 
by  Davenport,  the  fecond  by  LewisSharpe,  and 
th::  othcr  two  by  anonymous  aurhors. 
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The  precife  time  of  this  author's  birth  and 
death  are  not  recorded,  yet  from  the  dates  of  his 
firll  plays  he  could  not  have  died  yoiing.* 


WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE. 


**  William  Shakefpeare,  the  glory  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  flage,  whofe  nativity  at  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  is  the  highcfb  honour  that  town  can 
boafc  of :  from  an  acStor  of  tragedies  and  co- 
medies,  he  became  a  makcr;  and  fuch  a 
maker,  ihat  though  fome  others  may  perhaps 
pretend  to  a  more  exact  decorum  and  ceco- 
nomie,  efpecially  in  tragedy,  never  any  ex- 
prefied  a  more  lofty  and  tragic  heighc  j  never 
any  reprefented  nature  more  pureiy  to  the 
life,  and  Vvfhere  the  polifhmenLS  cf  art  are 
mofl  wanting,  as  probably  his  iearning  was 
not  extraordinary,  he  pleafeth  with  a  ccrtain 
wild  and  native  clegance-,  and  in  all  his  vvri- 
tings  hath  an  unvulgar  ftyie,  as  weil  in  his 
Venus  and  Adonis,  h's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  and 
other  various  poems,  as  in  his  dramatics."-]- 


*  Cibber's  Lives,  1. 152.     Eiog.  Drani.  I.  i;o,        f  Theatr.  Pae:„ 
p.  194. 

Gf 
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Of  this  divine  poec,  of  whofe  charafler  and 
works  nobody  is  ignorant,  and  of  whofe  life  the 
circumftances  have  been  explored  wich  fuch  per- 
fevering  afTiduity,  that  nothing  Ihort  of  an  age 
dedicated  to  the  purfuit,  or  fome  uncommon 
accident  can  fupply  any  thing  ncw  ;  it  would  be 
truly  fuperfluous  for  the  compiler  of  this  work 
to  fay  much.  He  was  born  in  1564,  and  dicd 
in  his  fifty-thlrd  year,  23  April,  161 6.  Mr. 
Malone  fuppofes  (if  Titus  Andronicus,  1589, 
was  not  his),  that  his  firft  play  was  Lovc's  La- 
bour  Loft,  1591.  His  twenty-fourth  (exclu- 
five  of  the  doubtful  ones),  Meafure  for  Mea- 
fure,  1603;  and  his  hft,  Twelfth  Night,  in 
1614.  Seven  years  after  his  death,  his  plays 
wcre  coUefted  and  publifhed,  in  1623,  in  folio, 
by  two  of  his  principal  friends  in  the  company 
of  comedians,  Heminge  and  Condell :  who  per- 
haps  likewile  correded  a  fecond  edition  in  folio, 
1632.  Though  both  thefe  wereextremeiy  faulty, 
yet  they  are  much  lefs  fo  than  the  editions  in 
folio,  in  1664  and  1685.* 


B  E  N  J  A  M  I  N     J  O  N  S  O  N. 


*'  The  moft  iearned,  judicious,  and  correft, 
„  generally  fo  accounted,  of  our  Englifh  Come- 

»  Biog.  Dram.  1-403. 

R  dians. 
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"  dians,  and  the  more  uo  be  admired  for  belng- 
"  fo,  for  that  neither  the  height  of  natural  parts,. 
"  for  he  vvas  no  Shakefpeare,  nor  the  coil  of 
"  extraordinary  education,  for  he  is  reported 
"  but  a  bricklayt;r's  fon,  but  his  own  proper 
"  induftry  and  addiclion  to  books  advanced  him 
"  10  this  perftclion.  lu  three  of  his  comedies 
**  namely,  The  Fox,  Alchymiil:,  and  Silent  Wo- 
"  man,  he  may  be  con-.pared  in  the  judgment 
"  cf  learned  men,  for  decorum,  language,  and 
"  weli  humouringof  the  parts,  as  we]}  with  the 
"  chief  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Lacin  come- 
*'  dians,  as  the  prime  of  modern  Italians,  who 
"  have  been  judged  the  beft  in  Europe  for  a 
"  happy  vein  of  comedies.  Nor  is  his  Bartho- 
"  lomew  Fair  mucii  (liort  of  them.  As  for  his 
"  other  comedies,  Cynthia's  Revels,  Poetafter^ 
t'  and  the  reft,  let  the  name  of  Ben  Johnfcn  pro- 
"  tedl  them  againftvvhosvcr  fhali  think.  fit  to  be 
"  fevere  in  cenfure  againlt  them.  The  cruth 
"  is,  his  tragcdies,  Scjanus  and  Catiline,  feem 
"  to  have  in  them  more  of  an  artificial  and  in» 
"  flate,  than  of  a  pathetical  and  naturally  tragic 
**  height.  In  the  rcft  of  his  poetry  j  for  he  ia 
"  not  wholly  dramatic ;  as  his  "  Underwoods 
*'  Epigrams,"  &c.  he  is  fometim.es  bold  and 
"  ftrenuous,  fometimcs  magifterial,  fometimes 
"  lepid,  and  full  enough  of  conceir,  ar.d  fome- 
**•  times  a  man  as  other  men  are." 

EfiNJAMI^r 
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Bemjamin  Jonson  vvas  born  at  Weilminfter 
in  1574,  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  vvho  is  faid  to 
have  come  from  Annandale,  in  Scotland.  But 
his  mother  atterwards  marrying  a  bricklayer, 
Bcn  was  taken  from  fchool,  where  he  had  been 
under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  Camden,  to  work 
at  his  father-iR-law*s  trade,  which,  however,  he 
foon  deferted  for  a  military  employment  in  the 
Lovv  Countrics.  Thence  returning  to  London, 
he  entered  himfelf  of  St.  John's  coilege,  Cam- 
bridge,  vvhich  he  quittcd  for  the  ftage,  where  he 
made  no  figure,  but  was  induced,  like  Shakef- 
peare,  (whofe  alTiftance  he  is  faid  to  have  re- 
ceived),  to  turn  his  mind  to  compofition,  and 
produced  annually  fome  piece  vvhich  was  acfled 
till  his  reputation  became  eftablifhed.  In  1613, 
he  v/as  in  France ;  and  in  1619,  by  the  invica- 
tion  of  Dodor  Richard  Corbet,  fpent  fome  time 
lime  at  Chrift  church  in  Oxford  ;  and  in  July 
that  yeur,  was  created  A.  M.  in  a  fuii  houfs  of 
convocation.  This  year  alfo  he  was  made  pcet- 
laureac,  on  the  death  of  Daniel.  His  Brft  play 
was,  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  C.  1598, 
4to.  His  fixrh,  "  Partof  King  James's  Enter- 
tainment  in  palTing  to  his  Coronation,"  1603, 
410.  His  forty-ninth,  thc  laft  with  a  date, 
"  Love's  Welcome,  The  King  and  Queen's  en- 
tertainment  at  Bolfover,  at  the  Earl  of  New- 
cailk's,  tlie  ^oth  July,  1634."     He  died  in  Au- 

2    R  LHlft, 
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guft,   1637,  aged  63,  and  was  buried  in  Wcft- 
minfi;er  Abbcy. 

Eariy  in  life  he  is  faid  to  have  fonght  a  duel 
and  killed  his  adverfary,  for  which  he  was  im- 
prifoned  ;  and  being  cafi:  for  his  life,  was  near 
execution,  at  which  aweful  period  a  popifii  priefi} 
is  reported  to  have  vifited  him,  and  converted 
him  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  in  which  he 
continued  twelve  years.  He  once  incurrrd  the 
difpleafure  of  James  I,  by  being  concerned  with 
Ghapman  and  Marfi:on,  in  writing  Eaftward- 
Hoe,  whsrein  they  were  accufed  of  having  re- 
fleded  on  the  Scotch  nation.  Sir  James  Murray 
having  reprefented  the  matter  to  the  king,  they 
were  imprifoned  &nd  in  danger  of  lofing  their 
ears  and  nofes.  On  his  releafe  from  prifon, 
Jonfon  gave  an  entertainment  to  his  friends, , 
among  whom  were  Camden  and  Selden  ;  when- 
his  aged  mother,  like  a  Roman  matron,  oa 
drinking  to  him,  fhev/ed  him  a  paper  whkh  fhe 
had  defigned,  if  thefentence  of  punifliment  had 
been  inflicted,  to  have  mixed  Nvixh  his  drink,, 
after  flie  had  firfi:  taken  a  potion  of  it  herfelf.* 
He  was  not  famous  for  his  ceconomy,  and  at 
one  time  complained  of  having  ficknefs  aggra- 
vated  by  poverty.  In  his  laft  illnefs  he  often 
repented  of  the  prophanation  of  fcripture  in 
his  plays. 

*  Cibber  I.  237.     See  DriuTimond's  VVorks. 

Jonfoni 
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Jonfon  conceived  fuch  an  opinion  of  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawihornden,  by  the  letters  which 
-pafTed  between  them,  that  he  undertook  a  jour- 
ney  into  Scotland,  and  refided  fome  time  at  the 
feat  there  of  thac  poet,  who  has  printed  the 
heads  of  their  converfation  •,  and  as  it  is  a  cu- 
rious  circumftance  to  know  the  opinion  of  fo 
great  a  man  as  Jonfon,  regarding  his  cotem- 
poraries,  thefe  heads  are  here  copied  from  an 
infertion  in  Cibber's  Lives. 

"  Ben,"  fays  Drumm.ond,  "  was  eat  up  with 
**  fancies  ;  he  told  me  that  about  the  time  the 
*'  plague  raged  in  London,  being  in  the  country 
**  at  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  houfe  with  old  Cam- 
*^  den,  he  faw  in  a  vifion  his  eldcll  fon,  then  a 
"  young  child,  and  at  London,  appear  unto 
*'  him,  with  the  mark  of  a  bioody  crofs  on  his 
*'  forehead,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a  fword  ; 
'*  at  which  amazed  he  prayed  unto  God,  and  in 
*'  the  morning  he  came  to  Mr.  Camden's  cham- 
**  ber  to  tell  him ;  who  perfuaded  him  it  was 
**  but  an  apprehenfion,  at  vv-hich  he  fhould  not 
*'  be  ddjeded.  In  the  mean  time  there  came 
*'  letters  to  his  wife,  of  the  death  of  that  boy  in 
"  the  plague.  He  appeared  to  him,  he  faid, 
*'  of  a  manly  ihape,  and  of  that  growth  he  thinks 
**  he  fhall  be  at  the  refurredion. — He  faid  he 
*'  fpent  many  a  night  in  looking  at  his  great  toe, 
*'  about  which  he  had  feen  Tartars  and  Turks, 
R  S  Romans 
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"  Romans  and  Carthaginians  fight:  in  his  ima- 
"  gination. 

"  That  he  had  a  defign  to  vvrite  an  Epic  pce.ii, 
**  and  was  to  call  it  Chrologia  ;  or  the  Worthies 
*'  of  his  Country  •,  all  in  coiiplets,  for  he  detefted 
'*  all  othcr  rhyme.  He  faid  he  had  writtcn  a 
*'  Diicourfe  in  poetry  both  againft  Campion  and 
"  Danicl,  efpeciaily  the  iaft,  wherc  he  provcs 
"  coupiets  10  be  the  beft  fort  of  ve.'  fes. 

"  His  cenlure  of  the  Engliih  poets  was  as 
follows :  That  Sydney  did  not  keep  a  deco- 
rum  in  making  every  one  ipeak  as  well  as 
himfclf.  Spenfer's  Stanza  pleafed  him  nor, 
nor  his  matter  j  the  meaning  of  the  allegory 
"  of  ihe  Fairy  Queen  he  delivered  in  wriiing  to 
*'  Sir  Waltcr  Raleigh,  which  was,  that  by  the 
**  bleating  beall  he  underftood  the  Puritans; 
**  and  by  the  falfe  DuelTa,  ihe  Queen  of  Scots. 
*'  Samuel  Daniei  vvas  a  good  honeft  man,  had 
"  no  childrcn,  and  was  no  poet,  and  ihat  he 
*^  had  wrote  The  Civil  Wars  without  having 
»'•  one  battle  in  all  his  book.  That  Drayion's 
*'  Poly-olbion,  if  he  had  performed  what  he 
•'  had  promifed  to  write,  the  deeds  of  all  the 
•*  Worthies,  had  been  excelient.  Thac  Sil- 
*'  ve(ler's  Tranflation  of  Du  Bartas  was  not  well 
*'  done,  and  that  he  wrote  his  verfes,  before  he 
*'  underftood  to  confer ;  and  thofe  of  Fairfax 
**  were  not  good,      That  the  tranflations  of 

Homer 
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"*=  Homer  and  Virgil  in  long  Alexandrines  were 

"*'  but   profe.       Thac    Sir    John    Harrington'^ 

*'  Ariofto  of  all  tranflations  v/as  the  worft.  He 

'*'  faid  Donne  was  originally  a  poet  •,  hisgrand- 

■"  father  on  the  mothcr's  fiJe  was  Hey wood  the 

«  epigrammatift.     Thac   Donne  for  not  being 

*'  underftood  would  perifli.     He  afHrmed,  that 

*'  Donne  wrote  all  his  beft  pieces  before  he  wa^ 

**  twentv  vears  of  a^e.     He  told  Donne,   that 

'■''  his  anniverfary  was  profane,  and  full  of  blaf- 

"*'  phemies,  that   if  it  had  been  written  on  the 

*'  Virgin   Mary,    it   had   been    tolerable.     To 

*'  which  Donne  anfwered,  that  he  defcribed  the 

'*•  idea  of  a  woman,  but  not  as  flie  was.     That 

'*  Sir  Walter  Raieigh  efteemed  fame  more  tlian 

"*'  confciencej  the  beft  vvit^  in  England  v/ere 

*'  employed  in  making  his  hiftory.     Ben  him- 

**  felf  had  written  a  piece  to  him  on  the  Punic 

*"  V\^ar,  which  he  altcred  and  put  in  his  book, 

*'  He  faid  there  was  no  fuch  ground  for  an  he- 

*'  roic  poem,  as  King  Arthur's  fidlion,  and  Sir 

-*'  Philip   Sydney  had  an   intention  of  turning 

*'  all  his  Arcadiatothe  ftories  of  King  Arthur. 

*'  He  faid,  Owen  was  a  poor  pedantic  fchool- 

■*'  mafter,  fucking  his  living  from  the  pofteriors 

**  of  little  children,  and  has  nothing  good  in 

**  him,  his  epigrams  being  bare  narrations.  He 

*'  loved   Fletcher,  Beaumont,  and  Chapman. 

'!*  That  Sir  William  Alexander  vvas  not  half- 

R  4  kind 
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"  kind  to  him,  and  neglecled  him  becaufe  a 
"  friend  to  Drayton.  That  Sir  Pv.  Aycon  loved 
*'  him  dearly  ;  he  fought  feveral  times  with 
*'  Marfton,  and  fays,  that  Marfton  wrote  his 
"  father-in-la\v's  preachings,  and  his  father-in- 
"  law  his  cornedies." 

Mr.  Drummond  has  reprefented  the  charac- 
ter  of  our  author  in  a  very  difadvantageous, 
though  perhaps  not  in  a  very  unjuft  light. 
"  That  he  was  a  great  lover  and  praifer  of  him- 
**  felf ;  a  concemner  and  fcorner  of  others,  ra- 
"  ther  chufing  to  lofe  a  friend,  than  a  jeft  •,  jea- 
**  lous  of  every  word  and  aclion  of  thofe  about 
*'  him,  efpecialiy  after  drink,  which  v;as  one  of 
**  the  elements  in  which  he  lived  j  a  difiembler 
*'  of  the  parts  which  reigned  in  him ;  a  brag- 
"  ger  of  fome  good  that  he  wanted:  he  thought 
*'  nothing  righf,  buc  whateither  himfelf  or  fome 
*'  of  his  friends  had  faid  or  done.  He  was 
"  paftionately  kind  and  angry ;  carelefs  either 
*'  to  gain  or  keep ;  vindiflive,  but  if  he  was 
*'  well  anfwered,  greatly  chagrined  -,  interpre- 
*'  ting  the  beft  fayings  and  deeds,  often  to  the 
"  worft.  He  was  for  any  religion,  being  verfed 
*'  in  all  j  his  inventions  were  fmooth  and  eafy, 
*'  but  above  all,  he  excelled  in  tranflation.  In 
*'  (hort,  he  was  in  his  perfonal  characfter,  the 
•'  very  reverfe  of  Shakefpear,  as  furly,  ill-na- 
♦'  turedj  proud  and  difagreeable,  as  Shakefpeare 

"  wich 
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"  wlth  ten  times  his  merit,  was  gentle,  good- 
*'  natured,  eafy  and  amiable."  He  had  a  very 
ftrong  memory,  for  lie  tells  himfeif  in  his  dif- 
coverics,  that  he  could  in  his  youth  have  re- 
peated  all  that  he  had  vvrltten,  and  fo  continued 
tiil  Iie  was  paft  forty  ;  and  even  after  that  he 
could  have  repeatcd  whole  books  that  he  had 
rcad,  and  poems  of  (omt  fclcd:  friends  which  he 
thought  worth  rem.embering. 

Mr.  Pope  remarks,  that  when  Ben  got  pof- 
fcfiion  of  the  ftagc,  he  brought  critical  Icarning 
into  vogue,  and  that  this  was  not  done  without 
difficulty,  which  appears  from  thofe  frequenc 
lcffbns,  (and  indecd  almoil  declamations)  which 
he  was  forced  to  prefix  to  his  firft  plays,  and 
put  into  the  mouths  of  his  adors,  the  Grex, 
Chorus,  &c.  to  remove  the  prcjudices,  and  in- 
form  the  judgment  of  his  hearers.  Tiil  then 
the  Englin-i  authors  had  no  thoughts  of  writing 
iipon  the  modcl  of  the  ancients :  iheir  tragedies 
were  only  hiftories  in  dialogue,  and  their  come- 
dics  followcd  the  thread  of  any  novel  as  they 
found  ir,  no  lcfs  implicltly  than  if  it  had  been 
true  hiftory.  Mr.  Selden,  in  his  preface  to  his 
Tidcs  of  Honour,  ftiles  Jonfon  his  beloved  friend 
and  a  fingular  poet,  and  extols  his  fpecial  worth 
in  literature  and  his  accurate  judgment.  Mr. 
Dryden  gives  him  the  title  of  the  greateft  man 
of  the  laft  age,  and  obrerves,  thai:  if  we  look 

upon 
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upon  hiin,  when  he  was  himfclf,  (tor  his  laft 
piays  were  but  his  dotages)  he  v/as  the  moft 
iearned  and  judicious  writer  any  theatre  ever 
had  i  that  he  v/as  a  mofl  fcvere  judge  of  himfelf 
as  wellas  others  •,  that  we  cannot  fay  he  wanted 
wit,  but  rather  that  he  was  frugal  of  it ;  that  in 
his  works  there  is  little  to  be  retrenched,  or  al- 
tered  j  but  thathumour  was  his  chief  province.* 


G  E  O  R  G  E      C  1 1  A  P  M  A  N: 


.  "  George  Chapman,  a  poetical  writer,  flourifh- 
"  ing  in  the  reigns  of  Q.  Elizabeth  and  K, 
**  James,  in  that  repute  for  his  tranQations  both 
'*  of  Homer  and  Hefiod,  and  what  he  wrote  of 
**  his  own  proper  genius,  that  he  isthoughtnot 
*'  the  meaneft  of  Englilli  poets  of  that  time, 
"  and  particularly  for  his  Dramatic  writings, 
*'  as  his  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria;  All- 
."  Fools ;  the  Gentleman-Ufher  ;  May  Day  ; 
*'  the  Widow's  Tears ;  Mounficur  D'01ive  •, 
1'  a  Day's  Mirth,  Eaftward-Hoe,  Comedies; 

*  Cibber's  Live-,  I.  p.  241,  241, 

«  BufTy 
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"  BlhTv  DYvtnboys  •,  Cau^lar  and  Pompey,  Tra- 
"  gcdies." 

He  was  born  1557,  but  of  what  family  is  not 
known,  unlefs  according  ro  Wood's  conjed:ure, 
he  was  allied  to  thofe  leated  at  Scone-Callle, 
near  Partford  in  Kent.*  In  1574,  he  was  fenc 
to  the  Univerfity,  but  whether  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge,  is  uncertain  :  at  any  rate  he  fpent  fomc 
time  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  obferved  to  ex- 
cel  raore  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  thaa 
in  logic  or  philofophy.  On  his  removal  to  the 
rr.etropolis,  he  aflbciated  with  all  the  eminent 
poets  his  cotemporaries,  and  was  patronized  by 
Sir  Thomas  Walfingham,  and  intimate  v/ith  his 
fon  Thomus.  Ple  probably  acquired  fome  ap- 
pointment  in  the  court  of  James  I.  where  un- 
limely  death,  and  unexpe(5led  difgrace,  quickly 
deprivcd  him  of  his  liberal  patrons,  Prince 
Henry  and  Carr.  W^hen  the  focieties  of  Lin- 
coln's  Inn  and  the  Middle  Temple  in  1613,  had 
refoivtd  to  exhibit  a  fplendid  mafque  at  White- 
hali,  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Pallgrave 
and  the  Piincefs  Elizabeth,  Chapman  was  em- 
ployed  lor  tiie  poetry,   and  Inigo  Jones  for  the 

*  Robeit  Chajiman,  of  Lor.don,  Merchant-Ailveiiturer,  bought 
Stone-CalUc,  theJattcr  end  of  Henry  VlIFs  reign,  and  died  1574, 
Thomas  Chapma:),  his  fon,  left  adaughterand  fole  Jieir,  Anne,  mir- 
ricd  to  William  Carcw,  of  London,  Efq.  who,  tlirougli  her  obtained 
Etone-Caftle,  and  ciied  itSB  His  grandfon,  Hcnry  C.new,  was  owner 
»656.     tlapd^s  Ker.t.. 

machinerv. 
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machinery.  Ic  is  not  clear,  whether  Dryden*s 
itibiution  to  burn  annually  one  copy  ot  Chap- 
mar/s  befl:  Tragedy,  Bufly  D^Amboile,  to  the 
menrx)ry  of  Jonlbn,  was  a  cenfurc  or  a  compli- 
ment.*  He  fays,  however,  that  this  play  plea- 
ied  only  in  the  reprerentation,  like  a  (lar,  that 
rlitters,  while  it  fhoots.  The  manes  of  Jonfoii 
perhaps  required  fome  reconciliatory  rires  :  for 
Jonfon  being  delivered  from  Shakefpearc,  be- 
cran  unexpe6tedly  to  be  dillurbed  at  the  rifing 
reputation  of  ;a  new  theatric  rival.  Wood  faySj 
that  Chapman  "  vvas  a  perfon  of  a  moft  reve- 
rend  afpeft,  religious  and  teinperate,  qualities 
i-arely  meeting  in  a  poet ;"  the  truth  is,  he  dces 
not  feem  to  have  rringlcd  in  the  difiipations  and 
indifcretions,  which  then  marked  his  profeffion. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  77,  in  1634,  and  was  bu- 
ried  on  the  fouih  fide  of  St.  Giles's  church,  in 
the  Fields.-f-  A  monument  was  eredled  over  his 
orave  by  Inigo  Jcncs,  which  was  deftroycd  with 
theold  church.  There  was  an  intimate  friend- 
Ihip  between  Chapman  and  this  celebrated  re- 
florer  of  Grecian  palaces.  Chapman's  Mufaeus, 
not  that  begun  by  Marlow,  but  publifhed  in 
16 16,  has  a  dedication  to  Jones,  in  which  he  is 
addreflcd  as  the  moft  flcilful  and  ingenious  ar- 
chitedt  that  England  had  yet  feen  J 

*  Preface  to  the  Spanilh  Friar,      f  Warton's  Hift    P.et,  III.  p. 
447,  44S.    X  Ibi^J- 

His 
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His  firft  play  was,  the  Blind  Beggar  cf  Aicx- 
andria,  a  Comedy,  1598,  4:0.  As  co  his  rranf. 
lation  of  Homcr,  he  btgan  vvith  printing  the 
Shield  of  Achiilts,  in  1596.  This  v/as  follo-jvecl 
by  feven  bool;s  of  thc  iiiad,  the  fame  vear.  Fif- 
teen  books  vvere  printed  in  1600.  Ar  length 
appeared  v/ithouc  date,  an  entire  tranflation  of 
ihe  Iliad,  under  the  followrng  tit}e,  '^  The  Iliads 
**  of  Homer,  Prince  of  Poets.  Never  beforc 
*'  in  any  language  truly  trannated.  With  a 
*'  commenc  upon  fome  of  his  ehief  piaces: 
*'  done  according  to  the  Greeke,  by  Gtorge 
*'  Chapman.  At  Lcndon,  printed  for  Na- 
•'  thaniell  Butter."  It  is  dedicated  in  Englirii 
heroics  to  Prince  Henry.  This  circumfiance 
proves,  that  the  book  was  printed  at  ieail  afcer 
the  year  1603,  iii  v,'hich  James  1.  acceued  to  the 
throne.  Then  foilows  an  anagram  cn  the  name 
of  his  gracious  Meccenas  Prince  Henry,  and  a 
Sonnet  to  the  fole  Empreffe  of  Bcaucie  Q^ieen 
Anne. 

"  In  a  metrical  addrefs  to  the  reaclcr,  he  re- 
.marks,  buc  with  iinic  truth,  that  thc  Enolifh 
abounding  in  confonant  monoryllabics,  is  eo^Ji- 
nently  adapted  to  rhythmical  poetry.  The  doc- 
trine  ihat  an  allegorical  fenfe  vvas  hid  under  che 
narracive  of  epic  poeiry  had  not  yct  ceafcd  ^  and 
he  here  promifcs  a  poemon  the  mytl.eries  hc  had- 
ncwly  difcovered  in  Homer.  Inthe  pretace  he 
declares,   iliat  ihe  lall  tv/;:lve  books  v>'ere  tranf- 

iaicd 
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lated  in  fifteen  weeks ;  yet  with  the  advice  of  his 
learned  and  valued  friends,  Maftt-r  Robert 
Hevvs,  and  Mafter  Harriocs.  It  is  cerrain,  thac 
the  whole  perforniance  betrays  the  negligence 
of  hafte.  He  pays  his  acknowledgmenis  to  his 
"  moft  ancient,  learned,  and  right  noble  friend 
*'  Mafter  Richard  Stapelion,  the  farft  rnoft  de- 
*'  fertful  mover  in  the  frame  of  our  Honier."* 
He  endeavours  to  obviate  a  popular  objedion, 
perhaps  not  totaily  groundlefs,  that  he  con- 
fulted  the  profe  Latin  verfion,  more  ihan  the 
Greek  original.  He  fays,  fenfibly  enough,  "  it 
"  is  thc  partof  every  knov^ingandjudicious  in- 
*'  terpreter,  not  to  follow  the  number  and  order 
"  of  words,  but  tne  material  things  themfelves, 
**  and  fentences  to  weigh  diligently  j  and  to 
*'  clothe  and  adorne  them  with  words,  and  fuch 
*'  a  ftile  and  form  of  oration,  as  are  mofc  apc 
*'  for  the  language  into  which  they  are  con- 
*'  verted.'*  The  danger  lies  in  too  laviili  an 
application  of  this  fort  of  cloathing,  that  it  may 
not  difp^uife  what  it  fliould  only  adorn.  I  do 
not  fay,  that  this  is  Chapman^s  fault :  but  he 
has  by  no  means  reprefentcd  the  dignity  and 


*  He  vvasthe  publifher  of  a  poetical  Mifcellany,  in  1593,  eiiti:!ed 
"  The  Pboenix  Neft,  built  up  vvith  moft  rare  aiid  refiaed  vvork.es  of 
*'  noblemen,  vvoorthy  knirhts,  gailantgentlemen,mafters  of  art,  and 
"  brave  fchollars.  FiiU  of  varietie,  excellent  invention,  and  finguiar 
"  dehght,  &c.  Sett  forth  by  R.  S.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Gent." 
Lond.  1593,  4to,  He  has  a  copy  of  verfes  prefixed  to  Greene's  Ma- 
millia,  I393." 

fimpiicity 
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fiaipllciiy  of  Homer.     He  is   fomctimes  pasa- 
phraftic  and  redundant,  but  more  frequently  re- 
trenches  or  impoveriHit^s  what  he  could  not  fcel 
and  exprefs,      In    the   mean  time,    he  labours 
with  the  inconvenience  of  an-  aukvvard,    inhar- 
monious,  and    imheroic  meafure,    impofed   by 
cudomj   but  dirguftful  ro  modernears.     Yec  he 
is  not  aiways  without  ftrength   or  fpirit.     He 
hasenriclied  our  langusge  with  many  compound 
epithets,  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  Homer,  fucb 
as,    the  ''  filver-footcd"  Thetis,   the  "  filver- 
throned"  Juno,  the  "  triple-feathered^^Helme,. 
the    "    high-walled"    Thebes,      tht    "    faire- 
haired"  Boy,   the  "  filver-flowing"  floods,   the 
*'  liugely-peopled"  towns,  theGrecians  "  navy-> 
bound"  the  "  ftrong-winged"  lance,  and  m.any 
more   which  might  be  coliecled.     Dryden  re- 
ports,  that  \Vi;lier  never  could  read  Chapman'3 
Homer,   without  a  degree  of  tranfport.     Pope 
is  of  opinion,   that  Chapman  covers  his  defecls 
"  by  a  daring  fiery  fpirit  that  animates  his  tranf- 
"  laticn,    vvhich    is   fomething   !ike  what   one 
"  might  imagine  Homer  himfelf  to   have  wric 
"  before  he  arrived  to  years  of  difcretion."  Bac 
his  fire  is   too  frcquently  darkened   by  that  forc 
of  fudian   v/hich  now  diofigured  the  didion  of 
oar  tragedies."* 

"  A  diligent  obferver  v/ill  eafily  difeern,that 


*  "/.irtor.'.;IIia.  of  Foet.  III.  p.  44';4-1..j 

Fope 
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Pope  was  no  carelefs  reader  of  his  rude  prede- 
ceflbr.  Pope  complains,  that  Chapman  took 
advantage  of  an  nnmeafurable  length  of  line. 
But  in  reality,  Pope's  lines  are  longer  than  Chap- 
rnan's.  If  Chapman  afFected  the  reputation  of 
rendering  line  for  line,  the  fpecious  expedientof 
chufing  a  protrafted  meafure  which  concatena- 
ted  two  lines  together,  undoubtedly  favoured 
his  ufual  propenfity  to  periphrafis. 

"  Chapman's  commentary  is  only  incidental, 
contains  but  a  fmall  degrce  of  critical  excurfion, 
and  is  for  the  moll:  part  a  pedantic  compilation 
from  Spondanus.  He  has  the  boldnefs  fcverely 
tocenfure  Scaliger's  impertinence.  It  is  remark- 
able  that  he  has  taken  no  illuiLrations  from  Eu- 
ftathius,  except  through  the  cications  of  oiher 
commentators ;  but  of  Euflathius  there  was  no 
Latin  commentary. 

'*  This  volume  is  clofed  with  fixteen  Sonnets 
by  the  author,  addreiTcd  to  the  chief  nobility. 
It  was  now  a  common  praflice  by  thefe  unpoe- 
tical  and  empty  panegyrics,  to  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate  the  attention,  and  fecure  the  proteflion  of 
the  great,  without  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  be 
impofTible  for  any  poem  to  ftruggle  into  cele- 
brity.  Habits  of  fubmiffion,  and  the  notions 
of  fubordination,  now  prevailed  in  an  high  de- 
gree  j  and  men  looked  up  to  peers,  on  whofc 

fmile» 
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fmiles  or  frowns  they  believed  al!  fublunary 
good  and  evil  to  deDend,  wuh  a  reverentia! 
awe.* 

In  1614,  Chapnnan  printed  h;s  verfion  of  the 
Odyflcy,  which  he  dedicated  to  King  James's 
favourite,  Carr,  Eail  of  Somerfet.  This  w?.s 
foon  followed  by  the  Batrachomuomachy,  and 
the  llymns,  and  Epigrams.  Buc  long  before 
Chapman's  time,  therewas  **  A  Bailett  betvveen 
the  Myce  and  the  Frogges"  licenced  toThomas 
Eaft  the  printer,  in  1568.  And  there  is  a  bal- 
lad  "  A  moft  ftrange  Weddinge  of  the  Frogge 
and  the  Moufc"  in  i^So.f 

Chapman  alfo  tranflated  Hefiod's  Georgics, 
iicenccd  toMiles  Patrich,  i^May  16 18.  War- 
ton,  however,  doubted  if  the  book  was  printed. 
But  he  was  miftaken  ;  for  there  were  two  copies 
in  the  iat^  Dr.  Farmer's  curious  coliediion.^ 

Drayton  gives  the  following  honourable  cha- 
ra6ler  of  this  ingenious  tranflator : 

Others  again  there  lived  in  my  days, 
Tliat  have  o{  us  deferved  no  lefs  praife 
F(M  their  Trarjljtkm,  th:m  the  dnintiefl  v.it 
Tliat  011  Parnairus  thinks  he  higii'rt  dotli  fir, 
And  for  a  chair  may  mongfl  the  Mufes  ca!'. 
As  the  mofl  curious  Maker  of  thcm  ;ill: 
As  reverend  Chapman,  wlio  hath  brju^lit  to  us 
MufoBus,  Homer,  and  Hefiodus, 
Out  of  the  Greeke  :  and  by  his  fkill  hath  rear'd 
Them  to  that  height,  and  to  our  tongue  endcarM, 


*  Warl,  Hifl.  Poet.  IH.  p.  455.  f  Ibid.  +  Xo.  644-— 6446. 
Tbiscurious  Libraiy  beganfelling  by  auction,  by  Mr.  King,  in  King- 
ftrect,  Covent-rarden,  7  Mav,  ijqS'. 

"       S  That 
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Th?.t  were  thofe  p.oets  at  thit  time  alive 
To  fee  their  books  thus  vvith  us  to  furvive, 
Thcy'd  thiiik,  having  negleaecl  them  folonr:, 
They  had  been  vvritten  in  the  Enslifli  tonsue. 


S  A  M  U  E  L     D  A  N  I  E  L; 


*'  Samuel  Danicl,  an  authorof  good  noteand 
"  reputation  in  King  James  his  reign  ;  whofe 
"  Hiftory  of  the  1 1  firlc  Kings  of  England  from 
"  the  Norman  Conqueft,  though  ic  beof  all  the 
*'  reft  of  his  works  moft  principaily  fought 
"  after  and  rcgarded,  yec  are  not  his  poetical 
"  writings  totally  forgotten,  as  namely  his  Hif- 
"  torical  Poem  of  the  Civil  Wars  between  the 
"  Houfeof  York  and  Lancafter;  his  Letter  of 
"  Oftavia  to  Antoninus;  his  Complaint  of 
"  Rofamund,  his  Panegyric,  &c.  of  Drarnatic 
*'  Pieces,  his  Tragedy  of  Philotas  and  Cleopa- 
"  tra,  PIymen's  Triumph,  and  theQueen's  Ar- 
*^  cadia,  apaftoral." 

He  was  the  fon  of  a  Mufic-Mafter,  and  born 
ncar  Taunton  in  Somerfetfnire,  in  1562.  In 
1579  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  where  during  his  three  years  con- 
tinuance,  he  made  a  great  progrefs  in  academi- 
cal  learniDg. — But  like  other  poets,  preferring 

more 
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more  flowery  pathsof  (ludy  than  thofeof  logic  ^ 
he  left  the  LJniverfity  withouc  a  degree,  and  ex- 
erciftrd  himfeif  in  Englifn  hiftory  an.d  poetry,  of 
which  he  then  gave  feveral  ingenious  Ipecimens. 
The  firft:  thing    memorable   of  him,    vvas    his 
TranQation,  at  23  years  of  age,   of  Paulus  Jo- 
vius's    "  Difcourfe  of   rare   Invcntions,     both 
Milicary  and  Amorous,  called  Imprefe,   Lond. 
1585,  8vo.  to  which   he  prcnxed  an   ingenious 
preface.     His  merits,  added  to  the  recommen- 
dation  of  his  brother-in-iaw,  John  Florio,  (well 
known  for  his  Italian  Diclionary)  then  procured 
him  the  place  of  Gentleman  Extraordinary,  and 
afrerwards  one  of  the  Grooms  of  the  Chambcr, 
to  Anne,  the  Confort  of  K,  James,  who  delighted 
in  his  converfation,  and  fet  the  fafhion  of  thai: 
admiration  in  which  he  was  now  held,   not  only 
forhis  poetry,  bjt  his  hiftory,  fo  that  they  con- 
fidered  him  as  "  having  attained  the  happinefs 
of^reconciling   brevity  vvith  clearnefs,  qualities 
of  great  diflance  in  other  authors."     Ple  is  faid 
to  have  been  pofieiTed  of  qualities   vvhich  ren- 
dered  him  acceptable  to  the  intimacy  of  all  the 
cotemporary  wits  of  moft  celebrity.     Wood  re- 
lates,  thac  he  fucceeded  Spencer  as  poet-laureat. 
Tovvards  the  end  of  his  iife,    he  retired  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  nativity,   and  fixed  at  a 
farm  ac  Beckington  near  Phillip's-Norton,  vvhere 
ac  length    he  died    in   1619.     In    Beckington 
S  2  church 
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church   is  the  following  inicripnion,   which  ex- 
plains  whatevcr  tlfe  is  known  ot  him. — 

'*  Here  lics,  expccting  thc  fccond  coming  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jcfus  Chrill:,  the  dead 
body  orSamuel  Daniel,  Elq.  that  t-xcellent  poet 
and  hiftorian,  who  was  Tutor  to  the  Lady  Anne 
Clifford,  in  her  youth,  Oie  that  was  daughter  and 
heir  to  George  Cliiford,  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
who  in  gratitude  to  him,  erecled  this  monument 
in  his  memory,  a  long  timc  after,  when  fhe  was 
Countcfs  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  Dorfet,  anti 
Montgomery.     He  died  in  Oftob.  ann.  1619.* 

He  wrote,  I.  The  Complaintof  Rofamond, 
Lond.  1594.,  98,  161 1,  and  23,  ^to.  II.  Va- 
rious  Sonnets  to  Delia.  III.  Tragedy  of  Cleo- 
patra,  Lond.  1594,  98,  4to.  IV.  Of  theCivil 
Wars  between  the  houfcs  of  Lancaftcr  and  York, 
Lond.  1604,  9,  8vo.  and  1623,  410.  V.  The 
Vifion  of  the  Twelve  Goddefles  prefented  in  a 
Mafk,  &c.  Lond.  1604,  8vo.  and  1623,  ^to^ 
VI.  Panegyric  congraiulatory  dclivered  to  K, 
James  at  Burlcigh-Harrington,  in  Rutlandfhire, 
Lond.  1604,  and  1623,  ^to.  VII.  EpiHles  to 
various  great  Perfonages,  in  verfe,  Lond.  1601, 
and  23,  4to.  VIII.  Mufophilus,  containing  a 
general  defence  of  Learning,  printed  with  the 
former.  IX.  Tragedy  of  Philotas,  Lond.  1611^ 
&c.  Svo.     X.  Hymen's  Triumph ;    a   palloral 


*  See  also  Collinfon's  Hift.  Som.  II.  p.  201. 


tragi- 
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tragi-comedy,  at  the  nuptials  of  Lord  Roxbo- 
rough,  Lond.  1623,410,  2d  cdit.  XI.  Mufa, 
or  a  defencecf  Rhime,  Lond.  161 1,  8vo.  XH. 
the  Epiftie  of"  Odavia  to  M.  Antonius,  Lond. 
i6ii,Sv'0.  XIII.  The  firft  part  of  the  Hiftory 
of  England,  in  3  Books,  Lond.  1613,  ^to,  reach- 
ing  to  the  end  of  King  Stephen,  in  profe.  To 
which  afterwards  he  added  a  fccond  part,  reach- 
ing  to  the  end  cf  K.  Edward  III.  Lond.  1618, 
21,  23,  and  1634,  foiio,  continued  to  ihe  end 
of  K,  Richard  III.  by  Joh.  TruITcl,  fometime  a 
Winchefter  fchoiar,  afterwards  a  trader  and  Al- 
derman  of  that  city.*  XIV.  The  Queen's  Ar- 
cadia:  a  paftoral  Tragi-comedy,  1605,  Lond. 
1623,  4to.  XV.  Funeral  poem  on  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Devon,  Lond.  16:13,  ^to.f 

The  charafler  of  DaniePs  genius  feems  to  be 
propriety,  rather  than  elevation.  His  language  is 
generally  pure  and  harmonious;  and  his  reflec- 
tions  arejuft.  But  his  ihoughts  are  roo  abftra(5t, 
and  appeal  ratlier  to  the  underftanding,  than  to 
the  imagination  or  the  heartj  and  hc  wanted  the 
fire  neccflary  for  the  lofticr  flights  of  poetry. 

•  This  Truffcl  contiaued  iii  writinga  certain  old  MS.  beloiiging  to 
the  Bidiops  of  VVinton,  coataining,  as  it  vvere,  anHiftory  of  the  Bi« 
(hops  and  Bifhopric,  dovvn  to  Bifliop  Curle's  time.  He  alfo  vvrote 
"  A  defcription  of  the  city  of  Winclieiler,  vvith  an  hii^orical  relatioii 
of  divers  memorable  occurrences  touching  the  fame."  Foho.  Alfo  a 
preamble  "  of  the  origin  of  Citiesin  general."  MS. 

f  All  thefe  poems  are  incl«ded  in  his  Poeticai  Work:,  puhliihed 
by  liifi  brother  John  Daniel,  ^to,  1623. 

S  3  MICHAEL 
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MICHAEL    DRAYTON. 


"  Michael  Drayton,    contemporary  of  Spen- 
"  cer  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney,   and  for  fame  and 
"  renown  in  poetry,    not  much  inferior  in  his 
*'  time  to  either  :  however,  he  feems  fo.mewhat 
"  antiquated  in  the  efteem  of  the  more  curious 
"  of  thefe  timesj    efpecially  in  his  Polyalbion, 
*'  the  old  fafliion'd  kind  of  verfe  whereof,  feem 
"  fomewhat  to  diminifli  that  refpedl  which  was 
"  formerly  paid  to  the  fubjeft,  as   being  both 
"  pleafant  and  elaborate,  and  ihereupon  ihought 
"  worthy  to  be  commented  upon  by  that  once 
*'  walking  library  of  our  nation,  Selden  ;  his 
"  England's  Heroical  Epiftles,  are  more  gene- 
"  rally  lik'd ;    and  to  fuch  as  love  the  pretty 
"  chat  of  nymphs  and   fliepherds,   his   Nym- 
"  phals  and  other  things  of  that  nature,  cannot 
"  be  unpleafant." 

Drayton,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Bur- 
ton  the  hifl:orian  of  Leiceflierfliire,  vvas  fprung 
from  an  antient  family,  who  derlved  their  name 
from  the  tOwn  of  Drayton,  in  that  county  •,  but 
his  father  (who,  Aubrey  fays,  probably  falfely, 
was  a  butcher)  removing  into  Warwickfhire,  he 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Harfull  in  that  county, 

in 
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in  1573.  He  was  early  diftinguiilied  for  his 
proficiency  in  Hterature,  which  put  him  into  the 
way  of  preferment ;  and  in  13S8  he  was  a  fpec- 
tator  at  Dover  Oi  the  Spanilh  Armada.  Nine 
or  ten  years  before  the  death  of  Q^  Elizabeth,  he 
became  eminent  for  his  poeiical  taients,  and  in 
1593  publiilied  a  collecf^ion  of  PaPLorals  under 
the  title  of  *'  Idsa-,  the  Shepherd's  Garland, 
fafhioned  in  nine  eciogues  ;  v/ith  Rowland's  fa- 
crifice  to  the  nine  Mufes",  ^to,  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Robert  Dudley.  This  Shepherd's  Garland 
is  the  fame  with  what  was  afterwards  reprinted^ 
with  emendations  by  our  author  in  1619,  folio, 
under  the  title  of  Paftorals,  containing  eclogues, 
with  the  Man  in  the  Moon.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  folio  edition  of  Drayton's  Worlcs  in 
1748,  though  the  title  page  profefTes  to  give 
them  all,  does  not  contain  this  part  of  them. 
His  *'  Barons  Wars"  and  "  England^s  He- 
roical  Epiftles,"  his  "  Downfalls  of  Robert  of 
Normandy,"  "  Matilda,"  and  "  Gavellon," 
were  all  written  before  1598.  Hc  joined  in  the 
congratulations  on  King  James's  accefTion,  by  a 
poem,  1605,  4to,  which,  he  jays  in  his  preface 
to  the  Poly-olbion  was  fo  mifmterpreted,  as 
nearly  to  prove  his  ruin.  This  accident,  pro- 
bably  made  him  defpair  of  all  future  hopes  of 
favor  at  court.  In  1613  he  publillied  the  firfl; 
part  of  Iiis  Poly-olbion,  by  v/hich  Greek  title, 
fignifying  very  happy^  he  dcnotes  England  ;  as 
S  4  the 
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the  antient  name  of  Albion  is  by  fo:ne  derived 

from  Olbion,   happy.     It  is  a  chorographical 

defcription   of   the   rivers,    mountains,   forefts, 

caftles,  &c.   in  this  ifland,    intermixed  with  its 

remarkable  aniiquities,    raritics  and   commodi- 

ties.     Pfince  Ilenry,   to  whom  this  firll  part  is 

dedicated,  and  of  whom  it  exhibits  a  print,  in  a 

military  polture,    exercifing  a  pike,  had  fhewn 

tiie  poet  fome  fingular  marksof  his  favour ;  the 

immature  death  therefore  of  this  young  patron 

was  a  great  lofs  to  him.     There  are  i8  fongs  in 

ihis  voiume,    illuftrated  with  the  learned  notes 

of  Selden  ;  and   there  are   maps  before  every 

fong,  vi'herein  the  cicics,  mountains,  forefls,  ri- 

vers,  &c.  are  reprefented  by  the  figures  of  men 

and  women.     His  metre  of   12   fyllables  being 

now  antiquated,  it  is  quoted  more  for  the  hif- 

tory,   than  the  pcetry  in  it ;  and  in  that  refpe^^l 

is  fo  very  exad,  that  as   Bifhop  Nicholfon  ob- 

fervcs,   it  affords  a  rnuch  truer  account  of  this 

kingdom  and  the  dominion  of  Wales,  than  could 

well  be  expecled  froni  the  pen  of  a  poec.     It  is 

interwoven  v,'ith  many  fine  epifodes :  of  the  con- 

queft  of   this    ifland   by  the   Romans  ;  of  the 

coming  of  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Nor- 

mans,  wirh  an  account  of  their  kingsj  of  Enghfli 

warriors,  navigators,  faints,  and  of  the  civil  wars 

of  England,  &c.    This  volume  was  rcprinted  in 

1622,  wiih  thefecondparr,  or  continuation  of  12 

foiigs  niore,  making  30  in  the  whole,  and  dedi- 

cated 
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cated  toPrince  ClTarles,  to  whom  hegives  hopes 
of  beftowing  the  like  pains  upon  Scotland. 

In  1619  came  out  his  Brft  fciio  volume  of 
poems ;  and  tn  1627  vvas  publiflied  the  lecond 
volume,  containing  "  the  Battle  of  Agen- 
court,"  in  ftanzas  of  eight  lines,  (vvritten  afrer 
he  W3S  60  years  old)  "  the  Milijries  ofQueen 
Margaret."  *'  Nymphidia,  or  the  Court  of 
Fairits."  "  Qaeii  ot  Cynthia,"  The  "  Shep- 
herd's  Syrena,"  The  *'  Moon  Calf,"  a  fatire  on 
the  mafculine  affeflations  01  Women,  and  the 
effeminate  difguifes  of  men  of  thofe  times,  and 
"  Eiegies,"  12  in  number.  In  1630  he  pub- 
liflied  another  volume  of  Poems  in  ^to.  entir.lc^d 
**  the  Mufes  Eiiziumj  in  ten  fundry  Nymphals, 
with  three  poems  on  Noah*s  Fiood,  Mofes's 
Birth  and  Miracles,  and  David  and  Goliah.'* 

Hedicd  in  1631,  and  was  buried  in  Weftmin- 
(ler-abbey.  Ic  fcems  by  Sir  Aflon  Cockayne's 
poems,  as  if  he  lived  latterly  in  thecountry,  and 
was  htld  in  high  efi.imation  by  thegenrlemen  of 
his  neighbourhood. 

Drayton's  tafle  vvas  lefs  correft,  and  his  ear 
lels  harmonious  than  DaniePs — but  his  genius 
was  more  poetical,  ihough  it  feems  tohavefitted 
him  only  for  the  didactic,  and  not  for  thebo!der 
walks  or  Poetry.  The  Poly-olbion  is  a  workof 
amazing  ingenuitVi  and  a  very  large  proportion 
exhibiis  a  variety  of  beauties,  which  partake 
very  ftrongly  of  the  poetical  charaderj  but  the 

per- 
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perpetual  perfonification  is  tedious,  and  more  is 
attempced  than  is  within  the  compafs  of  poetry. 
The  admiraiion  in  which  the  Heroical  Epiftles 
were  once  held,  raifes  the  aftonifliment  of  a  more 
refined  age.  They  exhibit  fomeelegant  images, 
and  fome  mufical  lines. — But  in  gencral  they 
want  paftion  and  nature,  are  ftrangely  flat  and 
profaic,  and  are  intermixed  with  ihe  coarfeft 
vulgarities  of  idea,  fentiment,  and  exprefllon. 
HisBarons  Wars  and  other  hiftorical  pieces  are 
duU  creeping  narratives,  with  a  great  deal  of 
the  fame  fau!ts,  and  none  of  the  excellencies 
which  ought  to  diftinguifli  fuch  compofitions. 
Kis  "  Nimphidia"  is  light  and  airy,  and  pof- 
feflfes  the  features  of  true  poetry. 

But  here  let  me  tranfcribe  jhe  opinion  of  Ed- 
mund  Bolton  (in  his  "  Hypercritica,"  or  "  a 
Rule  of  Judgment  for  writir.g  or  reading  our 
Hyftorys,"  about  1616* — )  regarding  not  only 
Drayton,  but  feveral  other  poets  already  recorded 
m  this  book.  The  extract  is  curious,  as  writ- 
ten  by  ajudicious  cotemporary.  Having  men- 
tioned  our  profe  writers,  the  chief  of  which  are 
More,  Sydncy,  Q^  Elizabeth,  Hooker,  Savile, 
Cardinal  Alan,  Bacon,  and  Raleigh,  he  proceeds 
thus.  "  In  verfc,  there  are  Spenfcr's  Hymnes. 
"  I  cannot  advife  the  allowance  of  other  his 
"  poems  as  forpraciick  Englifli,  no  morc  thaa 
^'  Ican  Jefl^ery  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  Pierce  Plow- 

»  Firft  prijited  by  Axithony  Hall,  Oxford,  1722,  Svo. 

''  man, 
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**  man,  or  L-aureate  Skekon.     It  was  ^aid  as  a 
*'  a  fault  to  the  cliarge  of  Saluft,  that  hc  ukd 
"  fome  old  outvvorn  words  lloln  out  of  Cato  u\ 
"  his  books  de  Originibus,     And  for  an  hifto- 
*'  riaQ*in  our   tongue  to  affcft  the  like  out  of 
*'  thojc  our  poets  would   be  accounted  a  foul 
*'  overfight. — Myjudgment  is  nothing  atall  iti 
"  poems  or  poefie,   and  therefore  I  dare  not  go 
*'  far  ;    but   will  fimply  dcliver   iijy  mind  con- 
"  cerning  thofeatsthors  among  us,  whofe  £>!g- 
"  lifli  hath  in   my  conceit  moil  propriety,  aad 
*'  is  neareft  to  tiie  phrafe  of  Court,    and  co  the 
*'  fpeech  ufed  among  the  noble,  and  among  thc 
*'  better  fort  in   London  :    the    two  fovereign 
*'  feats,  and  as  it  v/ere  parliament  tribunals  to 
**  try  the  quedion   in.      Brave   language    are 
"  Chapman'3   liiads.     The  v-^orks    of  Samuel 
*'  Daniel  containe  fomewhat  a  flat,  but  yet  withal 
*'  a  very  pure  and  copious  Engliiii,    and  words 
"  as  warrantable  as  any  man*s,   and  fitter  per- 
*'.  haps  for  profe  than  meafure.     Michael  Dray- 
'■  ton^s   Heroical  EpiPtles  are  well  worth  the 
*'  reading   alfj  for  the  purpofe  of  our  fubje6l, 
^'  which  is  to  furnifli  an  Englifli  hiflorian  v/it!i 
"  choice  and  copy  of  tongue.     Qu:;en   Elizi- 
"  beth's  verfcs,   thofe  which  I    have  feen  and 
"  read,  fome  extant  in  ihe  elegant,   witty  and 
"  artificiai    book   of    '    The  Art  of    Englifli 
"  Poetry  ;'  the  work,  as  the  famc  is,  of  one  of 
^'  hcr  Gentlenicn  Penfioners,   Puttenham,   are 

"  princel/ 
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"  princely  as  her  profe.     Never  mufl:  be  for- 

"  gotten    «    St.  Peter's  Complainr/   and  thofs 

*'  oiher  ferious  poems,  faid  to  be  Father  South- 

"  well's:   the  Englifh  vvhereof,  as  it   is   mofl: 

"  proper,  fo  the  fliarpnefs  and  light  of  wit  is 

"  very  rare  in  them.*     Noble  Henry  Confl:ab]e 

*'  was   a   great  mafl:er  in  Englifli  tongus;    nor 

"•  had  any  gentleman  of  our  nat ion  a  more  pure, 

"  quick,  or  higher  dclivery  cf  conceit  ;  witnefs 

•'  among  all  other,   that   Sonnet  of  his  before 

"  his  Majefty's  *  Lepanto.'-f     I  have  not  ktn. 

**  much  of  Sir  Edward  Dyer's  poetry.j;  Among 

"  the   leffer    late  poets,     George   Gafcoign's§ 

*'  works  may  be  endured.    But  the  befl:  of  thcfe 

*'  times,  if  Albion's  England||  be  not  preferred, 

**  for  our  bufinefs  is  the  *  Mirrour  of  Magi- 

'*  ftrates,'  and   in  that  *  Mirrour,'   Sackville's 

**  *  Indu6tion,'  the  work  of  Thomas,  afterwards 

*'  Earl   of  Dorfet,^   and    Lord   Treaiurer   of 

**  England  :   whofe  alfo  the  famous  tragedy  of 

*'  *  Gorboduc'   was  the  belt  of  that  time,  even 

"  in  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  judgment ;    and   all 

^'  flcilful   Engliflimen   cannot    but   afcribe    as 

**  much  thercto,  for  his  phrafe  and  eloquence 

c'  therein»     But  before  in  age,  if  not  alfo  in 

"  noble,  courtly  and  luftrous  Englifli,    is   that 

*'  of  the  *  Songes  and    Sonnettes'  of   Henry 

"  Howard,  Earl  of  Surry,**  (fon  of  that  vic- 

*  See  p.  219.  f  P,  228.  l  P.  144.  §  P.  54.  11 P.  215.  «r  P.  65.  •f  P.43. 

"  torious 
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"  torious  prince,  theDuke  of  Norfolk,  and  fa- 
"  ther  of  that  learned  rloward,   his  moft  lively 
*'  image,  Henry,  Earl  of  Norchampton)  written 
"  chiefly  by  him,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,   not 
"  the  dangeroLis  commotioner  but  his  v/orthy 
"  father.     Ncverthelefs,    they    who   command 
"  thofe  poems,  andexercifes  of  honourable  vvit, 
"  if  they  have  feen  that  incomparable    Earl  of 
"  Surry,    his  Englifli   Tranflation  of  VirgiTs 
"  Eneids,   which  for  a  book  or  two,    he  admi- 
"  rably  rendreth,  almofl:  line  for  line,  will  bear 
"  me  witnefs   that   thofe  other  were  foils  and 
"  fportives.     The  Englilh  poems  of  Sir  Waker 
"  Raleigh,  of  JohnDonne,  of  Hugh  Hoiland, 
"  but  efpecially  of  Sir  Foulk  Grevile,    in  his 
"  matchkfs  '  Muftapha,'   are  not  eafily  to  be 
"  mended.    I  dare  not  prefume  to  fpeak  of  his 
"  Majefty's  exercifes  in  this  herolc  kind,  becaufe 
"  I  fee  thcm  all  left  out  in   that  which    Mon- 
"  tague,    Lord   Bilhop    of   Winchefter,    hath 
*'  given   us  of  his   royal   writings.     But   if   l 
"  fliould    declare   my  own   rudenefs   rudely,   I 
"  fliould  then  confefs  that  I  never  tafted  Ens;- 
*'  lifti  more  to  my  liking,  than  in  that  vital,  ja- 
"  dicious  and  moft  praflicable  language  of  Bcn- 
*'  jamin  Jonfon's  poems.*'* 

Thomas  Bastard  vvas  born  at  Blandford  ifi 
Dorfetfliire,  educated  at  Wykcham's  fchool,  ad- 

«  Wart.  Hift.  Poet.  lU  p.  276,  277,  zj^i. 

mitted 
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mitted  perpetual  Fellow  of  New-CoIIege  ia 
1588,  and  two  years  afterwards  A.  B. — *'  But 
being,"  fays  Wood,  '*  much  givtn  to  the  vices 
belonging  to  poets,  and  given  to  libelling,  he 
was  in  a  manner  forced  10  leave  his  Fellowfiijp 
in  159 1.'*  He  was  foon  afcer  made  Chaplain 
to  Thomas,  Earl  of  SufFolk,  Lord  Treafurer 
of  Engiand,  and  became  Vicar  of  Beere-Regis, 
and  Reftor  of  Amour,  or  Hamer,  in  his  native 
country,  being  then  A.  M.  He  was  endowed 
wich  many  rare  accompliflimenis,  and  was  ex-. 
cellently  flcilied  in  Greei:,  Latin,  and  poctry, 
and  in  his  latter  years  a  quaint  preacher.  His 
difcourfes  were  always  pleafanr,  and  he  was 
much  courted  by  ingenious  men.  He  was  a 
moft  excellent  epigrammatift,  and  was  alv/ays 
ready  to  verfify  on  any  fubjeft,  as  his  compofi- 
tions,  which  in  Wood's  time  were  in  ftveral 
hands  proved.  The  following  is  an  Epigram 
he  made  upon  his  three  wives. 

Terna  ir.ihi  variis  dndtaeft  atatibus  uxor, 
Haec  juveni,  illa  viro,  tertia  nupta  feni. 
Prima  eft  propter  opus  tencris  milii  jundl.l  fub  annis, 
Altera  propter  opes,  tertia  propter  opem. 

He  wrote  and  publifhed  many  things,  but  a!l 
that  Wood  had  feen,  were  the  following.  L 
Epigrams.*  IL  Poema,  entitled  "  Magna  Bri- 
tannia,"  lib.   3.  Lond.   1605,4^0.     lll.  Five 


♦  See  Fanner's  Cat.  No«  60&S— 8vo.  159S. 

This 
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Sermons.   Lond.  1615,   410.     IV.  Fifteen  Scr- 
mons,  Lond.  161 5,  ^to. 

This  celebrated  poet  and  preacher  became 
iatterly  difordered  in  his  ienfes,  duriiig  which 
he  contrafled  debts,  which  threw  him  into  the 
prifon  at  Dcrcheder,  where  he  died  obfcurely, 
and  in  a  mean  condition,  19  i\pril,  i6i8.*  la 
England's  Parnaffus,  are  feveral  extrads  from 
his  poems,-f of  which  the  following  is  the  longeft, 

I  chaniiceJ  on  a  monfter  of  a  maii, 

With  health  heart-ficke,  fterved  with  ftore  of  foode, 

With  riches  poore,  with  beautie  pale  and  wan, 

Wretched  with  happinelTe,  evil  with  good. 

One  eye  did  envie  at  the  t'other  eye ; 

Becaufe  the  other  envide  more  then  hee  : 

His  hands  did  fight  for  the  firfl  injuric, 

So  envie  envide,  envide  to  be. 
And  as  he  went,  his  tendcr  foote  was  fore, 
And  envide  at  the  foota  that  went  before. 


SIR    JOHN     DAVIS. 


"  Sir  John  Davis,  the  learned  and  well  ac- 
*'  complifht  father  of  a  no  lefs  learned  and  ac- 
"  compiiflit  danghter,  the  prefent  Countefs 
"  Dowager  of  Huntington  :  hispoem  *  Nofce 

♦    *  Wood'sAth.  1,431.  f  P.  33,71,  iiO;  156  216,  241,  293,  3-<?>  3-1- 

!'  Teip- 
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*'  Tcipfum'  (befides  which  and  his'  Orcheftra,* 
**  publifhc  together  with  ir,  both  the  producls 
**  cf  his  younger  years,  1  remember  to  havc* 
*'  feen  fi-om  the  hands  of  the  Countefsj  a  judi- 
"  cious  metaphrafe  of  feverai  of  David's  pfalms) 
**  isfaid  to  have  made  him  firft  known  to  Queeri 
*'  Elizabethj  and  afterwards  brought  him  in 
**  favor  with  King  James,  uncier  whofe  aufpices\ 
'•^  addidling  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Common 
"  Law  of  England,  he  was  made  the  King's 
•'  firfi:  Serjeantj  and  afterwards  his  Attorney 
**  General  in.  Ireland." 

He  was  born  at  Chifgrove  in  the  parifn  oj 
Tyfbury  in  Wiltlhire,  the  fon  of  a  wealthy  Tan- 
ner  of  thac  place,  and  in  1585,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  age,  became  a  Commoner  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs  in  literature,  ard  whence,  after  taking 
a  degree  in  Arts,  he  removed  to  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  became  a  Barriftcr,  Buc  bcing 
expelled  for  beatiiig  Richard  Martin  [aftervv'ards 
Recorder  of  London]  in  the  Common  Hall  at 
Dinner,  he  returned  to  his  ftudies  at  Oxford, 
and  indulging  ferious  thoughts,  compofcd  ihat 
excellentphilofophical  and  divine  poem  "  Nofce 
Teipfum,"  which  was  publilhed  at  Lond.  1599, 
in  quarto,  and  dedicated  to  Q^  Elizabeth,  and 
again  in  1622,  in  8vo.  Aftervvards,  by  the  fa- 
vourof  Lord  Keeper  Egerton^  he  was  again  re- 

ftored 
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ftored  to  his  chamber,  pradlifed  at  the  Bar,  and 
waseledcd  a  Burgefsfor  that  parbament,  which 
was  held  at  V/eftminfter  in  1601.  Upon  the 
death  of  Q^  Elizabeth,  he  went  with  Lord 
Hunfdon  into  Scotland,  to  congratulate  King 
James  as  hcr  lawful  fucceflbr ;  and  upon  being 
introduced  with  his  companions  into  his  Ma- 
jefty's  prefence,  tJae  King  «nquiring  their 
names,  at  rhe  name  of  Davis,  afked  if  he  was 
Nofce  Teipfum  ?  and  being  anfwered  in  the  af- 
iirmative,  gracioufly  embraced  him,  and  took 
him  into  fuch  favor,  that  he  foon  made  him  his 
Solicitor,  and  then  Attorney  General  in  Ireland. 
While  he  held  that  place,  he  was  knighted  11 
Feb.  1607,  and  afterwards  returning  to  Eng- 
land,  was  made  King's  Serjeant  in  1612;  be- 
came  one  of  the  Judges  of  AfTize on  the  circuits, 
and  at  length  in  1626,  was  made  Lord  Chief 
Juftice  of  the  King's  Bench  j  bur  before  his  in- 
ftallation,  died  fuddenly  of  an  apoplexy.  He 
left  behind  him  the  charadler  of  a  bold  fpirit,  a 
fliarp  and  ready  wir,  and  of  a  man  completely 
learned,  but  in  reality  more  a  fcholar  than  a 
lawyer.  He  marricd  Lady  Eleanor  Toucher, 
daughter  of  George,  Lord  Audley,  Earl  of  Caf- 
tlehaven,  a  lady  of  an  cxtraordinary  chara(5ter, 
(as  may  be  k^n  m  Ballard's  Memoirs*),    by 

*  Ballard's  Memoirsof  Learned  Ladies,  p.  271.     She  afterwards 
siarrieJ  Sir  Architald  Douglas,  who  died  28  July,  1644. 

T  whom 
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whom  he  had  a  fon,  an  ideot,  and  a  daughrer, 
Lucy,  married  to  Fcrdinand,  Lord  Haftings, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  His  widovv 
furvived  till  1652.* 

His  works  were  I.  NofceTeiprum  above-men- 
tioned.  In  1714,  a  ncw  edition  was  publifhcd 
by  N.  Tate,  who  has  given  a  very  advantageous 
charader  of  him  -,  and  another  by  Edward  Capel, 
in  hisProlurions.--II.  Hymnsof  Aftrsea,  in  acrof- 
tic  verfc,  printed  wiih  iheformer. — III.  Orche- 
ftra,  or  a  Poem  exprefiing  tlie  Antiquity  and 
Excellency  of  Dancing,  in  a  dialogue  between 
Penelope  and  one  of  her  wooers,  containing  131 
llanzas  unfiniflied. — IV.  Difcovery  of  the  true 
Caufes  why  Ircland  was  never  entirely  fubdued, 
nor  brought  under  obedience  of  the  Crown  of 
England,  until  the  beginning  of  his  Majefty's 
happy  rcign,  Lond.  1612,  4to. — V.  Declaraiion 
of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  concerning  ihe 
tiiles  of  his  Maj.  fon  Charles  the  Prince,  and 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  &c.  Lond.  1614,  in  four- 
teen  fl:ieets  in  folio,  printed  in  columns,  one 
French,  the  other  Englifli. — VI.  Le  Primer 
Reports  des  Cafes  et  Matters  en  ley  Refolves, 
&c.  Adjudgcs  in  les  Courts  del  Roy  en  Ireland, 
Dubl.  1615,  Lond.  1628,  1674,  folio. — VII. 
Peric(5t  Abridgment  cf  Sir  Edward  Coke's  ele- 
ven  bocksof  Reports,  Lond.  1615,  duodecimo. 

*  Wood'5Ach.  I,  p.  30J,  306— Ger.  Didt.  iv.  p.  512. 

VIII. 
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—VIII.  Jus  imponendi  vefligalia,  &c.  Lond. 
1656,  59,  &c.  o6lavo.  He  lefc  alfo  feveral 
things  in  MS.  of  vvhich  an  accountmay  be  feen 
in  A.  Wood. 

He  was  in  his  ^yth  year  at  the  time  oF  his 
death,  which  happened  on  Thurfday  morning, 
7  December,  1626,  being  then  found  dead  in 
his  bed,  having  gone  to  reft  in  good  health  the 
preceding  night. 

Lady  Eleanor  his  wife  having,  as  fhe  fays, 
about  three  years  before  predidled  his  death,  as 
a  punilhment  for  having  thrown  into  the  fire  one 
of  hcr  books  of  prophecies,  put  on  mournino- 
garments  from  that  time;  and  about  three  days 
before  his  fudden  death,  gave  him  his  pafs,  burft- 
ing  into  tcars  before  ali  his  fervants  and  friends 
at  thetable;  on  which,  being  aflccd  what  was 
the  matter,  flie  anfwered,  **  huft)and,  thefe  are 
your  funeral  tears,"  to  which  he  replied  "  weep 
not  when  I  am  alive,  and  I  will  give  you  lcave 
to  laugh  when  1  am  dead."* 

His  "  Nofce  Teipfum",  which  is  a  philofo- 
phical  difcourfe  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  is 
dcfcrving  of  very  high  praife,  as  a  metaphyfical 
poem,  for  the  puriiy  and  neatnefs  of  the  lan- 
guage,  the  vigour  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  har- 

*  Extraifled  by  Ballard  from  an  exceeJin^ly  fcarce  pamphlet,  en- 
titled,  "  The  Lady  Eleanor  hcr  Appeal,"  1646,  ^to. — Ballard,  272. 
See  alfo  Wood'i  Ath.  I.  p.  507. 

T  2  mony 
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mony  of  the  verfification.  "  Sir  John  Davis,'* 
"  fays  Mr.  Chalmers",  is  the  firft  of  ourpoets» 
who  reafoned  in  rhime  j  yet  the  palm  of  logical 
poetry  has  been  afligned  by  Johnfon  to  Dryden  ♦, 
though  the  laureatc  of  James  II.  can  boaft  of 
nothing  which  is  comparable  to  the  "  Nofcc 
Teipfum'*  of  Davis,  for  concatenation  of  argu- 
ment,  and  fublety  of  thought.* 

An  edition  of  his  poetical  works  was  printed 
in  oflavo  by  T.  Davies,  1773,  and  they  are 
colledlcd  among  Anderfon's  Britifh  Poets.f  J 


*  Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  Shakefpeare  Papers,  1797,  8vo. 
p.  461.  n.  (il).      f  Vol.  II.  1792,  p.  675. 

X  Th?re  was  a  Sir  John  Davis,  Knt.  who  publifhed  "  Reafon's 
Academy,  or  a  new  Poft  with  Sovereign  Salve  to  cure  the  WorId's 
Madnefs;  exprefling  himfclf  in  feveral  effays  and  witty  difcourfss," 
Lond.  i6zo,  8vo.  writtcn  in  profe,  and  at  the  end  of  it  is  Reafon's 
Moan,  written  in  verfe,  in  eleven  ftanzas. 

There  was  a  Sir  John  Davis,  Surveyor  of  the  Ordnance,  and  an 
eminent  mathenr..ntician,  one  of  the  Council  formed  by  the  Earl  of 
Effex  (1600) — of  courfeaprincipalinfurgent  withthat  ralh  nobleman 
and  condemned  to  death  for  treafon,  but  after  a  year's  imprifon- 
ment,  pardoned  5  Feb.  i6o| — on  which  he  retired  to  aneflate  v.hich 
hepurchafed  at  Pangbourne  in  Berkfhire,  and  died  there  14  May, 
i6z5— Birch's  Mem  of  Q_Eliz.  II.  p.494.  This  Sir  John  Davis  was 
knighted  at  Cales,  and  was  in  his  63^  year  at  his  death.  His  fon, 
Sir  John  Davis,  alfo  owner  of  Pangbourne,  married  Anne,  daughtor 
of  Sir  John  Suckling,  of  Whitton,  county  Middlefex,  knt.  who  diecj 
1627,  (father  of  Sir  John  Suckling  the  poet)  which  lady  died  24  July 
1659.     A(hmoie'j  BerkSj  II,  p.  329,  330. 
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JOSHUA    SYLVESTER. 


«*  Jofhna  Sylvefter,  the  Englilh  Tranllator 
"  of  Du  Bartas  his  Poem  of  the  fix  Daies  work 
"  of  Creation,  by  which  he  is  morc  gencrally 
**  fam*d,  (for  that  poem  hath  ever  had  many 
*'  great  admirers  among  us)  than  by  his  own 
**  poems  commonly  printed  therewith.'* 

This  perfon,  who  in  his  day  obtained  the 
name  of  "  Silver-tongued  Sylveller,"  was  edu- 
cated  by  his  uncle,  W.  Plumb,  efq.  and  is  re- 
ported  to  have  becn  a  merchant-adventurer. 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  faid  to  have  had  a  refpeift 
for  him,  and  her  fucceflor  agreater,  and  Prince 
Henry  greater  than  his  father.  His  moral  con- 
dud,  his  piety,  and  his  courage  and  patience  in 
adverfity,  were  highly  celebrated  :  and  he  was 
fo  accompliflied  in  languages  as  to  underiland 
French,  Spanifii,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Latin. 
But  his  forwardnefs  to  corre(5t  the  vices  of  the 
age»  expofed  him  to  a  powerful  refentment ;  and 
his  couniry  is  faid  to  have  trcated  him  with  in- 
gratitude.  He  died  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand, 
in  1618,  aged  ^5,  His  tranflations,  as  Phillips 
fays,  wer«  better  received  than  his  original  works. 
Tg  His 
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His  "  Divine  Weeks  and  Works"  of  Du 
Bartas,  were  printed  at  London,  1621,  fclio, 
after  his  death,  with  his  portrait  laureated.* — 
Among  Dr.  Farmer*s  curious  books,  was  "  Syl- 
vefter's  Poems,  concaining  Tobacco  batter*d 
and  the  Pipes  fcatter^d  about  their  Ears  by  a 
volley  of  holy  Shot  thunder'd  from  Mount  He- 
licori,"  1613  f 


JERVASE    MARKHAM. 


Jervase  (whom  Phillips  erroneoufly  calls 
Johk),  Markham,  is  faid  to  have  becn  fon  of 
Robcft  Markham,  of  Cotham,  in  Nottingham- 
fiiire,  cfq.  but  his  name  does  not  occur  in  thc 
pedigree  of  that  family,  printed  in  Thoroton*s 
Nottinghamfliire.j;  Robert  Markham,  of  Cot- 
ham,  efq.  married  Mary,  daughterof  Sir  Francis 
Leake,  knt.  and  had  ifTue  Sir  Robert  Markham, 
of  Cotham,  knt.  whofe  wife  Ann,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Warburton,  of  Chelhire,  died  17  No- 
vember,  1601.  This  Sir  Robert  might  per- 
haps  be  brother  of  our  poet.     Dr.  Thoroton 

»  Wood's  Ath.  I.  p.  594.      f  No,  6746,  Farmer's  Librarj',  mentioned 
j^  . ;.,  r-  -,  T>:-5.  Dict.  xiv,  p.  2.76.      +  Thorefby's  EUition,  I.  p,  344. 

mentions 
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mentions  SirRobert's  brother  Francls,  who  was 
a  foldier  and  a  fcholar ;  and  '*  was  admitced  into 
ihe  univerruy  of  Heidelberg,  laFeb.  1595;  this 
perfon  colleded  the  hiftory  of  his  own  family, 
and  wrote  certain  decades  of  epidles  to  eminenc 
perfons,  concerning  the  Art  of  War,  which  he 
printed.  The  elder  brother  was  afatal  unthrift, 
and  deftroyer  of  this  eniinenc  faniily."*-]- 

Jervafe  Markham  was  a  vokiniinous  writer, 
upon  an  aftoniHiing  variety  of  fubjects,  from  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  ot  Qiieen  Elizabcth  till 
thac  of  Charles  I,  for  whom  he  is  reported  to 
have  taken  up  arms,  and  borne  a  captkin's  com- 
miflion.J     Durhig  a  long  period  of  his  life  he 


*  Ibid.  f  Sii  Griffin  Markliam,  well  knovvn  for  his  concern  in 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh^s  plot,  was  fon  and  heir  of  Thomas  Markham,  of 
AUerton,  flar.danl-bearer  to  Q^  El.zabetli's  baiid  of  penfioners,  by 
Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  Pvice Griffin,  of  Dingley,  flain  at  Norvvich  ; 
which  Thomas  Markham  was  fon  of  Sir  John  Markham,  of  Cotham, 
knt.  who  died  i555i,  (great-grandfathcr  of  Sir  Robert,  theuntlirift) 
by  Ann  his  third  wife,  danghter  and  coheir  of  John  Streily,  rtlidtof 
Kichard  Stanhope. — TbrcJb^^sTboroton^s  Nott.  III.  p.  348. 

This  Sir  Griffin  was  condemned  for  the  abovementioned  plot,  biit 
had  a  refpite  fent  him  while  on  the  fcafrold  at  VVinchefter,  ar.d  being 
afterwards  pardoned,  retired  into  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  made 
feveral  difcoveries  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes,  tlien  Ambaffador  at- 
BriifTels,  regarding  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  Gunpcv.der  Plot. 
BircFs  Mem.  of  Q^Eliz.  I.  p.  15%. 

;{:  InGervafe  Holles^s  curious  memoirsof  the  Holles  f.-.mily,  (Coil. 
Nob.  Fam.  82)  is  a  fingular  anecdcJte  of  one  Cer-vjfe  Alarkhc!»,  who 
might  not  improbably  be  our  poet.  A  violent  animofity  fubfifted 
bef.veen  the  famiiies  of  HoHes  and  Stanhope,  and  Gilbert,  E.-^.ri  of 
Shrewfbury.  Roger  Orme,  fervant  to  Sir  J.)hn  Holles,  having  fough  t 
a  duel  with  one  Fadfey,gentleman  of  the  horfe  co  the  Eaii  of  Shrewf- 
T4  bury, 
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feems  to  have  fupported  himrdf  in  part  at  leafl:, 
by  compilations  for  the  bookfellers.  For  the 
following  curious  memorandum  is  prcferved  in 
theBiographia  Dramatica  I.  299,     "  Md.  That 


bairy,  rn  which  Pudfey  vvas  flain.  "  Gervaje  Markham  let  fall  fome 
"  paflionate  words,  aGcufing  Sir  John  HoUes,  as  the  caufe  of  that  quar- 
"  rel,  anil  as  being  guilty  of  his  ileath.  This  Gervnfe  Morkbom  was  a 
"  great  confiilent  or  (asthe  phrafe  is  novv)  tlie  gallant  of  the  Coun- 
"  tefs  of  Shrewfbury,  and  vvas  ufually,  in  thofe  days,  termed  her 
"  champion.  A  proper  handfome  gentleman  he  wns,  and  of  great 
"  courage.  Sir  Jolin  Holles  fent  him  a  cliallcnse  in  the  foUovvLiig 
**  words. 

"  For  Gervas  Markham,- 
«*  Wherens  you  have  faid,  that  I  was  guilty  to  thnt  villainy  of  0rm«, 
<'  in  the  (leath  of  PuJfey,    f  affirm  that  you  ly,  and  ly  like  a  villaine, 
*■'  which  I  fhall  be  ready  to  make  good  upon  yourfelf,  or  upon'  any 
"  gentleman,  my  ecjual,  living."  "  John  Holles." 

Gervafe  Markh.im  fent  an  anfwer  to  the  following  effeifl :  "  tl:at 
♦*  he  accepted  his  challenge,  and  would  .nccordingly  give  him  a  meet^ 
**  ing  at  fach  a«  liour,  aIone,or  witkeither  of  them  a  boy  of  14  years 
**  of  age  or  under  ;  the  phce  Worfcfap-Park,  and  the  vveapons  rap- 
**  pier  and  dagger.  Sir  John  Holles,  allowing  the  other  circum- 
"  ftances,  excepted  againft  the  place,  being  the  pl.-ice  vvhere  his  mor-' 
*»  tal  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury  then  lived,  whicU  he  thought 
•*  neicher  reafonable  for  himfelf  to  admit,^  nor  honourable  for  his 
*'  enemy  to  propound,  and  tliercfore  urgcU  that  a  more  equai  place 
**  mightbe  afligned.  Markham,  taking  advantage  of  this,  as  if  he 
*'  had'declined  the  encounter,  publilbes  it  accordingly  to  his  difgrace. 
**  Sir  John  HoUes  findmg  this  unvvorthy  de?.ling,  and  that  he  could 
*'  not  have  an  equal  place  alfigned  him,  refolvcd  to  take  that  oppor- 
**  tunity,  which  fortune  fhould  next  offer  him,  wliich  Ihortly  aft.D 
*«  did  aiford  itfelf  on  this  occafion. 

*'  To  the  chriftening  of  his  fecond  fon  Denfil  HoUes  (1597)  the 
*•  Lady  Stanhope,  his  mother-in-law,  was  invited  a  god-mother ; 
*'  after  vvhich  performcd,  flie  returned  from  Haughtoji  to  Shelford  ; 
'*■  and  Sir  JohaHoUes  accomnanying  her  part  of  the  way  over  the 
«  Foreftof  Sherwood,  it  fortuned  that  GervasMnrkham,  withothers 
*'  in  his  company,  met  them,  and  paffed  by.    So  foon  as  he  favv  thaL 

"  Markhana 
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•*  I  Gervafe  Markham  of  London  gent.  do  pro- 
*'  mire  hereafter  never  to  vvrire  any  more  boolc 
**  or  books  to  be  printed  of  the  difcaies,  or  cures 
'*  of  any  cattle,  as   horfc,  oxe,  cowe,  fheepe> 

<♦  Markham  was  paft,  he  took  leave  of  the  Lady  Stanhope,  galloped 
•'  after  .uiJ  oveitook  him;  after  he  had  told  him  hmv  unworthily  hc 
•*  had  dealt  vvith  him,  thcy  aUshted,  anJ  drew  theif  rapiers.  1  have 
♦'  heard  liim  fay,  tliat  npon  the  firlt  encounter,  he  u6sd  thefe  wcirdsv 
*'  Markham,  gii.ird  yonrfelf  heitcr,  or  I  Ihall  fpoil  you  preicrvtly  (fea? 
*'  he  faid  he  hiy  as  open  to  him  as  a  child)  and  the  next  pafTe  7ie  ran 
"  himthrough  rhs  body;  With  this  woiiiid  Markham  fell,  and  was 
"  carried  off  the  field  by  thofe  in  liis  company,  whilft  Sir  Jolns 
"  HoUes,  with  his  fervant  Afhtcn,  aiul  a  groom,  who  only  vvere  witt» 
"  him,  returned  to  Haughton, 

**  The  newsof  Gervafe  Markliam^s  difanerheing  conr>e  tothe  Ear! 
•'  af  Shrewfbury,  he  immediately  raifed  his  fervants  and  t^nantsto 
"  the  number  of  120,  v\  ith  a  refolution  lo  apprehend  Sir  John  Holle?, 
"  fo  foon  as  he  (hould  know  that  Marklianfs  wound  vvns  nwrtal 
"  Which  Edmund,  Lord  Shefheld  (after  Earl  of  Mulgrave)  under- 
"  f^aiiding,  he  fpeedily  repaired  to  Haughton  vvith  tlireefcore  \nl\h 
"  retinue  out  of  Lincolndiire,  to  affift  his  cozen-germaine  in  cafe  tlic 
"  Ei'.rl  fliouldattempt  any  thing.  An  old  fervant  to  Sir  Jolm  HoUes 
•'  toid  me,  he  was  prefent  when  the  Lord  Sheffield  came,  and  'tkxt 
••  his  mafter  goinj  forth  to  meet  him,  he  aiked  Iiim  how  it  was  vvith 
••  Markham:  he  replred,  he  thoujht  the  greatell  danger  was,  that  he 
••  had  fpoiledhis  vvhorin?.  '  1  hear,  cozen,  fays  the  Lord  Sheffield, 
"  that  my  Lord  of  Shrevvfbury  is  prcpared  to  trouMeyou;  take  inf 
"  vvord,  beforehe  carry  you,  it  fhall  coft  many  a  hrokeu  patc.'  And 
••  fo  hevventin  vvith  him,  and  remained  vvith  him  at  Haughton  t»n- 
•'  til  they  had  certain  acc-ount  th.it  Murkham  was  paft  d;u>ger,  vi-ho 
•'  indeed,  recovered  and  lived  after,  to  be  an  oid  man,  hut  never 
•'  aftereat  fupper,  nor  reccived  the  Sacrament ;  wiihch  two  thimj? 
••'  he  raftiiy  vowed  not  to  do  until  he  were  revenge<i.  A  difficul? 
"  undert.Tking,  and  as  he  found  a  very  vain  one,  having  fo  valiaivt  ar.d 
*•  circnmfpe^l  an  adverfary."* 

About  1625,  "  Gervafe  Markham,  the  mort.^1  enemy  of  Sir  J')!;a 
"  HoUes,  (then  Earl  of  Clare,)  beingSherilfof  .Vottinghamfhire^-wa; 
*  Ci:;l!ins*s  Xublc  Famili^s,  p.  .S4,  S5. 
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**  fvvine,  and  goates  &c.  in  witnes  whereof  I 
*'  have  hereunto  fett  my  hand  the  24th  daie  of 
f'  July,  1617.  "  Gcrvis  Markhm.'* 

But  he  appears  to  have   been  earlieft  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  talents  for  poetry. 

In  1597,  he  publifhed  "  Devereux  Vertues 
"  Tears  for  the  lofieof  the  moft  Chriftian  King 
*'  Henry,  third  of  that  name,  King  of  France, 
**  and  the  untimely  death  of  themoft  noble  and 
*'  heroical  Waher  Devereux,  who  was  flain  be- 
"  fore  Roan  in  Fraunce.  Firfl  written  in  French 
•'  by  that  mofl  excellent  and  learned  Gentle- 
"  woman  Madame  Genoifne  Pelan  Maulette, 
**  and  paraphraftically  tranflated  into  Englifh 
*'  by  Jarvis  Markham,  ^to.  1597. "tj 

*'■  robbed  of  about  5000I.  (Juring  his  abience  from  honie)  by  tvvo  of 
"  the  Soubyes  h  s  reputed  baftants,  and  others.  But  purfuit  being; 
*'  made  after  them,  tliey  hiJ  about  2000I.  of  the  money  in  Gamelftcn 
*'  woods  (a  lordfhip  of  the  £arl  of  Clare)  vvhich  was  found  and 
*'  brought  to  the  Earl  as  Lord  of  the  Fee,  to  vvhom,  as  felons  goods  it 
"  efcheated :  but  hc  prefently  fent  the  vvhole  back.  to  Gervafe  Mirk- 
*'  ham,  from  v\'hom  it  vvas  flolen,  fcorning  to  advantage  hinifelf  by 
"  the  fpoils  of  his  encmy.  This  adl  more  cnraged  Markham  than 
"  tbe  lofs  of  hismoney,  becaufe  it  impofed  upon  him  an  obligation  to 
"  his  adverfary  :  yet  after  he  had  curft  and  fworn  like  a  beggar,  he 
"  enforced  upon  himfelf  fo  good  manners,  as  to  come  to  the  Earl  at 
"  Haughton,  to  give  him  thanks,  which  from  the  time  of  their  com- 
''  bat,  was  the  only  time  during  their  lives  that  theyhad  feen  one 
"  another."     Il>id.  />.  97. 

f  This  book  vvas  in  Dr.  Farmer's  Library,  No.  6633.  +  The  ex- 
tradls  from  Markham  in  England's  Parnaffus,  are  more  numerous  thaa 
from  any  other  minor  poet,  viz.  p.  3,  53,  59,  62,  88,  89,  91,  92, 
93,  98,  loi,  103,  126,  132,  137,  138,  14:5,  167,  J94,  216,  221, 
239»  243>'i+4j  ^55;  299>  33 1>  33*;  3l'^>  3^:)  372;  459,  472,  ^Sz- 

He 
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He  tranflated  Ario(lo's  Satires,  of  which  i 
do  not  recolled  the  earliefl:  date,  but  there  is  aa 
edition  in  ^to,  1608. 

III.  In  1595,  h^  publiliied  a  new  edition,  ia 
wbich  the  language  is  much  altered  a.id 
modernized,  of  Juliana  Berners's "  Gen- 
tleman's  Academie,  or  the  Bookeof  Si, 
Albans,"  firft  printed  by  Caxton,  ia 
1486,  in  folio. 

IV.  He  was  author  of  "  England's  Arcadia, 
alluding  his  beginning  from  Sir  Phiiip 
Sydney'scnding,"  ^to,  1607. 

y.  The  "  Famous  Whore,  or  Noble  Cour- 
tezan  :  containing  the  lamentablc  cora- 
plaint  of  Paulina,  the  famous  Roiri*a 
Courtezan,  fometime  miftrefs  unlo  the 
great  Cardinal  Hippolyto  of  E(l<?,  tranf- 
lated  into  verfe  from  the  Itahan,"  oftavs, 
1609. 

VI.  The  **  Englifh  Horfeman,"  ^to,   1617. 

VII.  The  "  Art  of  Archerie,"  odavo,  1634,, 

VIII.  The  "  Way  to  get  Wealth,"  and  othcff 
works,  4to,  1638, 

IX.  The  "  Soldier's  Exercife,"  &;c.  in  thrcs 
books,  of  which  there  was  a  third  cdl^ 
tion,  in  410,   1643. 

X.  Cure  of  all  difeales,  incident  to  Horfes» 

4to,  4610. 

XI.  Enolifli  Farrier,  ^to,   1649. 
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XII.  Mafter-piece,  of  which  there  is  an  edi- 

tion  in  410,   1662. 

XIII.  Faithful  Farrier,  an  edit.  in  8vo.  1667. 

XIV.  Liebault's  Le  Mairon  Ruftique,  orthe 

Country  Farm,  Lond.  folio  i6i5. 
This  Treatife,  which  was  at  firfl: 
trandated  by  Mr.  Richard  Surfieit,  a 
Phyfician,  our  Author  enlarged  with 
feveral  additions  from  the  French 
books  of  Serris  and  Vinet,  the  Spanifii 
of  Albiterio,  and  the  Italian  of  Grilli, 
and  others, 

XV.  He  revived  and  augmented  "  The  Art 

of  HuflDandry,*'  firfl:  tranflated  from 
the  Latin  of    Cour  Hercfbachifo,  by 
Barnaby  Googe,  410.  163 1.* 
XVL  Hero  and  Antipater,  a  Tragedy,   ^to. 

i622,afiifted  by  William  Sampfon. 
This  is  the  beft  lift  of  Markham's  publica- 
tions  which  the  compiler  of  this  work  is  enabled 
to  give,    but  it  is  probably  not  only  very  dc- 
fedive,  but  inaccurate. 

Numerous  however,  as  were  this  writer's 
works,  his  memory  has  not  had  ihe  fate  of  be- 
ing  tranfmitted  with  any  clearnefs  to  pofterity. 
The  time  of  his  death,  and  all  other  particulars 
regarding  him  are  utterly  unknown. 

•  Some  ancient  Tra(£ls  of  HnfbanJry,  (among  whlch  I  prefumB 
,vere  Markham's)  were  repubUJhed  a  fevv  years  ago.  See  Annals  of 
AsricuUure,  vol,  juci, 

It 
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It  is  oblcrved  by  Langbaine,  that  he  muft 
have  had  no  common  talents  to  have  excelled 
iii  fo  many  different  walks. 


SIR    WALTER    RALEIGH. 


**  Sir  Walter  Ralcigh,  a  perfon  both  fuffi- 
"  ciently  known  in  hiftory,  and  by  his  Hif- 
'*  tory  of  the  World,  and  fcems  alfo  by  the 
"  charafter  given  him  by  the  forcmentioned  au- 
"  thor  of  the  Art  of  Englifh  Poetry,  to  have 
*'  expreft  himfelf  more  a  poet  than  the  little 
•*  we  have  extant  of  his  poetry  feems  to  import: 

*  Forditty  and  amorous  ode',  faith  he,  '  I   find 

*  Sir  Walter  Raleigh*s  vein  njoft   lofty,   info- 

*  lent,  and  pafTionate.'* 

This  moft  extraordinary  and  unfortunate  ge- 
nius  was  born  at  Hayes  Farm,  in  the  parifh  of 
Budleyin  Devoniliire,  in  1552,  being  the  fon  of 
Walter  Raleigh,  efq.  defcended  from  an  ancienc 
family,  by  Katharinc,  daughter  of  Sir  Philip 
Champernoun,  of  Modbury,  (relid  of  Otho 
Gilbert,  of  Compton  in  Devonfhire,  efq.)  In 
X568  he  became  a  commoner  of  Oriei  College, 
Oxford,  where  his  abilities  fooA  difplayed  them- 

felves. 
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felves,  by  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  academical 
learning  •,  but  his  ambiLion  foon  led  him  into  the 
world,  and  he  refided  fome  time  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  yet  vvith  no  view  of  ftudying  the  law, 
©f  which  the  narrow  trammels  muil  have  been 
mterly  difguftingto  his  mighty  fpirit.    In  1569, 
when  Q^  Elizabeth  fent  forces  to  affift  the  per- 
fecuted   Proteftants   in  France,    Raleigh  went 
among  them  as  a  volunceer.  As  it  appears,  that 
te  remained  in  that  kingdom  beyond  the  death 
of  Charles  IX,  which  from  his  firft  going  is  a- 
bout  five  years,   and  that  in   this  compafs  of 
time  nearly  thirty  battks,  fiegcs,  overthrov/s, 
treaties,   and  capitulations  on  one  fide  or  the 
cther  may  be  enumerated  j  it  is  manifeft  he  was 
hazardoufly  engaged  in  fome,  if  not  feveral  of 
them.     In  1576,  a  recommendatory  poem  was 
prefixed  to   Gafcoigne's  fatire,   called    "  The 
Steel-Glafs,"  by  "  Walier  Rawely,  of  the  Mid- 
d!e  Temple,"  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  our 
author.     "  But  the  poem  itfcU"    fays  Oldys, 
"  to  me  difcovers,  in  the  very  firft  line  of  it,  a 
great  air  of  that  folid  axiomatical  vein,  which 
is  obfervable  in  other  produdions  of  Raleigh*s 
mufe : 

Svveet  were  tlie  fauce  would  pleafe  eacli  kind  oftafte. 

And  the  whole  middle  hexaftic,  is  fuch  an 
iridication  of  hisown  fortune  or  fate  j  fuch  a 
caution  againft   that  envy   of  fuperior  merir, 

which 
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which  he  himrdf  ever  {IrLJggled  with,  that  ic 
could  procced  from  co  hand  more  properly 
ihan  his  ovvn. 

Thoiigh  funJry  mir.ils  in  fiititlry  fortr  do  ileem  ; 

Yetvvortliieft  wiglusyield  praife  to  every  pain: 
But  e:ivious  iiraias  do  iiought  or  light  cfteem, 

Snchflately  jleps  as  they  cannot  ;itt.;iii: 
For  vvliofo  reaps  renovvn  above  '^he  reft, 
VVith  heaps  af  hate  ftiall  fure!y  be  opprefsM." 

In  1578  he  wenc  to  the  Netherlands  with  the 
forces  which  were  fent  againft  the  Spaiiiards, 
In  1579  ''^5  half-brother,  Sir  Flumphry  Gii- 
bert,  having  obtained  a  patent  of  the  QLieen, 
to  plant  and  inhabit  fome  norLhcrn  parts  of 
America,  he  engaged  in  that  adventure,  but  re- 
turned  foon  after,  the  artcmpt  proving  unfuc- 
cefsful.  In  1580  he  became  a  Captain  in  the 
Wars  of  Ireland,  and  the  year  after  one  of  the 
Commifiioners  ior  the  Government  of  MunRcr» 
in  the  abfence  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond.  Here 
he  continued  to  diftinguifii  himfclf,  till  this 
diftrid  was  fuppofed  to  be  reduced  into  quier, 
and  then  on  his  return  to  England,  tradition 
afcribes  his  introdu6lion  to  the  Queen,  to  a 
piece  of  gallantry,  with  which  hc  furprized  her 
in  one  of  her  walks.  "Her  majefty,"  lays  the  re- 
port,  "  meeting  with  a  plalhy  place  made  fome 
fcruple  to  go  on,  when  Raieign,  dreffed  in  thc 
gay  and  gcnteel  habit  of  thofe  times,  prefenily 
caft  ofF  and  fpread  his  new  plulh  f  loak  on  thc 

ground. 
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ground,  whereon  the  Queen  trod  gently,  re- 
warding  him  aftervvards  with  many  fuits  for  his 
ib  ir^  and  favourable  lendcr  of  fo  fair  a  foot- 
cloth  :  thus  an  advanrageous  admiiTion  into  the 
notice  of  a  prince,  is  more  than  half  a  degree 
to  prefcrment."*  The  truth  is,  Raleigh  al- 
ways  made  a  very  elegant  appearance,  as  well 
in  the  fplendor  of  his  attire,  as  the  politenefs 
of  his  addrefs,  having  a  good  prefence  in  an 
handfome  and  well-compaded  perfon,  a  ftrong 
naturai  wit,  and  a  better  judgi-nentj  with  a 
bold  and  plaufible  tongue,  by  which  he  could 
fet  out  his  abilities  to  advantage :  and  thefe 
being  all  very  able  advocates  for  royal  favour, 
cfpecially  in  a  female  fovereign,  it  is  no  wondei* 
that  he  advanced  apace  upon  it,  It  feems  to 
be  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
ftory  of  his  quarrel  with  Arthur  Lord  Grey  dq 
Wilton,  who  had  been  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland 
at  this  time,  and  the  advantage  he  gained  in  thc 
Qijeen's  favour  by  the  fuperior  ability  with 
which  he  pleaded  his  caufe  before  the  Council- 
Table.  In  1583  he  fet  out  with  Sir  Humphry 
Gilbert,  in  his  cxpedition  to  Newfoundland  ;  buc 
within  a  few  days  vvas  obliged  to  return  to  PJy- 
niouth,  his  fhip's  company  being  feized  v/ith  an 
infe(^iou3  diftemper:  and  Gilbert  was  drovvned 

*  Fulk;'s  Worthier,  in  Devon. 

in 
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in  coming  home,  after  having  taken  pofieflion 
of  that  country.     Thefe  expeditions,  however, 
being  things  that  Raleigh  had  a  ftrong  paffjon 
for,   nothing  difcouraged  him  :    in    1584,   ob- 
taining  letters  patent  for  difcovering  unknown 
countries,  he  ntted  outtwo  barks  undertwoex. 
pcrienced  commanders,  who  fct  fail  to  America, 
and    difcovered  the  country   of    Wigandacoa, 
wliich  Q^  Elizabeth  changed  into  that  of  Vir- 
ginia.     The  quecn  was  i'o  pleafed  with  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  this   fcheme,   and  gave  him  fuch  encou- 
ragement  to  compleatthe  difcovery,  that  he  im- 
mediately  prepared  another  expedition   for  the 
purpofe.     In  the  mean  time  he  was  elecled  wiih 
Sir  William  Courtnay,  a   Knight  of  the  Shire 
for  his  native  counry,  and    between  December 
of  this  year,  and  the  z^th  of  February  following, 
(1585)  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
"  a  ticle"    fays   Oldys,  "  which   her  Majeily 
beftowed,  as  all  others  of  honour,  with  frugality 
and   choice.     Therefore  was  it  a  more  certain 
cognizance  of  virtue' or  valour,  than  ticles   of, 
more  pompous  denomination  In  the  reign  of  her 
fuccefTor,  who  fufrered  lucreto  corrupt  the  noble 
fountain,  to  turn  it    into  vulgar  channcls,    and 
drain  it  even  to  the  dregs,  fo  that  the  dignities 
v;hich  flowed  or  overfiowed  from  it,  provcd  dif- 
tinclions  oftener  of  thcir  pride,  riches,  or  profti- 
tutions,  on  whom  they  were  conferred,  than  of 
U  any 
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any  abilitles  or  performances  for  the  piiblic 
good  that  might  deferve  them.*  Nay,  that  this 
honour  was  intended  as  the  moft  figniiicant  tcf- 
timony  of  perfonal  defert,  may  be  inftanced,  ac- 
cording  to  an  ingenious  obferver  of  her  reign, 
*'  in  Sir  Francis  Vere,  a  man  nobly  defcended  ; 
•*  and  Sir  Waker  Raleigh,  exaclly  qualified, 
*'  fays  he,  with  many  others,  fct  apart  in  her 
*'  judgment  for  military  ferviccs  j  whofe  titles 
"  fiie  never  raifcd  abovc  knighthood  :  faying, 
**  when  importuned  to  make  Vere  a  Baron  ;  that 


*  Sir  EJwaril  Walker,  Garter,  and  Secretary  at  War  to  Chai  les  L 
obferves,  "  tliat  in  all  Qiieeii  Eliz.ibe£h's  forty-four  years  reign  Ih* 
createJbut  fix  Earls,anJeight  ornineBaron?,  fothat  whenlhe  JieJ,  thc 
nobility  confifleJ  but  o(  one  Marquis,  nineteen  Earls,  two  Vifcounts, 
andabout  thirty  Barons:  but  Joubts  whether  in  the  reign  of  K.  James 
the  Jifpenfmg  of  honours  fo  liberally  was  not  one  of  the  beginnings 
of  general  difcontents,  efiiecially  amoog  perfons  of  great  extradtion. 
So  that  when  this  king  JieJ,  having  reigneJ  but  twenty-two  years,  he 
left  the  nobility  in  his  three  kingdoms  above  Jouble  the  number  to 
what  he  found  them,  though  his  reign  was  peaceable  anJ  not  fuU  of 
a£lk)n,  which  reiiJers  men  in  capacity  highly  to  merit  from  their 
prince;  anJ  fo,  witlwut  envy,  receive  aJvancement."  AnJ  a  little 
further  **  when  aHiance  to  a  favourite;  riches,  though  gotten  ia  a 
ihop;  perfons  of  private  eftates,  anJ  offamilies,  that  many  of  them, 
and  their  fathers  vvouUl  have  thought  themfelves  highly  honoureJ  ti> 
have  been  butknights  in  Q^  Elizab€th's  time,  were  advanced,  then  the 
fruits  thereof  began  to  appear,  &c.  Hiji.  Difcotirfts,  folio  1705,  p. 
300,  302,  &c. — See  alfo  on  this  fubjeifl,  "  Refledlions  ou  the  late 
Augmentations  of  ths  Peerage,"  LonJ.  printed  for  Robfon  and  De- 
brett,  8vo.  1798,  in  which  tlie  author,  who  was  not  at  the  time  of 
writing  his  pamphlet,  aware  of  Sir  Edward  Walkcr'3  difcourfe  on  the 
fubjeit,  has  falleii  iiito  a  wonderful  coiiiciJence  of  opinion  with  him. 


(( 
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"  In  his  proper  fphere,  and  her  eftimation,  he 
"  was  ABOVE  ic  ah-eady."* 

In  1585  he  vvas  engaged  with  his  half-brother 
Adrian  Gilberr,  in  the  dilcovery  of  the  North' 
weft  Pair.ige :  and  again  lent  out  his  own  fieec 
of  feven  fail  for  Vlrginia  :  and  this  fleet  on  their 
return  under  the  command  of  his  rclation  Sir 
Richard  Granville,  took  a  richly-laden  Spanilh 
fliip  of  300  ton. 

He  was  now  in  fo  much  favour  as  to  obtaln 
from  the  Qucen  a  grant  of  12,000  acres  of  for- 
feited  land,  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Water- 
ford,  in  Ireland  -,  and  foon  after  engaged  his  fhips 
in  a  third  voyage  to  Virginia.  He  was  alfo 
niade  fenefchal  of  the  duchies  of  Cornwall  and 
Exeter,  and  lord  v/arden  of  the  Stannaries.  On 
26  April,  1587,  he  fet  forthhis  fieeton  afourih 
voyage  to  Virginia.  On  27  November  of  this 
year,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  council  of  war, 
to  withfiand  the  expected  Spaniih  invafion :  but 
this  did  not  hinder  him  from  fitting  out  in  Apr^il, 
15S8,  a  fifth  voyage  to  Virginia.  On  23  July 
foilowing,  v/hen  the  Spanifh  Armada  appeared 
cver  againft:  Portland,  he  jointrd  the  Engliih 
flcet,  with  a  company  of  voiunteers,  and  his 
fervices  on  this  occafion  were  iuch,  that  the 
Qj-iecn  made  a  confiderable  augmer.ration  to  his 

*Ofborne'sTraJitionnl  Menn.oirs  ofEliz.  II.  p.  43  ~.01dy^'s  I.ife  of 
Raieigh,  xxv.  xsvi, 

U  2  patent 
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patcntof  wines.  In  1589,  he  accornpanied  Dor> 
Antonio  in  the  expedition  to  Forrugal.  \n  the 
fummer  of  this  year,  he  vifited  his  feignory  in 
Ireland,  and  pailed  fome  time  with  Spenfer  the 
poet,  at  Kilcolman,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mulla.* 
In  1592,  he  was  appointed  general  of  an  enter- 
prize  againft  the  Spaniards  at  Panama,  but  was 
rccalled,  and  his  fleet  difperfed  in  a  ftorm.  Soon 
after  he  exerted  himfelf  as  a  very  a6live  member 
of  parliament.  This  was  the  period  at  which 
he  was  libclloufty  afperfed  with  atheifra,  a  charge 
fuppofed  to  have  been  influenced,  if  ic  did  noc 
originate,  by  a  grant  of  church-lands  lately  madc 
tp  him  from  ihe  crown,  of  which  the  principal 
was  the  manor  of  Sherborn.  The  envy  and 
malignity  that  his  fame  novv  attraded,  were 
watching  for  fome  opportunity  to  revenge  them- 
felves  upon  him.  An  amour,  in  which  he  en- 
gaged  with  a  lady  of  the  court,  Elizabeth^ 
daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  fur- 
niftied  this  occafion  fo  eagerly  fought.  Sir  Wal- 
ler  wa.s  difgraccd,  and  forbid  the  CKveen's  pre- 
fence:  but  he  made  the  honorable  reparationof 
marriage.  While  he  laboured  under  this  cloud,-f- 
he  employed  his  mind  in  projedling  the  difcovery 
and  conqueft  of  the  empire  of  Guiana,  in  South 
America,    and   went   thither  himfclf,  in  1595. 


•  See  before,  p.  152.      f  Gfnsat  intereft  was  made  for  liim  to  re- 
Mrn  to  the  Court.     Sce  Sydn.  lett.  I.  p.  377. 

On 
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Gn  his  return,  hs  wrote  an  account  of  his  cx- 
pedition,  which  he  printed  in  1596,  in  ^to.  and 
within  fix  months,  he  fitted  out  a  fccond  voyage 
to  the  fame  parts.     The  fame  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed  one  of  thc  chief  conimanders  in  the  en- 
terprize   upon  Cadiz,  under  the  lord   admiral 
Howard,  and  the  earl  of  ElTex  •,  and  here  I  be- 
iieve  thofe  jealoufies  and  hcart-burnings  between 
the  Earl  and  Sir  Walter,  which  afterwards  be- 
came  fo  violenr,  and  perhaps  contributed  to  the 
defbru6lion  of  both,  in  fome  degree  difplayed 
themfelves.     Afrer  this,  he  made  a  nevv  attempt 
upon  Guiana.     The  king  of  Spain,  in  revenge 
for  the   late  attempt  on  his  kingdom,  having 
muftered  up  a  new  invafion  of  England   and 
Ireland,  which,  however,  was  fpeedily  difperfed 
by  the  winds  and  waves  •,    an   attack   was  now 
planned  on  the  ifles  of  the  Azores,  in  which  the 
carl  of  Efiex  had  the  chief  command,  and   Sir 
Waiter  was  appointed  rcar-admiral.     The  latter 
difliinguinied  himlelf  by  many  acls  of  heroifm 
and  wifdom,  which  again  excited   the  jealouf/ 
of  EflTex,  v/ho  accufed  him  on  his  return,  and 
won  ail  the  popularity   from   him.     He  now 
again  bufied  himfeif  in  pariiamentary  duties. 

About  1598,  he  was  again  made  the  public 

objeft  of  oppofition  by  Eircx.     Jufls  and  tour- 

naments  were  celcbrated   every  year,    on   the 

Qiicen's  birth-day,  in  the  Tilt-Yard,  near  the 

U  3  paiace 
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palace  at  Whitehall.  The  Earl  had,  by  fcme 
of  his  foUowers,  learned  that  Sir  Walter,  with  a 
very  gallant  train,  gorgeoufiy  accoutred,  was 
to  make  his  appearance  the  next  day,  in  orange- 
coloured  plumes.  Hereupon  he  provided  a 
much  fnore  .numerous  cavalcade,  and  decked 
ihem  out  exadlly  in  Raleigh's  colours  ;  tlien  the 
Earl  himfelt:*  appearing  at  the  head  cf  all,  armcd 
cap-a-pee,  in  a  complete  luite  of  orange-colour, 
not  only  pafied  for  the  fole  knight  orchrimpion 
of  tliat  diuindlion,  by  drowning  all  diftinclion 
in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  incorporated  him- 
fcIF  and  his  train,  as  fo  many  more  of  his  own 
efquires,  pages,  and  retinue.*  Theli:  contefts 
of  courfe  caufed  great  iil  blood  in  the  courr,  and 
rendered  the  Queen  very  uneafy.  In  1599, 
ElTex  was  fent  over  to  Ircland,  and  therc  arifing 
new  fears  of  invafion,  a  fleet  wss  haftily  fitted 
our,  and  Sir  Walter  appointed  vice-admiral,  in 
the  Ark-Royal.-f  In  1600,  he  was  fcnt  on  an 
embafTy  to  Flanders,  and  on  his  return  made 
governor  of  the  ifle  of  Jerfcy.  EfTcx  at  this 
time,  carrying  on  intrigues  wiih  the  king  of 
Scotland,  is  fuppolcd  to  l:ave  tsken  pariicular 
pains  to  prtjudice  James  againft  Raleigh,  as  ad- 
verfe  to  his  intereft:;  and  Raleigh  fcems  to  have 
taken  ample  revenge,    a  revenge  which   truth 

•  01tlys's  Life,  cxxxii,  f  Aboiit  this  timc  '.c  was  in  fuch  frivour, 
35  tobe  amongthe  fev.  who  daied  afpire  to  a  Pceiage. — Sse  ihe  Sydney 
fjpert,  2.vARif.ifl.  cr.  tbi  P:;rage  abtzs  c::cd. 

comoels 
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compels  me  to  rclate,  (even  while  it  chills  my 
blood  with  horror),  as  a  moll  foul  blot  in  his  clia- 
rader.  On  EfTex^s  fali,  Raleigh  wrote  to  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  a  letter,  (preferved  in  Murdin's 
State-Papers),*,prefling  with  the  moft  diabolical 
boidnefs  and  malignity,  the  execution  of  thac 
imprudent,  but  amiable  nobleman. 

On  the  Quecn's  death,  the  funof  courtly  fa- 
vour  no  longer   fhone  on  Raleigh.     The  unge- 
nerous  and  deteftabje,  though  able,  Cecil,  hav- 
ing  ufed   him  as  a  counterpoife   to  ElTex,  now 
caft  him  off*.     There  was  on  James's  acceftion 
to  the  throne  of  England,  a  plot  of  a  few  popilli 
priefts  and  others,  to  eftabliHi  ihcir  religion  : 
and  thefe  endeavoured  to  embark  mal-contents 
of  ail  kinds  in  their  meafures.     Lord  Cobham 
and  Raleigh,  both  of  whom  had  failed  in  their 
attempts   to  perfuade  James  of  Cecirs  cabals, 
and  root  him  out  of  the  King's  favour,  and  were 
therefore,  in  return,  frowned  upon,  and  removed 
from  court  by  CeciTs  influence,  were  fuppofed 
to  have  been  drawn  into  this  confpiracy.     Lord 
Grey  de  Wilton  is  accufed  of   having  entered 
into  the  confpiracy,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining 
liberty  of  confcience  at  any  rate  for  the  puritans, 
of  which  fedl  he  was  a  principal  favourer.    Cob- 


*  Copied  uncier  Effex';  Hfe  m  the  jth  voL  of  the  Biog.  Brit.   ;;i 
e^litionv 
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ham,  a  weak,  unfettled,  contemptible  man,  had 
certuinly  eniered  into  rome  intrigucs  with  the 
count  of  Aremberg,  the  Archduke's  ambafiador, 
and  in  his  palTage  to  and  from  the  count's  houfe, 
is  admitted  to  have  vifited  Raieigh.  Whutcvcr 
was  the  objefl  of  thefc  vifits,  ic  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  that  cn  Raleigh's  part  ihere  coukl  bs 
any  inteniion  to  cngage  in  a  plot  with  Spain, 
sgainO:  which  all  his  heroic  aclions  in  the  late 
reign  had  been  direfted,  and  v;ith  which  he  had 
endeavoured  by  the  ftrongefl:  argumcnts  to  pcr- 
fuade  James  not  to  conclude  a  peace  •,  nor  can 
the  aflertions  of  Cobham,  a  man  who  had  long 
before  bcen  confidered  as  a  liar  and  a  flanderer, 
deferve  the  fmallefl  credit.  However,  Raleigh, 
with  the  reft  of  the  confpirators,  was  broughc 
to  trial.  George  Biooke,  Cobham's  broiher, 
was  undoubtedly  engaged  in  the  criginal  plot 
of  aflTaflination. — The  iirfl;  evidence  againfl:  Ra- 
leigh,  v/as  Brookc's  confefllon,  that  Cobham  had 
told  him,  that  Raleigh  v/as  engaged  v^ith  him  in 
the  conference  with  Aremberg.  Cobham  him- 
fclf  was  worked  upon,  by  being  told  that  Raleigh 
had  accufed  him,  to  conflrm  this  :  but  repenr- 
ing  of  ihis  injuflice,  he  wrote  Ralcigh  a  letier 
in  his  own  hand,  to  acquit  hirn  :  and  as  a  far- 
ther  proof  of  hisjnnocence,  Raleigh  demanded, 
over  and  over  again,  to  be  produced  face  to  face 
ifi  court  with  his  accufer,   and  this  demand  was 

rehifed.. 
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refufed.     The  whole  trial   was  cor.dutTced   with 

the  mofl  unparalleiled  injuffcice  :   and   the  foul 

and  atrocious  knguage  of  the  atrorney-general, 

Coke,  would  have  been  alone  rufiicient  to  dzmn 

the  name  of  th?.t  able,  but  bafe  and  profllgate 

charader  to  all  ciernity.     It  is  admitted  cn  a!l 

hands,  that  Raleigh  v/as  unjuilly  found  guilty, 

becaufe  the  legal  evidence  for  his  condemnation 

v.'as  not  fufficicnr.    But  Carte,  (whofe  grofs  par- 

tiality  to  the  Stuarts  deftroys  ihe  merits  of  his 

hiftory,  which  would  otherwife  be  far  the  belt 

hillory  of  England  extant),  endeavours  to  efta- 

blifli  tjhe  belief  of  his  guilr,  though  there  was  a 

dcficiency  of  proof.     He  founds  it  on  the  au- 

thority  of  the  count  de  Beaumont,    ambaiiador 

from  France,  whofe  reafons  however  painfully 

detailed  by   him,*  are  infufficient  to  counter- 

balance    thc  improbabilities    arifmg  from  Ra- 

leigh's   charadier  and  viev;s,    Sir  Dudley  Carl- 

ton,  who  was  prefent  at  the  trial,  fays,  "  Ra- 

leigh  anfwered  with  that  temper,  wit,  learning, 

courage,  and  judgment,  thatfaving  ic  went  wiih 

the  hazard  of  his  life,  ic  v/as  the  happiefl:  day  hc 

ever  fpent,  fo  well  he  fliifted  all  advantages  which 

were  taken  againll  him,  that,  were  it   not   that 

*  fama  malum  gravius  quam  res'  and  an  ill  name, 

half-hanged  in  the  opinion  of  all  mcn,  he  v.-ould 

•  Hifl.Fni;,  I!I,  p,  721,  note  (3}. 
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have  been  acquitted.  After  fentence  given,  his 
requeft  was  to  have  his  anfwers  related  to  the 
King,  and  pardon  to  be  begged  ;  and  if  there 
were  no  hopes  thereof,  then  that  Cobham  fhould 
die  firft." 

The  two  firil  that  brought  the  news  to  the 
King,  were  Roger  Afton,  and  a  Scotchman, 
*'  one  whereof  affirmed,  that  never  any  man 
fpoke  fo  well  in  times  paft,  nor  would  in  the 
world  to  comc  i  and  the  other  faid,  that,  whereas 
when  he  faw  him  firft,  he  was  fo  led  with  the 
common  hatred,  that  he  would  have  gone  lOQ 
miles  to  fee  him  hanged,  yet,  before  he  parted, 
he  would  have  gone  loco  to  have  faved  his  life. 
In  a  word,  no  man  ever  got  over  an  univerfal 
odium  in  fo  fnort  a  time :  he  came  into  court, 
the  mioft  hated  man  in  England,  he  went  out 
of  it  themoft  popular.  Ofborne  fays,  that  fome 
of  Raleigh's  jury  were  afterwards  fo  touched  in 
confcience,  that  they  afked  him  pardon  on  their 
knees  for  their  verdifl." 

Raleigh  was  kept  near  a  month  at  Winchefter, 
after  he  was  condemned,  in  daily  expedlation  of 
death.  At  length  v/ith  Cobham,  Grey,  and 
Markham,  he  was  brcught  on  the  fcaffbld,  but 
reprieved  in  a  manner,  v/hich  is  told  in  all  our 
hiftories.  Thence  he  was  removed  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  where  he  lay  a  prifoner  many  years, 
and  wrote  his  incomparable   *  Hiftory  of  the 

World.' 
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World.*  PrevioLis  to  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
accufed,  he  had  conveyed  his  fine  eftate  at  Sher- 
borne,  to  his  fon  Walter,  vvhich  for  fome  time 
prevented  its  confifcation.  At  length  the  gaping 
appetites  of  the  needy  and  deteftable  favourites 
of  thc  King  found  out  a  flaw,  (or  pretended  fiaw) 
in  the  conveyance.  The  eftate  was  declared  to 
be  abfolutely  forfeited  to  ihe  crown,  andgiven 
to  Carr.  Lady  Raleigh  and  iier  children  earneftly 
peticioned  the  King  for  compaQion,  but  could 
now  obtain  no  othcr  anfwer,  than  that  "  he  mua 
*'  have  the  land,  he  mun  have  ic  for  Carr." 
And  flie,  a  v/oman  of  high  fpirit,  on  her  knces 
prayed  to  God,  that  he  would  punifli  thofe  who 
had  thus  wrongfullyexpofed  her  and  herchildren 
to  ruin.  At  lafl,  hovvever,  James  did  pay  his 
■wife  and  fon  a  compofition  of  Soool.  for  it. 

At  length,  on  20  March,  1615,  '"  ^'^^  '^^^''*- 
teenth  ycar  cf  his  confinemenr,  he  purciiafed  his 
releafe  from  the  Tower  by  fums  of  money  to 
fome  of  James's  favourites ;  and  prepared  himlcli: 
foravoyageto  the  minesof  Guiana.  For  this  he 
received  his  msjefty^s  commifilon  by  patentj 
though  with  fome  jealoufy  and  oppofuion  of 
Gondomar,  the  Spanifli  ambafTador,  v/hich  had 
neceflicated  Sir  Walter  not  only  to  make  a  fo- 
lemn  proteflation  to  the  King  thac  he  had  no 
other  intention  than  to  go  to  the  gold  mines, 
but  alfo  to  write  his  majefty  "   a  clofe  letter," 

cxplain-^ 
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explaining  his  whole  fcheme,  "  upon  the  word 
of  a  King,  to  keep  it  fecret." 

On  March  28,  161 7,  Raleigh  fet  fail  with  the 
firll  part  of  his  fleer,  confifting  of  feven  fhips, 
having  200  n\tn  in  his  own  velTel  (commanded 
by  his  fon  Walter)  of  which  80  weregentlemen 
volunteers  and  adventurcrs,  moftly  Sir  Waker's 
relations.  Other  fliips  joined  him,  and  at  length 
after  many  ftorms  and  difliculties,  he  arrived  ac 
Callana  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  on  i2th  of 
Nov.  Two  days  afterwards  he  difpatched  a  let- 
ter  to  Lady  Raleigh,  v/herein  are  thefe  words, 
I  cannot  write  to  you  but  with  a  weak  hand, 
for  I  have  fuflerd  the  moft  violent  calenture 
for  fifteen  days  that  ever  man  did,  and  livedi 
but  God  that  gave  me  a  ftrong  heart  in  all 
my  adverfities,  has  alfo  novv  ftrengthen'd  me 
in  the  hell-fire  of  heat.  We  have  had  two 
moft  grievous  fickneflTcs  in  our  fhip,  of 
which  forty-two  have  died,  and  there  are  yet 
many  fick  j  but  having  recovered  the  land 
of  Guiana  this  i2th  of  November,  I  hope 
we  fliall  recover  them.  We  are  yet  two 
hundred  men,  and  the  reft  ''of  our  fleet  are 
reafonably  ftrong,  ftrong  enough  I  hope  to 
perform  what  we  have  undertaken,  if  the 

DILIGENT    CARE    AT    LONDON    TO    MAKE    OUR 
STRENGTH  KNOWN  TO    THE  SPANISH    KING  BY 

iiis  AMBASSADOR,  has  noi  taught  the  Spanifti 

"  King 
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"  King  to  fortify  all  the  entrances  againft  us. 
"  Howfoever,  we  mufl  make  the  adventure, 
"  and  if  \ve  perifli,  it  fhall  be  no  honour  for 
*'  England,  nor  gain  for  his  Majefty  to  lofe, 
"  amongfl;  many  others,  an  hundred  as  valiant 
**  gendemcn  as  England  hath  in  it." 

Raleigh  removcd  on  the  4th  of  December 
from  the  pofition  he  now  occupied,  to  thc 
Triangle  Iflands,  where  rthpfing  into  ficknefs, 
and  being  fo  weak  that  he  could  move  no  other- 
wife  than  as  he  was  carried  in  a  chair,  he  fenc 
Captain  Kemis  with  the  five  lefler  veflieis,  and 
five  or  fix  companies  of  foot  of  flfty  men  each, 
up  the  Oronoque,  thence  to  pafs  to  the  Mine. 
They  found  it  necefliary  firfl:  to  attack  the  little 
Spanifli  Town  of  St.  Thome,  through  fear  of 
leaving  the  enemy's  garrifon  between  them  and 
their  boats.  Here  young  Raleigh  was  flain, 
gallantly  fighting  ;  but  Kemis  fircd  the  town  ; 
and  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  to  make  what 
trial  he  pleafed  at  the  mine :  he  accordingly 
made  an  attempt  withCaptain  Thornhurfl:,  Mr. 
W.  Herbert,  Sir  John  Hamden  and  others ,  but 
receiving  a  check  from  an  ambufcade  of  Spa- 
niards,  who  by  a  volley  of  fhot,  killed  two  of 
his  men,  hurt  fix  others,  and  wounded  Thorn- 
hurfl,  he  was  difcouraged  and  difTuaded  from 
all  further  attempt  by  his  companions,  who 
werc  now  fure  they  had  been  betrayed  to  ihe 

Spanlards. 
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Spaniards.  He  rerurncd  therefore  vvith  his  de- 
tachment  to  Raleigh,  who  reproached  him  ^o 
feverely  for  not  having  made  an  adual  trial  ac 
the  mine,  that  a  few  days  afterwards  he  retired 
into  his  cabin  and  fhot  himfelf.  Kemis  how- 
cver  had  brought  vvith  him  from  St.  Thome,  a 
large  bundlc  of  papers,  found  in  ihe  governor's 
fludy  there,  among  which  werefour  letters  pro- 
ving  Raleigh*s  v/hole  enterprize  to  have  been 
betrayed.  '•  It  pleafed  his  Majcfty,"  wrote  Sir 
Walter  "  to  value  us  at  fo  little,  as  to  com- 
*'  mand  me,  upon  my  allegiance,  to  fet  down 
•*  under  my  hand  the  country  and  thc  very 
*'  river,  by  which  I  was  to  enter  it,  tofetdown 
*'  the  number  of  my  men,  and  burden  of  my 
"  fhips,  and  what  ordnance  cvery  fliip  carried  j 
*'  which  being  m.ade  known  to  the  Spanifli  am- 
*'  baflador,  and  by  him  fent  to  the  King  of 
*'  Spaine,  a  difpatch  was  made,  and  letters  fent 
"  from  Madrid  before  my  dcparture  cut  of  the 
**  Thames."*  In  a  Ictter  to  Lady  Raleigh,  he 
fays,  '•  Never  was  poor  m,an  expofed  to  flaugh- 
*'  ter  as  I  was.  It  v/ere  too  long  to  tell  you 
*'  how  we  were  preferved  j  if  I  live,  I  fhall 
**  make  it  known.'* 

Difcontent,  refraflorinefs,  mutiny  of  his  fleet 
now  bronght  him  home.     The  news  of  whac 

*  Letter  to  Sir  Raiph  WJmvood, 

had 
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had  pafidd  at  Sc.  Thome  no  fooner  reached  the 
Spanifh  ambafTador,  than  he  alTauUed  the  timi- 
dity  of  James  vvith  complaints  of  broken  pro- 
mifes,  and  diflurbed  union,  The  pacific  King 
was  ready  to  do  any  thing  to  appeafe  him,  and 
hufli  up  thc  dreadful  fource  of  quarrel,  Ra- 
leigh  was  accordingly  arrefted  at  Plymouth  by 
Sir  Lewis  Stukeley,  after  he  had  been  abfenton 
his  voyage  fuU  iwelve  months.  On  his  land- 
ing,  he  had  heard  the  exafperation  of  the  court 
againft  him,  but  had  refolved  to  facetheftorm, 
confcious  of  his  innocence.  As  he  proceeded 
Jjowever  a  prifoner  to  London,  and  refle(5ted  on 
the  charader  of  James,  he  began  to  repent  his 
ralhnefs,  and  is  faid  to  have  tampered  with 
Stukeley  for  an  efcape.  On  Friday  Auguft  7, 
he  arrived  at  Stukeley's  lodgings ;  and  that  per-  . 
fidious  wretch,  betraying  him,  was  employed, 
with  a  grant  of  indcmnity  to  himfelf,  to  feduce 
him  into  a  flight,  in  his  own  company,  and  as 
foon  as  he  had  made  a  little  progrefs  down  the 
river  towards  Gravefend,  to  arreft  him  again, 
which  fervice  he  had  the  bafenefs  to  perform.* 

This  efcape  was  made  ufe  of  to  aggravate 
Raleigh's  crime.  He  was  fent  prifoner  to  the 
Tower  on  Monday  morning  the  loth  of  Aug, 

•  This  vvretcli  about  two  years  after,  having  been  found  guilty  of 
clipping  the  gold  coin,  paid  all  he  had  for  a  pardon,  and  retired  to  the 
ifie  of  Lundj',  vvhere  he  fooa  died  a  mad  beggar, 

On 
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On  Wednefday  the  28th  of  Oftober,  he  was 
awaked  out  of  a  fit  of  a  hver^  to  appear  at  the 
Bar  of  the  King's  Bench  ;  and  foon  after  nine, 
he  was  brought  thither  •,  and  his  convidion  at 
Winchefter  being  read,  the  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Hcnry  Ydvertonj  fet  forth  **  that  thePri- 
foner  having  been  fifteen  years  fince  convic- 
ted  of  high  treafon,  and  then  received  the 
judgmentof  death,  his  Majefty,  of  his  abun- 
dant  grace  had  been  plcafed  to  fhevy  mercy 
unto  him,  till  now,  ihat  jun.icc  calls  to  him 
for  execution.  Sir  Walcer  Raleigh  (con- 
tinued  he)  hath  been  a  ftatefman,  and  a  man 
who  in  regard  to  his  parts  and  quality,  is  to 
be  pitied  :  he  has  been  as  a  ftar,  at  which  the 
world  havegazed;  but  itars  may  fall,  nay, 
they  muft  fall  when  they  trouble  the  fphere 
wherein  they  abide.  It  is  therefore  his  Ma- 
jcRy's  pleafure  nov/  to  ca!l  for  executiorr 
of  the  form.er  judgmenr,  and  I  now  require 
order  for  the  fame."  Raleigh  pleaded  his 
Majefi:y's  Commiiiion,  which  vv^as  a  virtual 
pardon.  [And  this  Sir  Francis  Baconhad  af- 
lured  him  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  before  he  fec 
out  on  his  voyage.]  The  Chief  Juilice  difal- 
lowing  this  plea,  advifed  him  to  the  wifdom  of 
fubmiilion,  and  granted  execution.  Raleigh 
then  defired  that  he  mighc  not  be  cut  ofT  ib  fud- 
denly :  but  ail  he  obtained,  was  the  honour  of 

being 
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bcing  beheaded. — The  nexc  morning,  ThurfJa/ 
tlie  igih,  he  was  broiight  to  the  fcafFold  ;  v/here 
having  puc  off  his  gown  and  doublet,  he  called 
to  the  headfman  to  iliew  him  the  ax,  which  not 
bcing  ludaenly  done,  he  iaid  "  I  pry'thee,  lec 
tne  fee  it.  Dofl:  thou  think  that  I.am  afraid  of 
it  ?'*  Having  fingered  the  edge  of  it  a  little,  he 
returned  ic,  and  faid,  fmiling  to  the  SherifF, 
*'  This  is  a  fharp  medicine,  but  it  is  a  found 
cure  for  all  difeafes  ;'*  and  having  inrreated  the 
company  topray  to  God  to  affifi:  and  flrengthen 
him,  the  executioner  kneeled  dovvn  and  afked 
him  forgivenefs,  which  Raleigh,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  fhoulder,  granred.  Then  bein'*- 
aOced  which  v/ay  he  would  lay  himfelf  on  th.Q 
block,  he  anfwered,  "  So  the  hearc  be  right, 
it  is  no  matter  which  v/ay  the  head  lies,-'*  As 
he  dooped  to  lay  himfelf  along,  and  reclined  his 
head,  his  face  being  towards  the  eafl,  the  headf- 
man  fpread  his  own  cloak  undef  him.  After  a 
littie  paufe,  hc  gave  the  fign  that  he  was  rcadyr 
for  the  llroke,  by  lifring  up  his  harid,  and  his 
head  was  ftruck  off  at  two  blows,  kis  body 
never  flirinking  or  moving, 

The  murmurs  and  difcontents  which  arof;; 
from  this  cruel  murder  were  fogreatj  that  James 
put  forth  a  declaration,  which  had  the  com- 
mon  fatc  of  fuch  apoiogies,*  tha:  of  renderJnor 

*  Siicli  was  thc  fate  of  Hniry  th;  Sev;nth'i  '.'.rilaraticn  regarding 
X  Psrkia 
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the  tranfadion  ftill  more  odious  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world. 

1  cannot  fum  up  the  general  charafler  of  this 
great  hero  better,  than  in  the  foUowing  words 
of  a  moft  ingenious  hiftorian. 

"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  moft  extraordi- 
nary  genius  of  his  own,  or  perhaps  any  otlier 
time,  a  penetrating  ftatefman,  an  accompliftied 
courtier,  a  deep  fcholar,  a  fine  writer,  a  fol- 
dier,  and  one  of  the  ableft  feamen  in  the  world; 
this  vaft  genius  that  pierced  fo  far  and  ran 
through  fo  many  things,  was  of  a  fiery,  excen- 
tric  kind,  which  kd  him  into  daring  expedi- 
tions,  and  uncommon  projecls,  v/hich  not  being 
underftood  by  a  timid  prince,  and  envied  and 
hated  by  the  rivals  he  had  in  fo  many  ways  of 
life,  ruined  him  at  laft.  In  perfon  he  ran  in- 
finite  rifques  in  Guiana,  in  fearch  of  gold  mines ; 
and  when  this  ccuntry  was  firft  difcovered,  he 
looked  through  the  work  cf  an  age,  at  one 
glance,  and  faw  how  advantageous  it  might  be 
made  to  the  trade  of  England.  He  was  the  firft 
man  in  England  vvho  had  a  right  conception  of 
the  advantages  of  fettlements  abroad  ;   he  was 


Perkin  Warbeck,  which  muft  afford  a  perfedl  conviflion  to  eveiy 
penetrating  mind,  that  Perkin  was  the  true  Duke  of  York. — Even 
Lord  Bacon  infmuates  this. — But  fee  Walpole's  "  Hifloric  Doubts," 
tlie  moft  ingenious  of  his  works,  with  the  feeble  anfvver  by  Hume,  in 
»  note  to  his  hiftory. 

fon 
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then  the  only  perfon  vvho  had  a  thorough  in- 
fighc  into  trade,  and  who  faw  clcarly  the  proper 
methods  of  promocing  it.  He  applied  to  courr, 
and  got  togecher  a  company,  which  was  com- 
pofed  of  leveral  perfons  of  diilin(5lion,  and  feve- 
ral  eminenc  merchants,  who  agreed  to  open  a 
trade  and  fettle  a  colony  in  thac  part  of  the 
world,  which  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
he  called  Virginia. 

Raleigh  had  too  much  bufinefs  upon  Iiis 
hands  ac  court,  and  found  too  few  to  fecond 
him  in  his  defigns,  to  enable  him  to  fupport 
the  ellablilhmenc  with  the  fpirit  in  v/hich  he 
began  it.  If  ever  any  defign  had  an  ominous 
beginning,  and  feemed  to  torbid  any  attempts 
for  carrying  it  on,  ic  was  that  of  the  firil  iettle- 
ment  of  Virginia.  Near  half  of  the  firil  colony 
was  deftroyedby  favages,  and  thereftconfum.ed 
and  worn  down  by  fatigue  and  famine,  deferted 
the  country  and  returned  home  in  defpair.  The 
fecond  colony  was  cut  ofi^j  to  a  man,  in  a  man- 
ner  unknown ;  but  chey  fuppofed  it  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  ihird  had  i\\t 
fame  difmal  fate."*f 


*  Account  of  the  Europeaii  "  Setllements  in  America"  [Lond  for 
Dodfley  175^,  zd  edit.  2  vol,  Svo.]  vol.  2,  p.  217,  215$,  This  booic  is 
fuppofeJ  to  have  be-n  written  by  Mr.  William  Buike,  [coufin  to  Mr. 
EdmundBurke]  formerly  Secretary  to  General  Conway,  vvhen  Se- 
cretary  of  State,  and  feveral  yearsPaymafter  in  India.  Of  this  beaii, 
liful  and  kimiiiousnarrative,  the  merits  are  above  my  feehb  pn^ife. 

t  Abb3R.iynal,iuhi;  Iliriory  of  the  Jndian  Setllementi.  f.ivs,  vol, 
-^i  6,  p. 
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There  is  a  poem,  which  among  the  MS3.  of 
the  Bricifli  Mufeum,  is  faid  to  have  been  writ- 
ten  by  Sir  Waker  Raleigh  juft  before  hc  died. 
lc  feems  ro  partake  (o  much  of  the  fubiime  fpirit: 
of  his  charafter,  that,  (akhough  it  has  been 
prlnted  before  in  the  Topographer,  I.  425  ;  and 
alfoin  avery  imperfedl  manner  amongSir  Henry 
Wotton's  Rcmains)  I  cannot  refrain  from  if/- 
ferting  it  here. 

SlR   VVaLTER    RALErCH 

IN   THE    UNCVUIET    REST    OF    HIS     LAST    SICKNESi 

I. 

Eternal  Mover,  whofe  dliyufed  glory 

To  (hew  our  grovelins  reafon  whatthou  art, 
InfolJs  itfelf  in  clouds  of  reftlefs  ftory, 

Wliere  Maii,  the  proudeft  crenture,  afls  his  p.^rt, 
Whom  yet  a!as  I  know  not  uhy  v.-e  call, 
Tlie  \vorld's  contrai5^ed  fuii,  the  htile  all ! 

6,  p.  21.  "  A  report  had  prevailed,  though  its  origin  could  not  V/e 
difcovered,  that  in  the  interior  parts  of  Guiana,  there  was  a  country 
known  bv  the  narne  of  El  Dorado,  which  contained  immer.fe  riclies 
in  "okl  and  precious  ftones;  more  mines  and  treafures  tlian  Pizarro 
cr  Cortez  had  ever  found.  This  fable  had  not  only  inflamed  the  aj-- 
dent  imagination  of  the  Spaniards,  but  fired  every  iiation  in  Europe. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  particular,  one  of  the  moft  extraordlnaiy 
men  that  ever  appeared  in  a couirtry  abounding in fingul^ar  charadei!; 
v/as  feized  with  this  enthufiafm.  He  was  pafTionr.tely  fond  of  every 
thing  tliat  was  magnificent;  he  enjoyed  a  reputation  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  greateft  men  ;  he  had  more  knovvledge  than  thofe  vvhofe 
immediate  purfuit  vvas  le.arnin2  ;  he  poirefTed  a  freedom  of  think- 
jng  uncommon  inthofedays;  and  had  a  kind  of  romantic  turn  in 
his  fentiments  and  beliaviour.  This  determined  him  in  i_>^-5,  to 
undertake  a  voyageto  Guiana;  but  he  returned  without  difcovering 
any  thing  relative  to  the  objecl  of  his  voyage.  On  his  return,  how- 
ever,  he  pubhfhed  an  account,  fuU  of  the  raofl  brilliant  impoftures 
that  ever  amufed  the  credulity  of  mankind."  II. 
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If. 
Tor  what  are  we  but  lumps  of  wrJking  clay  ? 

Wliatare  ourvaunts  ?  Wbence  ihculd  our  fp-.rits  rife  } 
Arc  iioC  brute  beafts  as  ftrong  ^  And  birds  as  gav  ? 
Trees  longer  livM,  and  creeping  things  as  wLfc  ? 
Only  our  foulsrcceive  more  inward  light, 
To  feel  our  weaknefp,  and  confefs  ihy  mi^lit. 

iir. 

•Lct  thefe  pure  notes  afccnd  unto  tiiy  tlirone, 

Whsre  Majefty  dotli  fit  uitli  Mercy  ciovvn'd; 
Wherc  my  redeemer  lives,  iii  vvhom  alone 

The  errors  of  my  wandriiig  life  arc  dnnvn'd  ! 
Wheie  all  the  quir<s  of  Heayen  refound  the  fame 
That  none  but  thine,  thine  H  Che  faving  name, 
IV. 
Therefore,  niy  foul,  joy  in  tlie  midfl  of  pain, 

That  Chritl  that  coiKjuer'd  Hejl,  thM  from  abovc 
Witii  greater  triumph  yet  retw-rn  again, 

And  conquer  his  ovvn  juftice  vvith  his  love, 
Commanding  earth  acd  feas  to  renilcr  thofc 
■Uato  his  blifs,  for  wlioni  he  paid  his  woes ! 
V. 
JJow  have  I  done  !   now  are  my  joys  at  peace  ; 

And  now  my  joysarc  flrongerthan  my  grief! 
1  feelthofe  comforts,  thnt  fhall  never  ceafe, 
Future  in  hopes,  but  prefent  in  relief! 

Thy  words  ^re  rrue,  thy  promifes  arejufi:  j 
And  thou  wilt  know  thy  marked  flock  in  dufl ! 

The  poetical  talents  indeed  of  Sir  Walcer,  ar^ 
the  principa]  objeft  of  confideration  to  the  com- 
piler  of  this  book.  He  was  the  authoi  of  a  poem 
entitled,  "  Cynthia"  in  praife  of  the  Queen, 
as  appears  by  Spenfer's  Sorjnet  tq  hitu,  annexed 
to  the  Fairy  Queen. 

But  let  me  copy  the  account  of  the  indefati- 

gable  Oldys.      "  Spenfer,"  f^iys    he,    "  in  his 

lett^r  to  Raleigh,   mentions  fomething   of  this 

X  3  pocm. 
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poem,  where  he  fays,  **  In  that  Fairy  Queen,  I 
*'  mean  glory  in  my  general  intention  ;  but  in 
**  my  pa'ticular,  I  conceive  the  moft  excellent 
"  and  glorious  perfon  of  our  Soveraign  thc 
"  QLieen,  and  her  Kingdom,  in  Fairy-land. 
"  And  yet  in  fome  places  elfe  I  do  otherwife 
"  fiiadow  her.  For  confidcring  flie  beareth  two 
"  perfons ;  the  one,  of  a  moft  royal  Qiieen  or 
"  emprefs ;  the  odier,  of  a  moft  virtuous  and 
*'•  beautiful  Lady  ;  this  latter  part  in  fome 
"  placeS;  Ido  exprefs  in  Belphsebe  -,  falhioning 
"  hernameaccording  to  your  own  excellent  con- 
"  ceit  of  Cynthia;  Phcebe  and  Cynthia  being 
"  both  names  of  Diana.'  This  is  all  I  remem- 
ber  to  have  met  with  of  that  poem.  But  this 
year  ihat  Raleigh  was  in  Ireland,  there  was  3 
Book  publiflied  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  gen- 
tleman  ;  in  which  others  of  Raleigh*s  Poems, 
and  perhaps  that  before  mcntioned,  are  quoted 
wich    great  commendation  ;*    as  if  thefe   few 

*  «  This  Treaiife,  now  very  fcarce,  is  called  TheArtof  Englifh 
Poefy:  contrlved  into  tliree  Books:  the  firft  of  Poets  and  Poefy ;  the 
fecoiid  of  proportion  ;  the  third  of  ornament.  London,  4^0.1589. 
1  never  faw  but  one  of  them,  and  this  is  in  the  curious  Library  of 
thaC  worthy  ovvner  James  Wefl,  efq;  of  the  Middle  Temple.  There 
is  a  vvooden  print  of  the  Queen  before  it ;  and  though  dedicated  to 
tlie  Lord  Burghley,  the  Work  is  addrelTed  direcflly  to  the  Qneen. 
Therefore  that  paffage  in  the  firft  Book,  cap.  26,  where  the  Author 
is  fo  hixuriantupon  the  Epithalamies,  or  poetical  manner  of  celebra- 
ting  marriages ;  and  that  in  the  third  Book,  cap.  23,  where  he  makes 
the  Impe;  ial  AmbafTador,  a  Bohcmian  born,  fo  bluntly  exprefs  in  the 
French  tongue,  what  a  gallant  horfe  woman  the  Emprefs  was,  will 
.iraong  fome  others,  be  allovved  very  remarkable,  in  a  Book  fo  pub- 

lickiy 
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iittle  pieces  had  before  this  tirne  rendered  him 
eminenr,  and  advanced  his  name  among  the 
prime  Wits  or  leading  Poets  of  ihe  age  •,  noc 
that  we  are  fure  they  were  now  in  common  print» 
or  vulgarly  known  to  be  his,  for  the  faid  author 
fpeaking  of  the  moft  conliderable  writers  in 
Engliih  Poetry,  fays ;  ''  In  her  M;sjc[ly's  time 
**  fprung  up  another  company  of  courtpoets, 
"  who  have  writ  exceilently  weil,  if  their  doings 
"  couid  be  found  out  and  made  publicls.  with 
''•  the  relt ;  of  which  number  is  Edward,  Earl 
*'  of  Oxford,  Thomas  Lord  Buckhurfl:,  when 
"  youngj  Henry  Lord  Paget,  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
**  ney,  Sir  Walrer  Raleigh,  and  many  others  ; 
"  fome  of  whom  he  further  names.*  Then 
proceeding  to  give  his  judgment  in  fhort  cha- 
raflers  of  them ;  and  having  diftinguifhed 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  comedy,  Buckhurft  for 


lickly  and  fo  particularlvtenderedto  the  perufnl  of  ourvirgin  Queen. 
But  for  the  refl,  it  contains  many  pretty  obfervations,  examples,  cha- 
radters  ancl  fragments  of  poetry  forthofe  times,  now  no  where  elfe 
to  be  met  vvith;  which  if  fome  of  our  modern  critics  had  read,  they 
would  have  been  better  acquainted  than  they  were  with  certain  anti- 
quitiesin  the  EngHih  meter,  whereof  they  Iiave  erroneouily  fjioken. 
The  author  was  educated  at  Oxford  ;  born  about  the  year  1530,  or 
notlong  after;  and  wrote  feveral  other  Books,  whereof  he  gives  us 
the  titles  himfelf.  So  that  if  his  name  was  Puttenham,  one  of  the 
Queen's  GentlemenPenfioners,  as  Anthony  Wood  thinks,  he  was  en« 
titled  to  a  morediflindl  remembrancein  his  Bookof  Oxfcrd  Writers. 
That  he  wasa  Courtier,  is  vifible;  alfo  had  been  a  traveller,  and  feen 
che  courts  of  foreija  Princes ;  whei^efore  his  illuftrations,  both  hiflori» 
cal  and  political,  are  drawn  fo  famiUarly  from  thence,  that  he  m.ay  be 
called  the  Court  Critic  of  that  reign." 

*  See  thefaid  Art  of  Engliih  Poefy,  p,  49. 

X  4  tragedy, 
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tragcdy,  Sir  Philip  Siclney  and  the  other  gen- 
tlcman  who  wrote  the  late  Shepherd's  Calendar 
(meaning  Spenfer)  for  Eclogue  and  Paftoral,  hc 
adds;  "  for  Ditty  and  amorous  Ode,  1  find  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  vein  moft  lofty,  infolent  and 
pafiionate."  But  it  is  in  the  Chapter  of  Sen- 
tentious,  or  Rhetorical  Figures,  thac  this  critic 
illuftrates  his  obfervations,  by  fome  examples 
out  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Poems  ;  which  be- 
caufe  rare  to  be  met  with,  not  prolix,  nor  viola- 
ting  the  privilegcs  of  particular  and  perfonal 
narrative,  1  fliall  here  rehearfe  j  the  rather,  be- 
caufe  thefe  fragments  may  both  give  further 
lighc  into  the  genius,  as  weil  as  hiftory  perhaps 
of  their  author,  and  help  the  enquiries  of  fuch 
readers,  as  are  curious  in  comparing  the  monu- 
ments  of  ancient  and  modern  wit,  to  recover 
and  revive  the  entire  pieces  from  v/hence  they 
are  extra6led.  That  critic  therefore,  where  he 
is  fpeaking  of  fomeelegant  tautologies  in  poetry, 
and  particularly  the  excellcncies  of  the  Ana- 
phora,  or  figure  of  Report,  as  he  tranilates  it, 
gives  us  the  following  example  written  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  whether  in  his  Cynthia,  I  can- 
not  yet  tell  -,  but  "  to  his  greateft:  miilrefs  iq 
moft  cxcellent  verfcs,"  fays  that  author. 

In  vain,my  eye?,  in  vain  you  wafte  your  tears; 
In  vain  my  fighs,  the  fmokes  of  my  defpairs; 
In  vain  you  i^earch  the  earth  and  heav'ns  above; 
In  vain  you  feek,  for  fortune  keeps  my  love.* 

*  Art  of  Englifli  Poefy,  p.49. 

Furthcc 
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Furcher  fpeaking  of  the  Epizeuxis,  which  he 
Englifries  the  Unutirlay  cr  Cuckow  -  Spel!, 
anocher  fcrt  of  repetiiion,  when  in  one  verle  wc 
iterare  one  word  withouc  incerniifilon,  he  brings 
as  an  exaniple,  thac  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ; 
vcry  fweet  fays  he, 

With  \vifuom'E  eyes,  haobut  blini]  fortune  feen, 
Tiieu  h;'.il  my  love,  my  love  for  ever  been.* 

And  in  anocher  piace  to  diftinguifn  that  form 
of  repetition,  cailcd  Tloche,  or  the  Doubler,  a 
fpeedy  iteraticn  of  one  word,  butwith  fome  lit- 
t!e  intermiiTion,  he  exemplifi^rs  the  two  ciofing 
verfes  of  a  moft  excellcnt  ditty,  as  he  calls  ii, 
written  by  Sir  WaUer  Ralcigh.  Thefe  two 
clofing  verfes  confirm  ihe  gt^nuinefs  of  thofe 
which  precede  them  in  a  tranfcript  of  this  very 
ditiy,  I  once  favv  in  a  nobleman's  library,  from 
the  copy  of  a  celebrated  lady,+  v/ho  probably 


*  Art  of  EnslifhPoefy,  \\  167.  f  "  Lacy  IfnbellaThynne;  thc 
fame  who  is  fo  finely  celebrated  by  Mr.  Waller,  though  her  fnrtKim* 
is  nowhere  to  he  found  in  any  of  the  printed  editions  I  have  feen  <:f 
hisPoems:  hut  J  have  Iiad  an  old  MS.  colieiftion,  in  vhich  ous 
Poem  iscliredled  to  the  Lnciy  Ifabella  Thynne,  cutting  trees  in  papei'; 
vvhich  Poem  is  printed  amouc;  Mr.  Waller's,  but  her  name  left  out. 
In  thc  pj:<n!:  alfo  we  liave  oniy  a  fragment ;  but  my  copy  had  it  en- 
tire.  For  the  Pocm  yvhich  foJiows  it  in  Mr.  WaUer's  printed  collec- 
tion,  is  a  compliment  lo  the  fame  lady  for  relloring  him  tliis  piece; 
becaufe  he  defired  to  print  it,  thoujh  the  lall  thoughtwas  tom  cff 
and  lofl  ;  uhich  to  his  regret  he  never  coukl  recolleil ;  fo  v>as  obhged 
to  print  it  impcrfectly,  in  his  own  apprehenfions  al  leafl-,  tliough  all 
the  world  befides  have  Icoked  u]ion  what  is  printed  as  a  mafter  piece, 
even  of  that  gi^eat  hand :  and  for  our  confolation  it  may  be  obfcrved, 
if  he  had  not  loft  this  conchifuin,  we  fliould  havc  loft  that  fiiie  P.;cm 
ivhich  vvas  the  confeqvience  of  it.     The  fentiraent  this  MS.  rould  Iiav, 

reflored 
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had  it  out  of  the  farnily.  Tis  rhere  entitlecl, 
''  the  Excufe  wrinen  by  SirWalter  Raleigh  in  his 
younger  years.'*  And,  becaufe  by  the  foregoing 
parts  of  this  admired  ditty  the  conclufion  will 
be  beft  underftood,  1  Ihall  here  repeat  the  whole 
from  the  aforefaid  tranfcript ;  noc  doubting  but 
the  modern  readcrs  vj\\\  judge  of  it  by  its  con- 
temporary  writings  ;  or  if  by  their  ovvn,  after 
due  cor.fideration,  how  they  may  be  judged  of 
near  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  hence  ;  but  more 
cfpecially,  thac  the  readers  may  fee  with  what 
artful  fimplicity  the  author  could  reconcile  him- 
felf  to  his  paftion,  whether  real  or  feigned,  when 
he  found  upon  a  ftrid  examination,  he  had  noc 
bcen  indireftly  betrayed  to  it. 

CaUing  to  minil  my  eyes  n-ent  long  aboiit, 
To  caufe  my  heart  for  to  forfakemy  breaft  ; 

All  in  a  rage,  I  fought  to  pull  them  out; 
As  who  had  been  fuch  traitors  to  my  refl ; 

Wliat  coald  they  fay  to  win  again  my  grace  ? 
Forfooth,  that  they  had  feen  my  miflrefs  face. 


Another  time,  my  heart  I  call'd  to  mind  • 
Thinking  that  he  this  woe  on  me  had  brought; 

Becaufe  tha".  he,  to  love,  his  force  refign^d, 
When  of  fuch  wars  my  fancy  never  thought : 

What  cou'd  he  fay  when  I  wou'd  him  have  flain, 
That  he  v\  as  hers — and  had  forgone  iny  chain. 

rcftored  him,  confifled,  as  I  think,  of  fix  lines,  but  that  I  cannot  re-, 
}'eat  them  all,  yet  prefume  up on  the  favor  vvhich  is  due  to   the  f.iir 
fex,  that  it  will  not  be  thought  an  uiiwelcome  digreffion  here  to  pre-  ■ 
fervc  what  I  can  of  them,  and  as  well  asl  can^  lefl  they  fliould  be  loft 
a2a'n,  by  not  having  an  opportunity  to  remember  them  elfcwhere." 

A  Poet,  when  l.e  would  defcribe  his  mind  ; 

Is,  as  in  language,  fo  in  fame  confin'd. 

Yourworks  are  read,  wherever  tliere  are  men; 

So  far  the  fcillcr  gocs  beyoiid  the  pen,"  .\f 
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At  laft,  whcn  I  perceivM  boih  eyes  and  he:irt 
Excufe  themfelves,  as  guiltlefs  of  my  ill ; 

I  found  myfelf  the  caufe  of  ?.1I  my  fmait. 
And  told  myfelf,  that  I  myfelf  vvould  kill: 

Yet  vvhen  I  favv  myfelf  to  yru  vvas  true ; 

I  lov'd  myfelf,  bccaufe  myfelf  lov*d  you. 


315 


This  Poem,  I  have  been  told,  is  printed 
under  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  name,  in  a  modern 
coiledion,*  not  much  to  be  fufpeded  of  having 
hid  ic  irom  any  ancient  manurcript,  thercfore 
probably  from  fjme  old  copy  in  print,  which  I 
have  not  yet  met  with.  There  is  one  old  col- 
lculion  I  never  iaw,  printed  about  the  time  we 
are  now  upon,  with  Itrveral  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney's  Sonncts  in  it,  and  therefore  I  think  under 
his  name  •,-]-  which  poffibly  may  contain  fome 
alfo  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's.  But  in  that  mo^ 
dern  colledion  there  is  alfo  printed,  not  over 
correclly  ic  feems,  another  Poem  of  his  :  this  I 
have  likewife  kep,  in  manufcripr,  where  it  is 
called  the  Silent  Lover;  and  heard  feveral  lines 
in  itapplauded,  efpecially  the  beginning.  But 
the  part,  which  would  be  moft  agreeable  in  this 
piace  to  an  hiilorical  reader,  is  thacfrom  which 
he  might  fancy  he  could  make  fome  further 
guefieb  at  the  object  of  Raleigh's  addrefs  j  tho* 

*  Entitled,  \Vit's  Interprcter,  Svo.  printed  one  edition  of  it,about 
1671.  f  England's  tlelicon,  4to.  vvitliout  date,  in  vvhich  are  feveral 
of  the  Sonnets,  Ditties,  Mr.drigals,  pafloral  Airs,  and  fuch  like  com- 
pofuions,  vvhich  vvere  fo  much  the  mode  aniong  ths  noble  and  liluf- 
trious  wits  of  thofe  tiraes. 

aftcr 
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after  all,    h  may  be  no  otlier  than  the  common 
objecl  of  all  poets  :  however,  the  lines  are  thele. 

But  leeing  th?.t  I  fue  to  fervs 

A  Saint  of  fuch  perfe^flion, 
As  all  defire,  and  none  deferve 

A  place  in  her  afFedtion ; 
I  rather  chufe  to  want  relief 

Than  venture  the  revealing; 
Where  glory  recommends  the  grisf, 

Pefpair  difdainsthe  healing. 

And  a  little  further,  very  perfuafively  ; 

Siience  in  lovehetrays  more  vvoe 

Than  words,  tho'  never  fo  witty; 
A  beggar  that  is  dunib  youknovv, 

May  challenge  double  pity.* 

In  iliorr,  he  has  faid  fuch  handfome  things 
of  Siience,  that  it  were  a  pity  any  vvords,  evcn 
in  its  commendation,  but  his  own,  fhould 
brcak  it.  But  ic  will,  perhaps,  hcreafter  be 
thoughr,  he  could  break  it  himfelf  wirh  as  much 
fuccefs,  as  now  he  feems  to  have  commanded 
the  keeping  it.  AU  that  I  have  ieen  of  his  ju- 
renile  compofitions  in  this  kind,  is  a  Paftoral 
Sonnet,  which  old  Mr.  Ifaac  Walton  reciting, 
tells  us,  was  written|by  Sir  Waker  Kaleigh  in 
his  younger  years,-}-  in   anfwer  to  another,  fa- 

*  By  a  mcflextraordin?.ry  Anaehronifm,  thefe  lines  inthefafliion- 
able  vvorld  have  been  atti  ibuted  to  the  late  Lord  Chefterfield,  and  it 
is  even  fufpedled,  he  himfelf  vvas  vvilling  to  take  the  creditof  thera,— . 
Editor. 

■f^  "  See  Ifaac  Walton's  compleat  Angler,  ^th  edition,  8vo.  i66?, 
p.  76,  Scc.  This  Wakon  vvas  tuenty-five  years  of  age  nt  Ralcigh's 
^eath,  and  lived  niijety  ycari.     Befiois  that  book,  for  which  he  has 

bcen 
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mous  alfo  in  thoie  days,  compofed  by  Chrii- 
topher  Marlow  ;  buc  as  both  ihefe  Sonnets  ars 
involvcd  in  a  colleftion,  vvliich  the  bookltliers 
or  publifners  have  called  Ghakefpcar^s  Poems, 
printed  between  twenty  and  thircy  years  afier 
his  death,*  in  which  1  think  feveral  pieces  are 
known  to  have  been  wrirten  by  other  Poets ; 
the  readcr  is  lcfc  at  liberty  to  JLidge,  whether 
the  authoricy  of  a  writer,  who  fubfcribes  his 
name  thereto,  one  of  Walton's  notcd  fincerity, 
and  advantages  for  intelligences  by  his  acquaint- 
ance  amongthe  men  of  literature  in  ihofetimes, 
or  that  of  any  anonymous  publication  in  the 
circumflances  aforefaid,  is  to  be  preferred ; 
without  urging  the  improbability,  that  Shake- 
fpear  fhould  quote  a  ftanza  from  that  aicribed 
to  Marlow,  aftervvrards  in  onc  of  his  own  plays, 
if  he  had  been  tlie  author  of  that  Sonnety  him- 
felfj 


heen  calleJ  the  Father  of  Anglers,  he  wrote  five  lives  of  learr.ed  and 
religious  men,  e>:cellently  wc!!,  being  either  from  a  perfonal  kiiovv- 
ledge  of  tlicm,  or  their  intimate  friends;  for  which  he  deferves  a 
more  liheral  aclcnowledgement  than  thisplace  vvill  admit." 

*  Poems  by  William  Shakefpear,  &c.  8v'o.  1640.  f  See  Shake- 
fpear's  Merry  Wives  of  Wit:dfor,  Ai^  III,  J  From  01dys'sLi£e  of 
Raleijh  mii— lvi. 


JOHN 
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JOHN       LANE. 


"  John  Lane,  a  fine  old  Queen  Elizabeth's 
"  gentleman,  who  was  living  within  my  re- 
**  membrance,  and  whofe  feveral  Pcems,  had 
"  they  had  not  had  the  ill  fate  to  remain  unpub- 
**  lifhr,  when  much  better  meriting  than  many, 
•'  that  are  in  print,  might  polTibly  have  gained 
"  him  a  name  not  much  inferior,  if  not  equal 
**  to  Drayton,  and  others  of  the  next  rank  to 
**  Spencerj  but  they  are  all  to  be  produc't  in 
*'  manufcript,  namely  his  Poetical  Vifion,  his 
*'  Alarm  to  the  Pcets,  his  twelve  months,  his 
**  Guy  of  Warwick,  a  Heroic  Poem  (at  Jeaft 
•*  as  much  as  many  others  that  are  fo  entitled) 
**  and  laftly  hisfupplement  to  Chaucer's  Squirt's 
«'  Tale." 

*  In  the  Afhmolean  Mufeum  atOxford,  there 
is  acompletion  of  Chauccr's  Squire'sTale,  by 
John  Lane,  in  raanufcript.  The  title  is  as  fol- 
lows,  *'  Chaucer's  Piller  -,  beinge  his  mafter 
**  piece,  called  the  Squire's  Tale  ;  which  hath 
**  been  given  for  loft  for  almcft  theefe  three 
•*  hundred  yeares,  but   now  found  out,    and 

"  brought 
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"  brought  to  light  by  John  Lane,  1630."* 
I  conceived  great  expeftations  of  him  on  read- 
ing  Phillips's  accounc.  But  I  was  greatly  dil- 
appointed,  for  Lane's  perforniance,  upon  pe- 
rufal,  proved  to  be  not  only  un  inartificial  imi- 
tation  of  Chaucer's  manner,  but  a  weak  eifort 
of  invention.  There  is  a  more  ancient  manu- 
fcript  copy  of  Lane's  Addition  to  the  Squirc*s 
Tale,  in  the  Library  of  New  College,  ac  Ox- 
ford.     It  is  howevcr,  no  rare  manufcript.f 


NICOLAS     BRETON. 


**  Nicolas  Breton,  a  writer  of  paftoral,  fon- 
**  netSi  canzons  and  madrigals,  in  which  kind 
"  of  writing  he  keeps  company  with  feveral 
*'  other  contemporary  asmulators  of  Spenccr 
*'  and  Sir  Philip  Sidny,  in  a  publid  colledion 
*'  of  feledled  odes  of  the  chief  paftoral  fonnet- 
*'  teers,  &c.  of  that  age." 

Of  this  poet  very  little  is  known.  It  is  pro- 
bable  that  he  was  of  a  StafFordfhire  family  ;  and 
I  am  not  without  hooes  that  I  have  idcntitieJ 


*  It  is  numbered  in  the  Catalogue,  and  in  the  firft  I-eaf,  6937. 
On  the  bacU,  53  Qiiarto.  Codd,  Alhmyl.  f  VVartoa's  Obfervauoas 
Qii  Spenfer,  vol.i,  p.  155^  56. 
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him  v;Ich  oneof  the  perfons  recordecl  in  the  r.otc 
below*. 

He  was  a  wricer,  fays  Percy,  cf  fcms  fnrr.e 
m  the  rcign  of  CHieenElizabe^h  :  he  publinicd 
an  interludc,  intirlcd  "  An  Old  Man's  LefToni 
znd  a  Young  Man's  L  ove,"  ^to.  and  many 
other  little  pieces  in  profe  and  verf(t,  tiie  titles 
of  v.'hich  Fuay  be  fcen  in  Winftanley,  Amcs's 
Typography,  and  Ofborne^s  Harleian  Cara- 
Io2;ue,  &c.  Hc  is  mentioned  with  o-reat  relbect 
by  Meres  in  his  fccond  part  of  '  Wit^s  Com- 
monweaith',   1598,  follo  2S3,  and  is  alluded  to 


*  la  Slia-a's  Staffonlfliir?,  nnJer  ihe  hiftory  of  Tamworthj  vol  1, 
p.  422,  are  the  foUowlnj  palfages.  "  Erdfwiclc  fpeaking  of  this 
town,  fays,  '  In  Statfordaiire  fide  there  is  a  houfe  of  the  Bretons, 

*  wlio  h.-ive  long  haJ  their  feat  therc;   for  9  Edward  11.  John  Breton 

*  was  Lord   of  Tnmworth,     He  had  iflue  William,  who  had  ilTue 

*  Jolin,  who  had  iffue  John  and  William,  fmce  whicu  tlrae  thc  race 

*  of  them  have  continueJ  uuto  this  day.' 

John  Breton,  efq.  uas  one  of  the  members  of  parliamcnt  for  tliis 
borough,  27th  EUzabeth,  ar.d  there  is  an  old  infcription  iioiiccd  in 
the  church  farther  on,  for  John  Breton,  fon  and  heir  ot  RicIiarJ 
Breton,  of  Tamvvorth,  elq.  who  died  May  11,  T507.  Aml  in  an  oW 
vification,  are  the  foliowing  arms  for  John  Brittayne,  of  Sirefcot  in 
this  parifli,  "  B.  a  bend  or  between  6  mullets  gules."'  What  rfiore 
I  find  of  this  family,  is  tlie  foUowins  infcription  from  Norton  churcn. 

<  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Nicholas  Breton,  efq.  fon  of  Captain  J. 

*  Breton,   ofTamworth,  efq.  co.  StafforJ,     Hee  alfo  was  Captam 
'  of  a  Foot  Company  in  the  Low  Countries,  uncer  the  com.mandof 

*  thc  right  Hon.  DuJley,  eari  of  Leicefter.  He  marryed  Ann,  daugh-" 

*  ter   of  Sir  Ed'varJ  Leigh,    of  Rufliall,  in  co.  SLafforJ,    a  vvifc  of 

*  rare  virtue  and  piety.     He  had  by  her  five  fon_  anJ-four  JaiTghter-: 

*  viz.  EJvvarJ,  Ciiriflopher,  John,  William  anJ  HowarJ,  France?» 
'  Lettice,  <kc,     He  Jeparted  from  the  trouble»  0»  this  life  to  eterna? 

*  hapiiinef--,  June  22,  1624. 

•  Nicchui 
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in  Beaiimont  and  Flercher's  Scornful  Lady, 
r,(fl:  II ;  and  again,  in  Wit  withou:  Money,  a6l 
III,  (fce  Whalley's  B.  Johnfon,  lil.  p.  103)*. 
*'  England's  Kelicon"  1600,  is  the  colleflion 
in  which  fome  of  his  pleces  are  to  befound. 

In  Farmer's  catalogue  were  "  Bretton*s 
Bowre  of  Delights"  isgyf.  "  Breton's  Me- 
lancholicke  Humours"  1600J.  *'  Breton's 
Honour  of  Valour"  i6c5§.  **  Breton's  Sir  P. 
Sydrtey's  Ourania"  i6r^^\\. 

The  ballad  of  Phillida  and  Corydon,  re- 
printcd  by  Percy,  is  a  delicious  little  poem  ; 
and  if  we  are  to  judge  from  this  fpecimen,  his 
poetical  powers,  for  furely  he  muft  have  had 
the  powers  of  a  poer,  were  diftinguiflied  by  a 
fimplicity,  at  once  eafyand  elegant. 


"  Nicolaus  Breton,  vir  paucis  comparandus,  animam  pie  et  placide 
"  creatori  reddidit  40  Junii  1658." 

"  Famam  apud  pofteros  reliquit  diutiffimednraturam.  Quicquid 
<'  mori  potuit  fub  hoc  marmore  depofuit,  le<5liflima  ejus  conjux,  £li- 
*'  zabetha,  Georgii  Knight,  viri  apud  Londinenfes  ampli  etgenerofi, 
"  flliaet  heres  unica,  ipfa  pulchrse  et  numerofae  fobolis  matermarito 
«  charifiTimo  fibique,  ut  utriufque  reliquise  beatam  refurreclionsm 
"  hic  una  prseftolentur." 

•  Percy's  Ballads,  III.  p.  62.  f  No.  6395.  J  No.  6393, 
5  No.  6399.         II  No  6400. 


RICHARD 
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RICHARD    BARNFIELD, 


"  Richard  Barnfield,  one  of  the  fame  rank 
**  in  poetry  with  Dodtor  Lodge,  Robert  Green, 
*'  Nicholas  Breton,  and  other  contemporaries 
*'  already  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  treatife  of 
**  the  moderns." 

Barnfield  is  one  of  thofe  poets,  whofe  me- 
inory  has  fallen  into  fuch  obfcurity,  that  I  can- 
not  recover  a  fingle  memorial  of  his  hiftory, 
yet  it  feems  he  was  well-known  \n  his  day  ;  as 
appears  by  the  following  palTage  from  War- 
ton*s  Hiftory  of  Poetry.*  That  critic  fpeaking 
of  Abraham  Fraunce's  tranflation  of  Virgirs 
Alexis,  adds :  **  It  muft  be  owned,  that  the 
feledlion  of  this  particular  eclogue  from  all  the 
ten  for  an  Englifli  verflon,  is  fomewhat  extra- 
ordinary.  But  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
I  could  point  out  whole  fets  of  fonnets  written 
with  this  kind  of  attachment,  for  which,  per- 
haps,  it  will  bc  but  an  inadequate  apology, 
that  they  are  frce  from  dired  impurity  of  ex- 

•  III,  p.  405. 

preflion 
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preflion  and  open  immodefty  of  fentiment. 
Sucli,  at  leaft,  is  our  obfervance  of  cxternal 
propriety,  and  fo  ftrong  the  principles  of  a  ge- 
reral  decorum,  that  a  writer  of  the  prefent  age 
who  was  to  print  love-verfes  in  this  ftyle,  would 
be  fevcrely  reproached,  and  univerfally  pro- 
fcribed.  I  will  inftance  only  in  the  *  Affec- 
tionate  Shepherd'  of  Richard  Barnfield, 
printed  in  1595.  Here,  through  the  courfe  of 
twenty  fonnets,  noc  inelegant,  and  which  were 
exceedingly  popular,  the  poet  bewails  his  un- 
fuccefsful  iove  for  a  beautiful  youth,  by  the 
name  of  Ganymede,  in  a  ftrain  of  rhe  moft 
tender  paffion,  yet  with  profeffions  of  the 
chaftcft  affcction.  Many  defcriptions  and  in- 
cidents  which  have  a  lii<e  complexion,  may  be 
found  in  the  futile  novels  of  Lodge  and  Lilly.'* 
Another  edition  of  "  the  Afieclionate  Shep- 
herd"  appearcdin  1596,  Lond.  for  H.  Lownes, 
i6mo.  together  with  his  *'  Cynthia"  and  "  Le- 
gend  of  CafTandra."  In  the  preface  of  this  fe- 
cond  edition  he  apologifes  for  his  fonnets  "  I 
"  vvili  unQ-iadow  my  conceit :  being  nothino- 
**  elfe  buc  an  imitation  of  Virgil  in  the  fecond 
"  eclogue  of  Alexis."  But  I  find  (adds  War- 
ton)  "  Cynthia  with  certeyne  Sonnettes  and  the 
"  Legend  of  Caffandra"entered  to  H.  Lownes, 
Jan.  18,  1594* 

*  In  Farmer's  Catalogue,   No.   6391,  was  «  Richard  BamfieldV 
{<^,  BarrJ\ela\f)  '*  Eiicomion  of  LaJy  Pe^uiiia,"  1533. 

Y2  HUGH 
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HUGH       HOLLAND. 


•*  Hugh  HoUand,  a  poetical  writcr,  thoughc 
**  worthy  by  fome  to  be  mentioned  with  Spen- 
**  cer,  Sidny  and  other,  the  chicf  of  Englifh 
*'  poets  i  vvith  whom,  neverthelefs  he  mufl: 
**  needs  be  confefled  inferior,  both  in  poetic 
**  fame  and  merit." 

HuGH  HoLLAND,  fon  of  Robett  Holland 
(by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  one  Pain,  of 
Denbigh)  fon  of  Lewis  Holland,  fon  of  Lle- 
wellin,  fon  of  Griffith  Holland,  of  Vaerdee, 
by  Gwervilla  his  wife,  daughter  of  Howell  ap 
Madock,  ap  Jem,  ap  Eynion ;  was  born  ac 
Denbigh,  bred  in  Weftminfter  fchool,  while 
Camden  taught  there,  and  elefted  to  Trinity 
coUege,  Cambridge,  1589,  of  which  he  was 
afterwards  fellow.  Thence  he  travelled  into 
Italy,  and  at  Rome  was  guilty  of  fcveral  indif- 
cretions,  by  the  freedom  of  his  converfations. 
He  next  went  to  Jerufalem,  to  pay  his  devo- 
tions  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  in  his  return 
touched  at  Conftantinople,  where  he  received 
a  reprimand  from  the  Englifn  ambaflador,  for 

the 
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tfie  former  /recdom  of  his  tongue.  At  his  re- 
tLirn  to  England,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  and 
fpent  fome  years  there  for  the  fake  of  tlie  pub- 
lic  library.  He  died  in  Weitminfter,  1^1633, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey.  Wood  fays,  he 
was  "  in  anima  catholicus-,"  and  in  an  epitaph. 
which  that  writer  had  feen,  he  was  ftyled 
"  miferrimus  peccator,  mufarum  &  amicitiarum 
cultor  fandiffimus."* 

His  works  are  I,  Verfes  in  Defcription  of  th 
chief  Cities  of  Europe.  II.  Chronicle  of  Qiieea 
Elizabeth's  reign,  III.  Life  of  William  Cam- 
den,  Clar.— AU  MSS. 

IV.  A  Cyprefs  Garlandf  for  thefacred  Fore- 
head  of  the  late  Sovercign  King  James,  Lond. 
1625,  a  poem ;  and  *'  other  things,"  fays 
Wood,  **  which  I  have  not  feen."J 


e 


Having  now  given  an  account  of  all  the 
poets  mentioned  by  Phillips,  who  come  pro. 
perly  v/ithin  the  rtign  of  Qj-ieen  Elizabeth, 
though  perhaps  fome  of  thofe  who  flouriflied 
principally  in  the  time  of  King  James,  may 
have  publifhed  their  earlieft  produdions  in  this 

*  Wood  mentions  "  an  Hugh  Holland,  A.  B.  at  Oxford,  1570, 
and  another  Hugh,  an  efquire"s  fou  of  Deiibighlhire,  matriculated  ar 
Bahol  coUege,  Oxford,  1582,  aged  24.  Atb.  i.  583.  f  In  Far- 
.Tier^s  Catalosue,  No.  7061,        %  Wood's  Ath.  I.  p.  5S53. 

Y  3  period. 
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period,  I  have  only  to  add  to  the  prefent  vo- 
Iiime,  a  few  articles  v/hich  Phillips  has  omiaed. 
JosEPH  Hall,  afterwards  Bifiiop  of  Exeter, 
was  born  11  July,  1574,  in  Briftow  Park, 
within  the  parifii  of  Afiiby  de-la-Zouch,  \n 
Leiccfterriiire,  his  father  being  an  officer  under 
Henry,  Earl  of  Huniingdon.  Ele  was  edu- 
catcd  at  Emanuel  coliege,  Cambridge,  and  at 
the  age  of  23,  publifiied  in  1597  *'  Virgidc- 
miarum ;  fatircs  in  fix  books."  The  thrte 
firfl:  are  called  tooihlefs  fatires,  poetical,  aca- 
demical,  moral :  the  three  laft,  biting  fatires. 
They  were  re-printed  at  Oxford,  8vo.  1752. 
He  calls  himfclf  in  the  prologue,  the  firft  fa- 
tyrift  in  the  Englifh  language: 

I  firft  adventcre,  follow  me  wlio  lift, 
And  be  the  fecond  Englilh  fatyriH." 

Gray,  thc  poet,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Wharton,  of  Durham,  dated  19  Dccember, 
1752,  fays,  "  Bifiiop  HalVs  Satires,  called 
Virgldemiarumj  are  lately  re-publifned.  They 
are  full  of  fpirit  and  poetry,  as  much  of  the 
firft  as  Dr.  Donnc,  and  far  more  of  the  latter  j 
they  were  writtcn  at  the  Univerfity,  when  he 
was  about  tv/cnty-three  years  old,  and  in  Queea 
El!zabeth's  reign."* 

After  fix  or  feven  years  flay  in  coliege,  he 
was  prcfented  by  fir  Robert  Drury,  to  the  rec-. 

*  lietters  in  Mafoa'b  Life  of  Gray,  p.  224. 

%ory 
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tory  of  Halftead,  in  Suffolk,  and  married  a 
%vife,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  49  years.  In 
1605,  he  accompanied  fir  Edmund  Bacon  to 
the  Spa,  and  after  his  return  was  prefented  by 
Edward,  Lord  Der.ny,  to  the  donative  of  Wal- 
tham  Crofs,  in  Eflcrx.  Having  been  madc 
<:haplain,  he  in  1612  took  the  degree  of  D.  D, 
In  1616  he  vvas  made  dean  of  Worcefter;  m 
1618  he  was  fent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort;  in 
1624  he  refufed  the  Bifliopric  of  GJoucefter, 
and  in  1627  accepted  that  of  Exetcr.  Though 
he  was  reckoned  a  favourer  of  puritanifm,  yet 
he  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  with 
great  ftrength  in  defence  of  epifcopacy.  In 
November  1641,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fec 
of  Norwich  5  and  on  December  30,  was  com- 
mitted  by  the  violencc  of  the  prevalent  party 
to  the  Tower  j  from  whence  he  was  not  releafed 
till  June  1642  ;  and  withdrew  to  Norwich, 
where  he  lived  in  tolerable  quiet  till  April 
1643;  on  which  occafion,  the  order  for  fe- 
<jueftering  notorious  delinquents  being  pafled, 
he  was  cruelly  plundered,  and  fufFered  thc 
greateft  inconveniences,  of  which  he  has  given 
an  account  in  his  piece,  cntitled  **  Hard  Mea- 
fure."  In  1647  he  retired  to  a  little  eftate, 
which  he  rented  at  Heigham,  near  Norwich ; 
and  in  ihis  retirement  he  ended  his  life,  8  Sep«. 
tember,  1656,  ast.  82. 
He  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  a  man 
Y4  of 
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of  great  wit  and  learning,  and  of  as  great  meek- 
nefs,  modefty,  and  piety.  His  works,  befidcs 
the  "  Satires"  make  in  all  live  volumes  in  to- 
]io  and  quarco,  "  and  ar-e  filled'*  fays  Bayle 
*'  with  fine  ihoughts,  excellcnt  moraliry,  and 
agreatdealof  piety." 

His  "  Contemplations"  have  been  feveral 
times  re-publilfied,  and  there  was  an  edition  of 
them  not  long  fince  publifned  in  Scotland   in 

8VQ.* 

Ferdinando  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derev, 
has  been  introduced  into  the  laft  edition  of  tlie 
"  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors"  in 
confequence  of  a  poem  written  by  him,  v;hich 
has  been  within  thefe  few  years  refcued  from 
oblivion,  by  the  Antiquarian  Repertory.  The 
hiftory  of  this  illuftrious  nobieman,  whofe 
mother  Lady  Eleanor  Cliftord,  was  a  grand- 
daughier  and  co-heir  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  IVIary,  the  youngeft  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.  (widow  of  Louis  XII  of  France-  — 
hjs  accompliflimencs,  his  fpirit,  and  his  early 
death  by  the  cruel  operation  of  poifon,  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  refufal  lo  be  the  inftrument  of 
the  Jefuits  in  attempting  the  crown,  are  told  in 
fo  many  books,  that  I  fhall  not  enlarge  upoa 
them  here.     In  Lodge^s  "  Illuftrations  of  Bri- 


•  There  is  an  ur.accountable  afpei  ity  in  ths  article  of  this  poet, 
jn  Cibber's  Lives. 

tilh 
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tifli  Hiftory"  there  is  preferved  a  moft  curious 
lcttcr  of  this  Earl  to  Lord  Ellcx,  dated  19  De- 
cember,  1593  *  "  ^^  abounds,"  fays  the  lcarned 
editor,  *'  v;ith  good  fcnfc,  high  fpirit,  and 
fweetr.cfs  of  temper  :  an  untimely  death  un- 
doubtcdly  dffrauded  him  of  a  confpicuous  fitua- 
tiorr  in  the  hiilory  of  his  country."*  Hedied 
16  April  1594,  leaving  three  daughters  his  co- 
heirs,  v:z.  i.  Lady  Ann,  married  to  Grey 
Bridges,  Lord  Chandos;  2.  Lady  Franccs, 
wife  of  John  Egerton,  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
and  3.  Lady  Elizabeth,  married  to  Henry 
Hailings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

But  fmce  this  nobleman  has  been  introduced 
into  a  lid  of  Englifli  poets,  it  would  be  injuf- 
tice  perhaps  to  rcfufe  a  place  to  his  rival,  to 
whom  thc  above-mcntioned  fpirited  letrer  was 
addrefTed. 

RoBERT  DzvEREux,  Earl  of  Essex,  ma/ 
claim  to  be  recorded  here,  becaufe  Coxeter  had 
feen  one  ot  Ovid's  Epiftles  tranflated  by  him: 
"  This"  adds  Warron,  "■  1  have  never  fcen  ; 
and  if  it  ccujd  bc  recovcred,  I  tru(t  ic  vvould  be 
only  valiied  as  a  curiofity.  A  fcw  of  his  fon- 
necs  are  in  the  Afhmolean  Mufcum,  v/hich  have 
no  marks  of  poetic  genius.  He  is  a  vigorous, 
and  elegant  writer  of  profe.  But  if  Eflcx  was 
no  poet,  few  noblemen  of  his  agc  were  more 
courted  by  poets.     From  Spencer  to  the  loweft 

*  Lodje,  III.  p.  3^, 

rhymer. 
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rhymer,  he  was  the  fubjcfl  of  numerous  fon- 
nets,  or  popular  ballads.  I  wili  not  excepc 
Sydney.  I  could  produce  evidence  to  prove, 
that  he  fcarce  ever  v/ent  out  of  England,  oreven 
lch  London,  on  the  moll:  frivoious  enrerprize, 
without  a  paftoral  in  his  praife,  or  a  panegyric 
in  metre,  v;hich  were  fold  and  fung  in  the  ftreets. 
Having  interefted  himfelt  in  the  fafhionable 
poetry  of  the  times,  he  was  placed  high  in  the 
idcal  Arcadia  now  jud  eftabliHied  :  and  among 
other  inftances  which  might  be  brought;  on  his 
rcturn  from  Portugal  in  1589,  he  was  compli- 
niented  with  a  pocm,  called  "  An  Egioge  gra- 
"  tulatorie,  entituled  to  the  right  honorable 
"  and  renowned  Shepherd  of  Albion's  Arcadie, 
*'  Robert,  Earl  of  Eflex,  and  for  his  returne 
"  lately  into  England."*  This  is  a  lighr,  in 
vi'hich  Lord  EflTex  is  feldom  viewed.  1  know 
not  if  the  Queen's  fatal  partiality,  or  his  own 
inherent  attradion,  his  love  of  literature,  his 
beroifm,  integrity  and  generofity ;  qualities 
which  abundantly  overbalance  his  prefumption, 
his  vanlty,  and  impetuofity,  had  the  greateft 
fhare  in  di6lating  thefe  praifcs.  If  adulation 
were  any  where  juftifiablc,  it  muft  be  when  paid 
to  the  man  who  endeavoured  to  fave  Spenfer 
from  ftarving  in  the  ftreets  of  Dublin,  and  who 
buried  him  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  with  be- 


•  Licenced  toR.  Jones>  Ansuft  i,  1589. 

comins: 
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coming  folemnity.  Spenfer  was  perffcuted  by 
Burleigh,  becaufe  he  was  patronized  by  EfTcx. 
1  need  not  remind  the^reader  that  thefe  beauti- 
ful  paflages  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Warton.* 

Henry,  Lord  Paget  is  recordeJ  as  a  poet, 
in  the  following  pafiTage  of  *'  Puttenbam's  Art 
of  Poefy,    1589."      *'  In   her    majefty's   time 
fprung  up  another  company  of  courtly  pocts, 
who  have  writ  excellently   well,  it  their  doings 
couid  be  found  out,  and   made  public  with  ihe 
reft;    of    which    number,  is    Edward  Earl  of 
Oxford,  Thomas  Lord  Buckhurft  when  young, 
Henry  Lord  Paget,  fir  Philip  Sydney,    fir  Wal- 
ter  Raleigh,  and  many  others."     If  the  chriftian 
name  of  this  Lord  Paget  be  accurate,  he  muft 
have  been  the  fecond  peer  of  the  family,  who 
died  as  early  as   28  December,  1569,    when  hc 
muft   have   been  a  young   man.     H:s   brother 
Thomas,    the    third    pcer,  died   in   1389,  and 
Camden  obferves,  "  his  death  proved  a  fadand 
univerfal  lofs  to   the  common-wcalth  of  learn- 
ing."     Notwithftanding   therefore  the  name  of 
"  Henry"  it  feems   moft  probable,  that  Lord 
Thomas  was  the  poet. 

WiLLiAM  Wyrley,  fon  of  Auguftin  Wyr- 
ley,  of  Netherftile  in  Leicefterfliire,  (by  Mary 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Walter  Charnells)  fon  of 

*  Hift.  E.  Poet.  IH.  p.  421;  4:1. 

William 
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William  Wyrley,  of  Handfworth  in  Scafford- 
fhire,  defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  was 
fometime  entertaincd  by  Sampfon  Erdfvvicke, 
of  Sandon,  the  liiflorian  of  Staftordfhire,  du- 
ring  which  period  he  publifhed  a  book,  enti- 
tled  "  The  true  ufe  of  Armory,  (hewed  by 
hiftory,  and  plainly  proved  by  example,  thc 
necelTities  thereof  alfo  difcovered:  with  the 
inaner  of  difterings  in  ancient  lime,  ihe  law- 
fulnes  of  honorable  funerals  and  moniment.s : 
with  other  matcers  of  antiqiiitie,  incident  to  the 
advauncing  of  banners,  enfignes,  and  marks  of 
noblenelle  and  chevalrie,  by  William  Wyriey. 
Imprinted  at  London,  by  J.  Jackfon,  for  Ga- 
briell  Cawood,  1592,  4to."  To  this  very  kn- 
fible  and  iearned  treatife,  vvhich  fills  only  28 
pases,*  are  added  two  poems,  of  the  nature  of 
thofe  hiilorical  legends,  of  which  the  example 
had  been  given  in  the  ''  Mirror  for  Magiitrates." 
The  firft  is  entitled,  "  Lord  Chandc,s.  The 
glorious  life  and  honorable  death  of  fir  John 
Chandos,  Lord  of  Saint  Salviour,  ie  Vicount, 
great  Senefchall  of  Poydlcu,  high  conilable  of 
Acquitainc,  Knight  of  the  hcnorable  order  of 
the  Garter,  eleded  by  the  iirft  founder  King 
Edward  the  Third,  at  his  inftitution  thereof." 
It  begins  at  p.  29,  and  ends  at  p.  ic8. 


*  The  treatife  was  re-publi(hed  vvith  fome  additions  by  Dugdale, . 
undcr  the  title  of  "  The  ancient  ufage  of  bearing  vms." 

The 
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The  fecond  poem  is  entitled  "  Capitall  de 
Buz.  The  Honorable  life  and  languifliing  death 
of  fir  John  de  Gralhy,  Capitall  de  Buz,  one  of 
the  Knights  elcclcd  by  the  firll  founder  of  the 
Garter,  iiito  that  noble  ordcr^  and  fomeiime  one 
of  the  principall  Governors  of  Guyen,  ancef- 
tor  to  the  French  King  that  now  is."  This 
poem  continues  to  p.  159,  vvhere  the  volumc 
ends. 

Thefe  compofitions  are  duU  crecping  hlftori- 
cal  narratives,  that  never  feem  to  rife  to  the 
fpirit  or  hanr.ony  of  poetry ;  and  I  vvill  con- 
fefs,  that  I  never  could  exert  the  patience  to 
wade  entirely  through  them. 

T  here  is  a  doubt  whether  they  were  not  really 
the  work  of  Erdfwicke,  rather  than  of  Wyrley  : 
but  there  feems  no  reafonabb  ground  for  this. 
The  poems  are  not  vvorth  contending  for ;  the 
heraldrical  treatife  indeed  is  highly  valuable: 
but  there  appears  no  caufe  to  fyppofe  Wyrley 
unequal  to  ic.  He  vvas  unqueftionably  a  very 
ingenious  antiquary.  He  was  conftituted 
Rouge-Croix  Herald  in  1604,  and  dicd  1617.* 

•  WooJ's  Ath,|.  p,  4^3,413, 

QUEEN 
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Q^U  EEN     ELIZABETH. 


But  while  I  record  the  names  of  thofe  v/ho 
brightened  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  wiih 
their  poetical  taleius,  I  ought  not  to  clofe  the 
account  of  that  fplendid  period,  without  no- 
ticing  the  powers  tor  poetry  which  that  illuf- 
trious  heroine  herfelf  difcovered. 

In  Percy's  Ballads,  II,  p.  127,  are  printed 
her  "  Verfcs,  vvhile  prilbner  ac  Woodftock, 
writ  with  charcoal  on  a  fhutter,**  iS55'  '^'^ey 
were  preferved  by  Hentzner,  in  his  travels.  In 
Headley's  felecl  Beauties  of  Antient  Poetry,  II 
p.  85,  and  in  the  "  Specimens  of  the  early 
Englifh  poets,"  printed  for  Edwards,  1790, 
8vo.  a:  p.  66,  are  "  Verfes  by  Qiieen  Eliza- 
beth,  upon  Mount  Zcur*s  departure,'*  begin- 
ning 

I  greeve,  2n(J  darenotfhevve  my  Jifcontent,"  &c. 

The  following  ditty  on  the  fadlions  raifed  by 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  while  prifoner  in  Englandj 
and  printed*  not  lor^g  after,  if  not  before,  thc 

*  They  were,  if  I  recolle.£t,  printed  in  Pattenl.am's  Art  of  Poetry. 
They  were  re-printed  ia  the  Topographer,  II.  p.  176,  from  Harl. 
MSS.  No.  6933. 

be- 
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beheading  that  unfortunate  Queen,    were  alfo 

compc/ea  hy  Elizabztb. 

The  doubt  of  future  foes  exiles  my  prefcnt  joy, 
And  Wit  me  learns  to  Ihun  fuch  fnares,  as  threaten  my  annoy ; 

For  Fallhood  now  doth  ftow,  and  fiibjecl  Faith  doth  ebb, 
Which  vvould  not  bp,  if  Reafon  ruFd,  or  VVifdom  weav'd  the  web, 

But  clouds  of  joys  untried  do  cloak  afpiring  minds, 
Which  turn  to  rain  of  late  repent  by  courfe  of  changed  winds. 

The  top  of  Hope  fuppos'd,  the  root  of  Rule  will  be, 
And  fruitlefsall  their  grafted  guiles;  as  (hortly  ye  fhall  fee. 

Then  dazzled  cyes  with  pride,  vvhich  grcat  Ambition  blinds 
Shall  be  unfeard  by  vvorthy  vvights,  whofe  falfehood  Forefight  finds" 

The  daughter  of  Debate,  that  eke  difcord  doth  fow, 
Shall  reap  no  gain  whcre  former  Rule,  hathtaught  peace  ftill  togrow. 

No  foreign  bauifh'd  wight  Ihall  anchor  in  this  port ; 
Our  realm  it  brooks  no  ftranger's  furce,let  them  elfewhere  refort, 

Our  rufty  fword  vvith  reft  ftiall  firft  his  edge  employ, 
To  polltheir  topsthat  feek  fuch  change,  and  gape  for  lawlefs  joy. 


I  cannot  clofe  this  period  fo  well,  as  in  the 
words  of  that  learned  critic,  at  once  eleganc 
and  profound,  to  whom  I  have  fo  continually 
expreflcd  my  obligations,  but  who  is  far  abovc 
any  praife,  which  my  feeble  pen  can  beftow;  a 
critic,  whofe  information,  both  extenfive  and 
minute,  a  poet,  whofe  genuine  powers  of  fancy, 
both  fplendid  and  vigorous,  the  more  1  fludy, 
ihc  morc  I  admire. 

"  General  knowledge,"  fays  Warton,*  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  "  was  now  cn- 
creafing  with  a  wide  diffufion,  and  a  hafty  ra- 

♦  Hift.  E.  P.  Iir.  p.  501,  the  clofe, 

pidity. 
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pidity.  Books  began  to  be  multiplied,  and  a 
variety  of  the  moQ:  ufeful  and  rational  topics, 
had  been  difcufled  in  our  own  language.  Buc 
fcience  had  not  made  too  great  advances.  On 
the  whole,  we  were  now  at  that  period,  propi- 
tious  to  the  operations  of  original  and  true 
poetry,  when  the  coynefs  of  fancy  was  not  al- 
■ways  proof  againfb  the  approaches  of  reafon, 
when  genius  was  rather  diretfted  than  governcd 
by  judgment,  and  when  tafte  and  learning  had 
jo  far  only  difciplined  imagination,  as  to  fufFcr 
its  excefles  to  pals  without  cenfure  or  controul, 
for  the  fake  of  the  beauty  to  which  they  wers 
allied." 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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